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T so happens that Mr. Roosevelt was busy 
fighting the first time that I ever laid 
eyes on him. This was one afternoon 
in November, 1878. It also so happens 
that the last time I saw him he was—yes, 
fighting is the nearest word to it; for he was 
defending himself against some thirty-nine 
voracious, hostile, and incredulous reporters. 
He was telling them that he did not wish 
to exchange Governor for Vice-President. 
It was easy for any one, save apparently 
the reporters, to see that he meant what he 
said. The contrast between their faces 
and his was something for a bystander to 
remember. His was so entirely genial— 
precisely as it had been twenty-one years 
and seven months earlier. 

That first occasion was at Harvard Col- 
lege, in the gymnasium, the old round 
gymnasium by Quincy street and Memo- 
rial Hall. The fall athletic meeting had 
gathered rather more parents, sisters, and 
admirers, than the building could com- 
fortably hold, to witness the doings of 
their pet undergraduates. And we obscure 
freshmen likewise gazed upon the arena 
from whatever nook in which we had been 
able to stow ourselves. I pass over the 
pole jump and the rest of the events, and 
come at once to Mr. Roosevelt. He was 
a junior then, and entered for (I think) 
the middle-weight sparring. Anyhow, he 
stepped in, suitably stripped and suitably 
covered. His antagonist was a senior, if 
I remember rightly; and this difference of 
classes is of itself always enough to season 
any college contest with an especial spice 
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of rivalry. Mr. Roosevelt had ardent 
champions in the audience. A particular 
row of them rises vividly before me at 
this moment. They dwelt not in Boston 
but in its neighborhood. I wonder if in 
present days they ever think of this athletic 
meeting long ago, and what a herald spark 
of light it throws upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
subsequent career? He and the senior 
sparred for a while, neither one visibly 
outdoing the other, unless perhaps in cool- 
ness; the senior was cooler than Mr. Roose- 
velt. ‘‘Time” was called. Mr. Roosevelt, 
hearing it, naturally dropped both aggres- 
sion and defence. But the senior did not 
at once hear it; and before it had come 
home to him that the round was over, 
he had landed a very palpable hit on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nose, which bled immediately 
and copiously. At that sight a hiss rose 
almost fiercely from the onlookers. They 
knew time had been called. But the hiss 
could not have lasted two seconds. Mr. 
Roosevelt turned, or rather whirled round, 
made a gesture of silence, and in the silence 
which resulted, said: “It’s all right! it’s all 
right! he didn’t hear the call.” And then, 
with a smile as amiable and hearty as his 
voice had ‘been, he shook his antagonist’s 
hand, nodding to him as he did this. A 
huge roar of clapping went up from the 
audience; the bloody nose would have been 
a great card: but a fair game proved a 
greater one. You may imagine what ar- 
dent champions Mr. Roosevelt had during 
the final round. Nobody cared after that 
whether the senior showed the more sci- 
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ence or not. The judges, if I remember, 
decided that he did. 

All this was near a quarter century ago. 
As you know him to-day, do you find Mr. 
Roosevelt changed? Don’t you think that 
Wordsworth’s remark about the child being 
father of the man has here a happy en- 
dorsement? To me, as I sit facing this 
delicate task of speaking publicly about a 
personal friend, that stormy gust of sym- 
pathy in the gymnasium, that roomful of 
applauding spectators set boiling by the 
warm contagion of generosity, is merely 
the prophetic symbol of the present Ameri- 
can people, rejoicing to watch in the arena 
of our politics one figure at least, who, 
caution or no caution, science or no sci- 
ence, possesses not only the hard shoulder- 
hitting, but the instant sense of honor of 
a gentleman. Does any one dislike the 
word gentleman in this connection? Well, 
that’s because he hasn’t thought about it 
any further than the politicians have told 
him to think. His mental independence 
has stopped at the line drawn for it by 
the bosses. Very possibly they have trained 


him to repeat with a fair imitation of their 
delicious accent: “The gentleman in _poli- 


tics.” That is supposed to dismiss the 
subject. I have the fortune to think that 
it doesn’t: and we shall return to it pres- 
ently. 

On the 3d of September, 1900, Mr. Roose- 
velt was in another friendly arena. He 
and the Democratic candidate for President 
were invited to speak at the Auditorium 
in Chicago. You will perceive at once 
that this in its true nature was precisely 
as much a “sporting event” as was the 
match in the Harvard Gymnasium. The 
Chicago managers of Labor Day entertain- 
ments had looked about them for shoulder- 
hitting talkers, and made their selection 
with a view to the highest interest attaina- 
ble. The rules of the game were that the 
speakers should for this occasion leave 
campaign politics behind them, should let 
“Tmperialism,” and the Philippines, and 
“Honest Money,” and all the rest of it go 
unmentioned, and talk about something else. 
Do you remember what happened? The 
rules of the game were broken again, and 
Mr. Roosevelt got another bloody nose. 
“Time” had been called for that day, as 
it had been called during the old sparring 
contest. Mr. Roosevelt had heard it, and 
accordingly dropped aggression and defence, 
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and talked of something else. Here comes 
the difference. His antagonist, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, made no mistake about 
“time;” he knew it had been called. But 
he went on hitting. He made as criss 
and wholesale a campaign speech. as any 
of his vocal performances had been. it 
was a good smart chance to get in sore 
work, you see. Mr. Roosevelt missed t}:is 
good smart chance. Well, his oppone 
may have secured by this proceeding so: 
votes; but it estranged a number of px 
ple more than anything that he had do.c 
so far. I was in the West at the tin.; 
and the comment which the West mo: 
frequently made about this Auditoriun 
match was, that Mr. Roosevelt had play: 
a “square game.” To-day he is Vice- 
President, and the Democratic candids e 
is—What is he, exactly? 

Now, if you lay these two incidents si ic 
by side, the gymnasium event and tic 
Auditorium event, you find the same \r. 
Roosevelt in both; he does his fighting «1 
the same old plan; whatever else the years 
have wrought upon him for better or for 
worse, he comes out as honorable in Ch:i- 
cago as he did in Cambridge; the gan 
that he plays is “square.” And this in- 
stinct to be “square,” when it goes with 
a clean, out-of-door sporting and shoulder- 
hitting nature, wins all hearts at sight, 
except of course the hearts of politicians. 
Of them I am not for the moment speak- 
ing. They form a class by themselves; a 
class as distinct from the normal man in 
its morals as albinos are distinct in their 
appearance. Of the effect of this special 
heart-winning quality of Mr. Roosevelt's 
here is one personal experience as an ex- 
ample. It belongs to a time somewhat 
before he had become the national figure 
that he is to-day. It was in November, 
1892. The weather was threatening to be 
cold, and a quantity of snow had already 
fallen in the valley of the Methow. The 
tops of the Cascade Mountains had been 
white for some time. The freight wagon, 
by which most gradual method of trans- 
portation I was seizing a last chance to 
get out to the railroad from the hunting 
country where I had lingered, pulled up 
for some lunch and some rest at a ranch 
known as “Cheval’s.” -It was away up, 
deep among the hills to the north of the 
Columbia river into which the Methow 
flows. Now Cheval was probably not t!: 
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owner's name; but he was a Frenchman, 
somewhat lately come into that country 
from Medora; and his wife had been, it 
was said, the maid of the lady whom a 
certain French marquis, once famous at 
Medora, had married. Cheval began by 
being pleasant enough. But when I asked 
him if he had ever met Mr. Roosevelt near 
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snow, Cheval was almost fierce because I 
would not accept his fur coat to keep me 
warmer when we should be camping at 
night. No trouble about his getting it 
back; the freighter would bring it along 
on his return trip; no matter if that might 
not be soon. 


Do you take in the situation? A freight- 
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Medora, he became my friend on the spot. 
Oh, yes, indeed he had known Mr. Roose- 
velt. How was he? Had I seen him 
recently? What was he doing? The ques- 
tions came thick. I told him of the civil 
service commission in Washington; and he 
told me that Mr. Roosevelt liked to shoot 
very much; and that he was “a gentle- 
man, too, every time.” And when our 
team was again hitched for us to take up 
our clanking crawl southward through the 


team bound away for indefinite days to 
the railroad across a wilderness where there 
was little population, and the less said of 
that the better; and with this freight-team 
a stranger, a nameless passer-by, whom 
Cheval would never see again, but who 
must positively take Cheval’s fur coat be- 
cause he said he knew Mr. Roosevelt! It 
was not easy to part with my host, leaving 
the coat behind me. You will pronounce 
Cheval impulsive. He certainly was. But 
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this enthusiasm cannot be wholly laid to 
the Gallic temperament. It is, to be sure, 
the only time that a fur coat has been 
offered me on the strength of my alleged 
acquaintance with Mr. Roosevelt; but then 
it is the single occasion upon which I have 
seemed to need one. On other western 
trails, far from the Cascades, when I have 
happened to pass over ground where Mr. 
Roosevelt has also been, a mutual acquain- 
tance with him has produced at once a 
bond between parties who did not previ- 
ously know each other. His name _ has 
always set the company going. The hunters 
will tell you how he shot something here, 
or ‘how he missed something there; they 
will point you out some particularly shelv- 
ing: ledge where they climbed with him, 
recalling his efforts and his perspiration; 
they will quote you some remark he made 
to ithe cook. And whatever they tell, 
whéther in his favor or at his expense— 
and they like no mental pleasure so dearly 
as ja tale at your expense—it’s all told 
with a zest and a circumstance that, leaves 
no'doubt of their interest in him. 

Do not imagine that this is because he 
is a notability, and that they would recite 
legénds of all notabilities with the same 
graphic unction. He was not much of a 
notability in the days that I speak of. 
They. had seen many greater than he. 
Notabilities are a drug in their market. 
Their woods have been full of them for long 
years. Since the Union Pacific’s comple- 
tion, traveling specimens of every Euro- 
pean title have been guided by them to 
some place where they could shoot some- 
thing, and then have been led safely home 
from the glorious achievement. Do you 
remember the Grand Duke Alexis, and his 
distinguished suite of foreigners, and how 
one of these was suddenly missing one 
day? It caused great anxiety to the guides. 
A guide rode up to the general in com- 
mand of the expedition, and said: “ Please, 
sir, I’d like to take a look over the ridge. 
One of them kings has lost  hisself.’”’? So 
you see royalty can’t surprise them. And 
they are equally placid over conspicuous 
Americans. For the city of Washington 
has emptied senators and secretaries on 
them. And the New York Central has 
poured all sorts of magnates over them. 
They don’t mind. They know both dukes 
and dollars by heart. They welcome the 
magnificent pay, and forget the people, 
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unless the people are in themselves worth 
remembering. Mr. Roosevelt was neither 
dukes nor dollars; but they told me his 
remark to the cook with profound appro- 
bation. 

This approbation has followed in his 
wake from the very first, and he has won 
it from all classes, save two: those who 
want him to do better than he can, and 
those who want him to do worse than he 
will. The first are citizens of the highest 
standards. Their expectations of him h:ve 
been disappointed. They have dropped 
him. It may be hard to answer the |)ad 
things they say, but it is easy to remind 
them of the good things they omit. \re 
they quite fair? At all events, their view 
is colored by no mean motives. The ot!ier 
class are the politicians, the albinos. They 
have not dropped Mr. Roosevelt. He wou't 
drop; not even when they make him Vice- 
President. But they would dearly like 
him to drop, because he is not an albino. 
He plays “square.” He embarrasses them 
at every turn. They have to swallow 
him, but if you watch them you'll caich 
them making a face over the dose. You 
may catch them, from cabinet ministers 
down to tobacco-slobbering albinos of the 
ward. It’s an odd experiment to try, and 
it comes out successful almost always. 
Talk to the car conductor, or the freight 
hand, or any such person, and you'll hear 
him admire Mr. Roosevelt just as the Rocky 
Mountain guides do. Then find a politi- 
cian and lead him on. It need not be a 
Democrat; a Republican does as well. You 
will find his tone is chilly at once; and 
pretty soon he'll say something of this 
sort: “The cowboy business is all very 
well; but there were plenty of good men 
in Cuba besides rough riders.” There were 
indeed, plenty. Plenty who distinguished 
themselves, too. Plenty who were better 
soldiers than Mr. Roosevelt. And _ there 
are, perhaps, people who write better |his- 
tories of Cromwell than he does. What 
then does this prove? That his laurels 
are unfairly won? Not at all. It proves 
just what the Rocky Mountains prove; 
that it is not dukes and dollars, but 
the man himself which counts with us, 
and that San Juans and Cromwells have 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s success, except in. making his char- 
acter more widely visible to the whole 
American people. 


It is all perfectly clear, and it all comes 
back to the same thing, the thing we began 
with in the Harvard gymnasium; the 
courage, the frank brotherly consideration, 
and the sense of honor; in one word, the 
all round gentleman. When you find an all 
round gentleman who is public spirited 
and patriotic, you have the very best thing 
our American soil can produce; and the 
American people confess this in their ap- 
proval of Mr. Roosevelt. Do you think 
the American people don’t like a gentle- 
man? Do you suppose that they, whose 
hearts are full of sport, who admire game- 
ness in every other species, game dogs, game 
chickens, game horses, stop admiring when 
it comes to a game man? Would it, in 
short, be human nature to value the best 
in every species excepting your own? We 
are all equal, you say? Man alone of all 
the animals doesn’t belong to the scheme 
of evolution? Oh no; you know a great 
deal better than that. You know well 
enough what those words meant when they 
were written in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They meant that George Wash- 
ington and the humblest private in his 
ranks had equal rights before the law; that 
they should have equal chances to be as 
happy as they could. Those words said 
equal rights to pursue happiness, didn’t 
they? They didn’t say George Washing- 
ton and the private were equally happy, 
did they? Any more than they said that 
they were equally tall, or equally strong, 
or equally intellectual. But you see you 
have heard the albinos for years and years 
declaring that we are all equal; one just 
as good as the other; that the private could 
have beaten the British just as well as 
George Washington beat them. For that’s 
what the albinos’ remark amounts to. 
They go on a little further, about like this: 
All men are equal. Therefore gentlemen 
are inferior. That is the albino logic. 
The truth is, that the albinos are so afraid 
you will find out that gentlemen—game 
men, courageous men, generous and con- 
siderate and honorable men—are more sat- 
isfactory in politics than they themselves 
are, will govern better, will cost you less 
and give you more for your money, and 
will not grow mysteriously rich in office 
as they do, that they have scared you 
with a bogey. They have set up for you 
to laugh at a stuffed figure, labelled “gen- 
tleman.” This dummy wears strange 
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‘with the albinos: good politics. 
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clothes, walks oddly, speaks oddly, can’t 
fight, has thin legs and no voice, and yel- 
low gloves, and squeaks admiring phrases 
about England, and weeps over American 
vulgarity, and is generally too soft to go 
out in the rain without fear of melting. 
There are such people, and the albinos 
tell you that they are “gentlemen.” And 
you have indolently sat and believed this 
grand lie, and have never used your mind; 
never asked yourself what George Wash- 
ington was; never remembered that when 
you have seen a generous act or a con- 
siderate and kind act done by somebody 
who wasn’t obliged to do it and could 
have been ungenerous and unkind with- 
out risk of being found out, that you have 
exclaimed invariably of such a person: 
“He’s a gentleman!’”’ And so our great 
people swallow the albinos whole, swallow 
these moral perverts whom we allow to 
take charge of our affairs, instead of looking 
for more people like Mr. Roosevelt. Do you 
object to the phrase “moral perverts” as 
applied to politicians? Let me give you 
a simple illustration that you have often 
seen. The country needs a certain bill 
passed. Everybody says it ought to be; 
everybody knows it ought to be. The 
party in power which is trying to pass 
the bill is soon to face a general election. 
Therefore the party out of power, which 
hopes to win at that election, defeats the 
bill in order that the party in power may 
not get the credit of passing it. No mat- 
ter about the country. Damn the coun- 
try. It may be bad for the country, but 
it’s good politics. That’s the whole point 
And they 
think that in defeating the bill they have 
performed their manifest duty. I have 
taken the simplest instance I can think of; 
and if that is not moral perversion, pray 
inform me what is. 

Are you inclined to retort on me with 
this ancient thing: “Ours is a representative 
government. You cannot expect repre- 
sentatives to be superior to the people 
they represent.” There was a time when 
I accepted that precious statement, and 
felt sad to think that the American people 
resembled their politicians. Then it be- 
came my fortune to see something of our 
people and to hear them often say they 
would like better representation. To-day 
this is a very common remark to hear. 
You see, they are beginning to notice 
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that most politicians never made a dollar 
in their days until they got an office. And 
this is so unlike the large majority of our 
clever and energetic race, that it brings 
you up with somewhat of a bang against 
that old thing about our representatives 
necessarily representing us. If you have 
accepted that, you have accepted it because 
it is so universally handed round among 
us, like ice-cream at a picnic. You take 
the ice-cream on faith, and now and then 
it poisons you. Well, the truth is a very 
different matter. We are mostly busy and 
responsible; therefore we allow the idle and 
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By Elwyn Irving Hoffman 


The boughs of the gray nut-pines are swaying 
In the gentle summer breeze; 


the irresponsible to get into office under our 
noses. And the scientific fact about our 
Republic, as it is now in its great growig 
ferment, is not that we elect our true rey- 
resentatives, but that in a boiling pot (/ 
scum floats on the surjace. The scum is 
the albinos, the moral perverts. Contrastod 
with them Mr. Roosevelt shines, not quite 
alone, but conspicuous. He takes no mean 
advantage of an adversary; he stops when 
“time” is called; he fights “on the squar«;” 
he is what the West calls a “white ma :” 
and that is the true cause of him and jis 
great popularity. 
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Sighing—swaying—their needles keep playing 
All my heart’s old melodies. 
Those mystical tunes that I loved to hear 
In the days of long ago, 
When a child I played where the pine boughs swayed, 


And gathered the nuts below! 


O, that solemn music still is ringing 
Deep down in my heart to-day. 


The pines are swinging; I hear them singing 
Their quaint and curious lay; 

And my heart, is flooded with sad, sweet thoughts— 
For long dead dreams that are mine, 

As I hear again, with its deep refrain, 


The song of the gray nut-pine! 
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By F. R. 


t} the many and varied animals 


which once roamed in countless 

herds and troops over the plains 
and ‘orests, plateaus and swamps of Africa, 
and to-day are but sparsely represented in 
the remotest and, to man, almost inaccessi- 
ble corners of the continent, I think un- 
doulitedly the one that affords the pedes- 
trian hunter the best sport in its pursuit is 
the buffalo (Boscaffer typicus). Its natural 
crafiiness and strength, and when wounded, 
its fierce vindictiveness, clearly mark it as 
an animal worthy of the sportsman’s 
best effort, and justifies its being placed 
at the head of the list of African sporting 
animals. The sportsman will find his skill, 
stamina and nerve severely taxed in the 
tracking and stalking of an animal so keen 
of scent and so fleet of foot as the buffalo. 
Its eyes and ears are ever on the alert, and 
to great strength and power to inflict in- 
jury are superadded great courage and 
pluck and Reynard’s cunning. . 

The present habitat of the buffalo in South 
East Africa is hedged in by, and pitted 
with, numberless obstacles and _ hindrances 
to success, to man’s movement, to good 
health, and safety. Swamps—the principal 
home of the mosquito and the hotbed of 
malarial fever—almost impenetrable masses 
of reeds, and grass and dense forest re- 
cesses of thorny scrub, and the dreaded 
tsetse fly, have to be faced and overcome. 
The risks and dangers of buffalo hunting 
can be greatly minimized by studiously 
omitting to follow up the wounded animals; 
but sportsmen will always discountenance 
such a course, as well from humane con- 
siderations as by reason of the increased 
hazard that has to be run. Indeed, he is 
no keen sportsman who, well armed and 
supported by his trusted camarade de 
chasse, does not follow up the blood spoor 
of the stricken buffalo, and stick to it per- 
sistently through swamp, reeds and dense 
bush in the hope that he may come up with 
his wounded quarry. And, if he does, he 
may reckon on sport that will make every 
herve and fiber in his body tingle with 
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pleasure, that is, if he and his friend suc- 
ceed in avoiding and stopping the sudden 
and fierce charges of their antagonist; for 
once the wounded buffalo is brought to bay 
the chances are it becomes a fight on sight, 
when the only way to stop the charging is 
to kill the buffalo. Out of every ten buf- 
faloes which have been severely wounded 
and have taken to dense cover, nine will 
elect to fight, and will charge, if the sports- 
man persistently follows them; some will 
charge at once on being wounded and fol- 
lowed up; others again retreat several times 
upon the nearer approach of the sportsman 
and then dash suddenly from the dark 
shade of an overhanging bush or other 
obscure position, or unexpected ambush, 
in a last wild charge and determined attack. 

I do not for a moment advocate reck- 
less following up of a wounded buffalo, 
especially when the hunter is alone or ac- 
companied only by a native, which amounts 
practically to the same thing; on the con- 
trary I think no man can be too careful in 
dealing with this crafty animal. Person- 
ally I am, and have resolved always to be, 
very cautious in pursuit of this sport; and 
I would impress on those who intend to 
try their luck that the sooner they realize 
the dangers of their pursuit, the better for 
them. The majority of accidents are, in a 
great measure, due to the foolhardy man- 
ner in which the hunter has rushed after 
the wounded buffalo as if it were a winged 
“keewit.*” 

It is true that by carefully adapting one’s 
weapons and mode of attack to suit the 
particular nature and character of the 
quarry, good sport can be had in the at- 
tack and pursuit of a great many animals. 
The wart hog, if he did not find a con- 
venient bear hole to get into, or other fit 
hole such as everywhere dots the African 
veld, would be a formidable animal to 
meet with the short or “jobbing” spear; 
and even the bushpig affords excellent 
sport, as Mr. F. V. Kirby has pointed out 
in his book “In Haunts of Wild Game,” if 
you attack it with an “ikempi” or Zulu 


~The wreathed plover, called “ Keewit” from its peculiar ery, just as the English bird is 


named “ Peewit.” 
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stabbing assegai as it retreats before the 
noisy beaters. But these animals, and even 
the lion, cannot be compared with the 
African buffalo as a sporting animal. The 
nocturnal habits of the lion, and its dis- 
position to retire to dense cover during the 
day, and the absence of a trackable trail 
in a grass country by which the hunter can 
follow it to its lair, all militate against its 
pursuit, in comparison with that of the 
buffalo. It is true that by watching at a 
“kill” by night some grand sport and excite- 
ment may be had with lions and leopards, 
and it must not for a moment be supposed 
that I wish to raise my voice with those 
who some years ago hurled all manner of 


“THE ODDS WERE ALL IN FAVOR OF THE BUFFALO.” 


depreciative remarks at the lion and _ his 
pluck; on the contrary, I have a most pro- 
found respect and admiration for his strength, 
pluck, beauty, fierceness, and even his 
voice; but his habits are such that in a 
country overgrown by grass and covered 
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in places by bush, such as exists in Por- 
tuguese Africa, between the Zambesi and 
Pungwe rivers, the lion is seldom to be en- 
countered by day, and thus, in my mind, 
only ranks second to the buffalo as a sport- 
ing animal. Mr. F. J. Jackson, in his 
article on the buffalo in the “Great and 
Small Game of Africa,” says, ‘“ Personally, I 
consider it the pluckiest, and when wounded, 
the most cunning and savage of all ga:ne 
that is considered ‘dangerous.’” 

To give some idea of the excitement of 
buffalo shooting and the tracking of 
wounded animals, I may here give an ac- 
count of a day’s shooting in Portuguese 
East Africa. The warm, penetrating rays 
of the sun were struggling to 
pierce the dense mist which, 
at eight o’clock still enshrouded 
the whole country, when B. and 
I, accompanied by half a dozen 
“boys,” quitted our camp near 
old Narugwe’s kraal, on ihe 
Pungwe stream, one August 
morning, and set out for the 
Madingue-dingue River, in the 
hope of finding buffaloes in the 
tract of country encircled by that 
river and the Upper Pungwe, 
and known as Monongvia I!s- 
land. 

An hour’s quick walking 
brought us to the Madingue- 
dingue River, on the opposite 
bank of which we could see the 
conical-shaped roofs of some of 
the huts of Tambara’s_ kraal 
snugly ensconced beyond the 
dark shade that was thrown by 
two enormous trees growing on 
the river bank, with stems 
standing out, as it were, like 
giant sentinels. 

Securing the services of two 
young men at this kraal, and 
undertaking to pay them a 
queinta* each if they broughit 
us within sight of buffaloes, we 
followed our guides. For thie 
first ten minutes we proceeded along a 
pathway, through dense reeds about eight 
feet high, on the right bank of the stream, 
until another kraal was reached. Then 
we struck away at right angles. One of 
our guides was a short, thickset, light- 


*A Portuguese 500 reis silver piece, about the size of half-a-crown and equivalent to 


about 36 cents in American money. 
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skinned native, with a baboon face, but he 


was a demon for getting over swampy - 


ground; the other was tall, good looking, 
of a deeper black, and might have passed 
for a Zulu. The former carried an extra- 
ordinary hippo spear; it had a moderately 
sized blade, but the shaft was many feet 
long, I would not like to say how many— 
in fact, it was a young tree stem, and was 
several inches in diameter—about the size 
of a good-sized boat oar. Later in the 


day, while we were stealth- 

ily creeping upon a herd of 

buffaloes, our friend with 

the spear had to be care- 

fully watched and admon- 

ished, for every now and then up the 
one end would go, and show like a flag 
staff high above the long grass. We ali 
wished that he had left his weapon at home, 
and after a time, I believe, he had his re- 
grets. A grass swamp, with from two to 
three feet of water, was crossed after twenty 
minutes floundering about amongst the 
entwining duckweed, and then we cut the 
fresh spoor and droppings of a single buf- 
falo. At last the welcome word, inyatt! (buf- 
falo!), fell from one of our boys, who had 
climbed the topmost branches of a leafless 
dangwe tree. The magic word gave us 
renewed vigor and keenness, and we silently 
tightened our grip on the rifles, and ad- 
vanced in the direction which the wind 
compelled us to take to avoid being scented 
by the game. The grass, from three to 
four feet high, afforded us ample cover 
until we got within three hundred yards of 
the herd. Being but rarely disturbed in this 
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virgin tract of country, they were taking a 
siesta in an open, grassy spot, devoid of all 
reeds and cover. Leaving our boys, B. and 
I crawled forward, advancing from cover to 
cover until a short one hundred and fifty 
yards separated us from the nearest bull, a 
grand old patriarchal fellow with a pair of 
exceedingly massive, yet short and appar- 
ently well-worn horns. He was lying down 
in the middle of the open patch of short 
grass, his legs doubled under him, as is the 
habit of cattle. To our left, about twenty 
buffaloes, all cows, as far as I could judge, 

and a couple of waterbuck, 

were lying near the edge of 

the open patch about three 


toe 


“DURING THE HEAT OF THE DAY.” 


hundred yards distant. To our right, some 
two hundred paces away, a dozen cows 
and, I should say, twenty blue wildebeests 
and as many zebra and waterbuck, lay 
or stood about, and beyond the old bull 
were a motley troop of buffaloes, wilde- 
beests, zebras and waterbuck. It was a 
grand sight to see these animals together, 
fearlessly lying in the open during the heat 
of the day; it was specially so to us, real- 
izing, as we did, the practical extermination 
which seems to await these sadly reduced 
herds, the remnant of the almost countless 
hordes that roamed undisturbed before the 
terrible ravages of the rinderpest in 1897 
and 1898 laid thousands low forever. 
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As I had lately been having some suc- 
cessful sport with buffaloes, it was decided 
that B. should fire the first shot at the bull 
lying broadside on; so, taking a steady aim 
with his 450 express, he touched the trigger. 
The bullet “clapped” loudly, and the 
peaceful scene of a moment before was 
rudely broken. On receiving the shot, 
the bull jumped up and was off. Feeling 
sure that B. had given it a fatal shot, I 
turned my attention to a cow, and got a long- 
distance running shot, but missed, and then 
had a couple of snap shots at a large blue 
wildebeest bull, the nearest animal to me. 

The buffalo had entered the long grass, 
and we found the trail, with here and there 
a small clod of mud, evidently from its 
cloven hoofs, adhering to the grass, and 
farther on a speck of blood. The sight of 
blood was sufficient to make our gun- 
bearers drop ignominiously to the rear, 
and it was only occasionally thenceforth 
that We caught a glimpse of one or other 
of them in a treetop, or that they reminded 
us of their whereabouts by giving voice to 
a warning wail. It was exciting work 
following the trail through the six-foot 
grass, with but here and there a guiding 
speck or streak of blood; the eye alive to 
the least movement in the surrounding 
grass, the ear catching the slightest rustle; 
the muzzle of the rifle held well forward, 
and the twitching forefinger ever ready to 
do its duty; indeed, all the cemplex ma- 
chinery which constitutes the human frame 
and mind, set on the hair-trigger. It is 
to experience the thrill and aspiration of 
moments, and often many minutes, such as 
these that the sportsman takes to buffalo 
hunting. He knows that his quarry may 
now become his antagonist, and yet he 
knows not where his antagonist is. The 
bull may have beaten round and returned 
to within a yard or two of his blood-stained 
pathway, where, with bated breath, out- 
stretched nose and sullen eyes, he stands 
prepared to carry out his evil intent. His 
naturally savage temper becomes more 
violent and irrepressible every moment. 
As he hears the low whispers and slow 
movements of his late aggressors, and as 
sharp, piercing pains rake his whole sys- 
tem, he becomes the very embodiment of 
malignant ferocity, but withal he is patient, 
and will await with fox-like cunning th: 
favorable moment when, all his pent-up 
rage, strength and speed is to be put into 
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one last short, sharp and destructive charge, 
Or he may not have stayed his retreat until 
he has reached those straggling bushes and 
low, broad-leaved palms, interspersed with 
long grass, on that slight rise ahead; or he 
may sweep down upon you from the rear, 
or resort to some other cunning tactics, 
Experience has taught the sportsman to 
advance with exceeding caution; cool judg- 
ment must hold supreme sway. 

Advancing by a series of semi-circul.r 
short casts, we presently came upon a smll 
patch of blood where the buffalo had stood 
for some time, but after proceeding several 
hundred yards farther without encounter- 
ing it, we were begining to think it had gone 
clean off and rejoined the main troop of 
cows, when, on glancing to one side of ihe 
path, I saw some blood on the spot whore 
it had been standing, head on, at right 
angles to the track. Had it remained there, 
I should certainly have been bowled over, 
even had I managed to fire point blank; 
the dark shade and surrounding branclies 
would most probably have completely con- 
cealed its black coat and horns until too 
late. With renewed care and _ vigilance, 
we advanced into the heart of the bush, 
now struggling to force a passage through 
the dense undergrowth on the one side of 
the buffalo’s path in order to make a for- 
ward semi-circular cast, and then swarming 
up a thorny acacia tree to reconnoiter the 
immediate vicinity. It was tiring work, 
but full of possibilities. Presently we lost 
the spoor, and whilst beating about to re- 
gain jt, there was a sudden bellow, a rush, 
and a crash, and then all was silent for a 
moment. These ominous sounds had come 
from behind a dense mass of almost impene- 
trable bush a dozen yards ahead, and every 
instant we expected to see the buffalo break 
through the barrier and dash at us; we 
stood our ground—B. in an open spot, and 
I within arm’s length of a stout palm stem, 
behind which I would, I think, nave been 
able to avoid the first rush had the bullets 
from B.’s ten-bore and my Mauser rille 
failed to stop it. Before long there wis 
another rush, and the buffalo passed within 
fifteen yards of us, but out of sight, and 
lumbered away at a heavy, swinging pace 
which seemed to denote that its right fore- 
leg was injured between the knee and the 
shoulder, and this seemed to be confirmed 
by the hight at which we had found the 
blood on the grass. 
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After tracing the spoor for some distance 
farther we decided to abandon it, and follow 
the troop, amongst which, one of our boys 
said, he had seen a large bull. I was sorry 
to give up the chase, but the buffalo was 
evidently not very badly wounded; we had 


country imaginable. Just as we reached 
the other side of a dambo, two buffalo bulls 
rushed from a patch of reeds and passed 
close in front of us at a tremendous pace. 
B. and I each got in a hurried shot, and 
our bullets told on the larger of the two. 


“HE BECOMES THE VERY EMBODIMENT OF MALIGNANT FEROCITY ” 


already followed it for more than an hour, 
and might be led a considerable distance 
in the opposite direction from that taken 
by the herd. We struck across the veld, 
until we cut the broad trail of the herd, 
which soon led us into a tract of the wildest 


The next instant they had disappeared in 
the long grass, and we heard a distant rush- 
ing and crashing noise as the main troop, 
startled by our shots, broke from a dense 
mass of reeds several hundred yards ahead. 
Hardly had we advanced ten paces into 
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the long grass, following the spoor of the 
wounded bull, when one of the boys shouted 
from a tree that he could see it, but it 
soon made off again. We had to proceed 
very cautiously, for we found ourselves in 
as bad a bit of jungle and grass as, I think, 
any sportsman has ever followed a wounded 
buffalo into. It was almost impossible to 
advance, except along the track which the 
buffalo had by sheer strength mowed for 
itself through the masses of unfooted bush, 
reeds and grass. When one of us endeav- 
ored to force a passage parallel to the track, 
it was found to be such tiring and slow 
work, and at times one felt so hopelessly 
engulfed in the rank vegetation, so utterly 
unable to avoid a charge, and so cut off 
from his companion, that he soon returned 
to the track. The wounds were evidently 
severe, for the grass and twigs on both sides 
were besprinkled with blood, and here and 
there clots of a darker color were observed, 
leading us to believe that the lungs were 
injured. We had perhaps followed the spoor 
for ten minutes when I found that, beyond 
the five in the magazine of my rifle, I had 
no cartridges with me, so I shouted to my 
boy Galazi to bring the belt he was carrying, 
when we were suddenly startled by the 
buffalo rushing out from behind a dense 
mass of foliage a dozen paces in front of 
us. He disappeared almost immediately. 
I think it was rather lucky that I shouted 
when I did, as we probably would have 
walked on to its very horns, so well con- 
cealed was it in its dark nook. Then fol- 
lowed half an hour of some of the most 
difficult and apparently dangerous track- 
ing I have ever undertaken. We were led 
into the heart of a veritable chaos of trees, 
scrubby bush and stunted palms, inter- 
spersed with coarse, rank grass. We could 
see half a dozen paces ahead of us along the 
course taken by the quarry, and occasion- 
ally farther, but the jungle on both sides 
was impenetrable to the eye, and we real- 
ized that when the momentarily expected 
charge took place, only the one who was 
walking in front would be able to fire. 
Twice we halted to consider if it was good 
enough to continue the chase, but still we 
advanced until, at last, as the jungle be- 
came more dense than ever, we came to 
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the conclusion that it was a mad game 
without dogs, or, as B. rightly summed u) 
the situation, “The odds were all in favor 
of the buffalo.” Slowly, and even sadly, 
we retraced our steps and joined our boys, 
feeling none too pleased with ourselves; 
but I for one set my teeth and determine: 
to secure buffalo meat for our numerous 
following before I turned my face toward: 
our distant camp on the Pungwe river—as 
I may add, I did. 

The trail along which we now proceede: 
became broader and more clearly defined, 
another herd having joined the first. For 
the next hour we rapidly followed it. The 
track which sixty to a hundred buffaloes, 
rushing pellmell through the country, in 
a solid phalanx, leave behind them, is truly 
surprising. At one place the herd had cut 
a path fully fifteen yards broad throug!: 
a belt of the tallest and stoutest reeds | 
have ever seen, enabling us to follow ai 
a trot. Within an hour of sunset we go! 
up to the herd, standing, strangely enough, 
on one of the few open green glades we hai 
seen that day. Stalking to within two 
hundred yards of the nearest cow, I took 
a steady aim at a fine old bull with « 
splendid head, and fired. After getting in 
a second shot with my quick-firing Mauser, 
I dropped a cow witha third. As I ran to- 
ward the spot where the bull had entered 
the long grass, the cow jumped up again, 
but having to traverse fully one hundred 
and fifty yards of open country, I was able 
to get in three out of four shots on its hind- 
quarters from a distance of one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty yards, and with a 
dying bellow it fell on reaching the cover. 
I found the bull lying down, evidently 
very sick, and put an end to its sufferings. 
The horns of this old fellow measured three 
feet two inches from elbow to elbow (outside.) 

Fortunately there was a native footpath 
leading to Tambara’s, about three miles 
higher up the river. 

We saw several zebra and many water- 
buck en route and hundreds of water birds, 
spur-winged geese, teal, tree ducks, rails, 
spoonbills and beautiful egrets, on a large 
vlei, and by the time we reached Tambara’s 
kraal, the short African twilight had passed 
into a dark but starry night. 


HERE’S your gun?” 
The question was asked me in 
the smoking compartment of 
an Old Point sleeper, by -the ruddy-faced 
owner of a regulation leather case, who had 
just learned that I, like himself, was bound 
for the vicinity of Cape Charles in quest of 
bay birds. 

In reply I pointed to a small camera box 
at my feet. 

“What,” said he, “you’re not going to 
shoot with that thing?” 

I explained that having satisfied my 
desire for the blood of snipe and plover, I 
was now endeavoring to secure pictures of 
the birds in life, but his comment, “Well, 
I'll be dog-goned,” was all too convincing 
evidence that I had not made a convert to 
the cause of camera hunting and I return to 
the subject here in a further attempt to 
explain why I “shoot with that thing.” 
We hear much now-a-days about hunting 
with a camera, and all good sportsmen 
endorse without reserve the theory of cam- 
era hunting, but how many of them practice 
it? How many have actually substituted 
the camera for the rifle or shotgun? It is 
true most nature-loving sportsmen add a 
camera to their outfit, but to go a-hunting 
with no other weapon, would be considered 
an extravagance of opportunity. 

Let us, then, discuss the comparative 
merits of the gun and camera with the object 
of learning whether the camera hunter is 
abnormal, or a natural development of man’s 
gradual awakening to a sense of kinship 
with the animals below him, which, while 
it does not curb the hunting instinct, stays 
his hand in the killing. In other words, will 
camera hunting increase and killing de- 
crease? Will the day ever come—in ten 
thousand years if you choose—when the 
gun will be as exceptional as the camera is 
now? I take it for granted that even ten 
thousand years will not diminish man’s 
instinctive love for the chase. That is a 
common inheritance from ancestors whose 
lives—and consequently ours—depended on 
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the successful employment of their ability 
as hunters. Succeeding ages, far from 
dulling, have apparently sharpened this 
innate desire on man’s part to match his skill 
against the cunning of a wild creature. Gun 
or camera, therefore, we have as undis- 
puted ground in our argument for the em- 
ployment of either—man’s inherent love of 
hunting. This point established, let us 
return to our consideration of the com- 
parative merits of the gun and camera. 
Your true sportsman demands that his 
quarry be worthy his steel. He has no use 
for the apple that falls at his bidding. He 
goes afield primarily to hunt. The killing 
of sleeping ducks, trapped bears and the 
like is, in his eyes, murder in the first 
degree. His trophies are valued, primarily, 
in proportion to the difficulty with which 
they were secured. But if it were only 
hunting he desired he might exchange his 
gun for a camera at once with the certainty 
that he would be the gainer. It is only 
necessary to say that a duck is practically 
out of camera range at a distance of over 
ten yards, to make it plain that the wielder 
of a choke-bore has an advantage over the 
camerist, an advantage that increases as 
the size of the game decreases. Hence it 
follows that the camera hunter must employ 
not only all the sportsman’s devices in the 
way of blinds, decoys, ete., but he must add 
tothem. The Kearton brothers of England, 
use a stuffed bullock as a kind of “stalking 
horse.” The writer is constructing a dis- 
guise which will turn him into a walking 
tree-trunk. Wholly aside from the facts, 
therefore, that the same bird or beast may 
be pursued and bagged repeatedly, and that 
close seasons are unknown to the animal 
photographer, the superiority of the camera 
over the gun so far as hunting is concerned, 
is so obvious, that doubtless only the most 
enthusiastic hunter would prefer the former 
to the latter. Continuing our comparison, 
we pass from the question of hunting to that 
of the object hunted. On the one hand, we 
have as the successful outcome of the chase, 
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a bag of bob-white, or of grouse, a deer, a 
moose, or other game bird or animal; on the 
other, a photograph of some wild animal in 
nature. Which is the more desirable? A 
reply to this question forces some definition 
of what constitutes the true type of game 
bird or beast. 

It would probably be generally conceded 
that, other things being equal, wildness and 
consequent difficulty of approach forms the 
most important attribute of a game animal. 
A wild turkey, therefore, wholly apart from 
the matter of size, is better game than a 
grouse. Observe, also, that the same bird 
tamed, domesticated, is transformed from 
game to poultry. 
acter wildness defines a game animal, the 
advantage in weapons clearly lies with the 
camera, for its limitations enormously ex- 
tend the list of creatures which, under the 
single definition of wildness, could be ranked 
as game. However, the disciple of gun or 
rifle requires that the creature he pursues 
shall not only make demands on his skill 
in pursuit, but that it be of value for food, 
or as a trophy, the possession of which will 
bear witness to his skill afield. 

It should be borne in mind that this is a 
question of true sport we are discussing. 
There are, of course, occasions when the 
pangs of hunger greatly increase the value 
of a hunted animal and at the same time 
the excitement of the chase. But in most 
cases, particularly where birds are concerned, 
comparatively few sportsmen, I venture to 
say, think of toast when they make a 
double on “quail.” If the exhilarating 
influences of a frosty November morning 
cannot raise a man above the level of his 
stomach, better that he go to his butcher 
and buy netted birds than intrude upon 
the legitimate hunting pleasures of a more 
worthy man. No one would—or, at least, 
should—dispute then that the highest type 
of sportsman does not go afield to supply 
his larder. 

There is still another attribute game must 
possess in addition to edibility, that is, an 
endorsement as game by sportsmen which 
shall make the returning hunter eager to 
display the cortents of his bag to his fellows. 
The average man accepts without question 
the current valuation of things, and in his 
own mind rates them accordingly. He 
would find no pleasure, therefore, in ex- 
hibiting a bird which he knew was not con- 
sidered game, no matter how toothsome it 


So far then as the char-' 
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was or with how much difficulty it was 
secured, 

After this somewhat detailed analysis of 
what constitutes game, we return to the 
question whether a photograph of a wild 
animal in nature is not more desirable than 
the body of the same animal in deat). 
Experience leads me to say that to every 
hunter but a market hunter, or a novice 
who has never killed the animal pictured, 
the photograph would be considered tl. 
more preferable of the two. No one 1- 
gards a satisfactory picture of an animal 
in nature with more interest and entiiu- 
siasm than a sportsman. He not only a)- 
preciates the difficulties under which it w:s 
secured, but it appeals to him as a picture, 
as the best possible substitute for nature 
itself. How frequently one hears sporis- 
men say, in describing some experience 
which has brought them unusually near a 
wild animal, “If I’d only had a camera!” 

And unless the animal be one which had 
never fallen to their aim, the chances are 
that under such circumstances the camer, 
if there had been one, would have been used 
in preference to the gun; nor does it require 
a vivid imagination to picture the pride 
with which the resulting picture would |e 
exhibited re-exhibited. Why, then, 
since apparently from every point of 
view the camera is more desirable than 
the gun, is it not used to the exclusion of 
the more destructive weapon? I should 
say for four reasons: First, the camera is 
too ineffective, too uncertain, and satisfac- 
tory results are secured only with grest 
difficulty. Second, wholly aside from the 
question of sport, there is a pleasure to be 
found in successfully using a shotgun or 
rifie which has no comparable counterpart 
in photography until one has acquired com- 
plete command of its technicalities. Third, 
the gun gives immediate results; one hits 
or misses; but the developments of the dark- 
room must be awaited before one can know 
with certainty the outcome of a hunt which 
may have occurred weeks previously. The 
invention of a photographie plate which, 
on exposure, would immediately become « 
negative, so that on the squeezing of bull 
or pressing of button we should know ex- 
actly and at once what we had secured, 
would give a great impetus to camera 
hunting. Fourth, a wild creature excites 
our curiosity and our acquisitiveness, and 
in the present state of civilization the desire 
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to possess must be appeased before we 
can hope to substitute the camera for 
the gun. 

The first three objections it is quite pos- 
sible may be removed in our own time by the 
improvements in photographic apparatus, 
the fourth is a far different matter and it 
doubtless will not be overcome until the 
development of our constantly increasing 
interest in nature brings us to terms of such 
intimacy with animal life that by means of 
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the old fondness for hunting, and that may 
find a consistent outlet through the camera. 
In the meantime camera hunters may be 
expected to be only those individuals whose 
experience epitomizes the history we have 
ventured to predict for the race. Born 
with the hunting instinct they will pass 
through the stone age to that of the sling, 
bow, airgun, and rifle, eventually to develop 
in this paradoxical manner, so intense a love 
for the animals with which they have 
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small teaching collections, museums, and 
zoological gardens we shall have learned to 
know the more common members of the 
group or groups of animals in which we are 
interested. Then this desire to know defi- 
nitely, which prompts us to kill, will be grati- 
fied without the shedding of blood and at 


the same time our inherent interest in 
animals will have been so aroused that we 
will recognize our kinship with them and 
in so doing become their protectors, not 
destroyers. There will remain, however, 


become familiar that to kill one would be 
little short of murder. Then they will take 
to the camera. 

In conclusion, it may reasonably be de- 
manded that as an evidence of good faith 
I produce some of the results of my own 
camera hunting. They exist but, I fear, 
are for the greater part not of interest to 
the sportsman, the inclinations of an ornith- 
ologist leading me to pursue all birds with 
equal ardor and thus far few game birds 
have fallen to my lens. 
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A WICKED BROTHER TO THE PIG 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


PORT has an extra relish when it has 
a tang of vengeance underneath, and 
=. Joe had a private grudge against 
the whole race of possums—no wonder, 
therefore, that he liked a possum hunt even 
more than a bird hunt. The sly gray- 
coats had not only robbed him, but fooled 
him ever and ever so long. It happened in 
this wise. Joe had a small hen-house set 
up in the orchard, quite apart from his 
mother’s. Only the spring before a pos- 
sum had plundered it, sucking eggs with- 
out number, and eating many young chicks. 
But there seemed no way to catch him— 
traps he stepped over, or around, poisoned 
eggs he disdained. The dogs told of his 
presence, but somehow always lost his trail. 
So Joe sat up to watch for him, gun in 
hand, and waited so late that he fell asleep, 
until a great squawking and fluttering among 
the hens with young broods waked him. 
He saw a gray, furry thing slide away, leap 
upon the fence, follow it to the gate, spring 
thence into a black walnut tree growing 
beside it, run along the walnut boughs un- 
til they lapped those of an oak above the 
wood pile, scutter through the oak, and 
down its trunk, and at last disappear under 
the logs. When the posse got him out at 
dawn they found the whole place full of 
shells and feathers and bones. The sly 
rascal had harbored there, right under the 
noses of everybody, choosing a route back 
and forth which the wisest dog could not 
follow. 

It was early spring, so Joe knew the pos- 
sum’s mate had whipped him away from 
the nest. She had just got her young in 
her pouches, and needed all the room her- 
self. Like the mother hawk, she is bigger 
than her mate, and a better fighter. She 
will fight almost anything for her young, 
until they are big enough to run and climb. 


For six weeks after they are born she- 


keeps them snug in the pouches under- 
neath her. When she sits up you see their 
funny little heads eack side, sticking out 
of the slit between the pouches, or suck- 
ling, very much as pigs suck. After the 
first fortnight they do not stay constantly 
in the pouches. Their eyes open and they 


creep out to play clumsily, but scurry 
back at her first warning grunt. The play- 
spells outside grow longer and longer, but 
still the young possums seek. their accus- 
tomed shelter until they grow too big to 
get into it. After that Sis Possum carries 
them another way, all huddled on her 
back, with their tails clinging round ler 
tail, which she holds up for the purpo-:e 
over and parallel to her backbone. Thus 
she runs out of the nest with them, or 
blunders about the woods. The nest is in 
either a hollow tree, or log, or stump, or a 
dry cranny in the bluff, or is scratched out 
beneath the floor of a low-set outbuilding. 
It is lined with leaves and grass, and is de- 
serted after one season. 

Sis Possum likes best to fight with a tree 
or a stone at her back, but if she must do 
it on open ground, she half crouches over 
her young family, and strikes out with 
teeth and forefeet. Her teeth are almost 
tusks. That is another point of likeness 
to her cousins, the pigs. Like them, also, 
she is carnivorous if need be—eating biris 
and their eggs, very young rabbits, be- 
sides such small deer as mice and grub- 
worms. To get at the grubs she turns over 
rotting logs with her sharp nose. She also 
roots, pig fashion, for sprouting dcorns, and 
nips off mouthfuls of tender grass. Feed- 
ing thus in spring and summer the possum’s 
flesh is coarse, rank, tough and stringy, for 
he is a gross and mighty feeder, yet withal 
an epicure; eating many things and much of 
them if he must, eating the best things and 
still more of them, if he may. He divides 
the mulberry crop with the squirrels, but 
he does not care much for green corn. 
Sweet apples tempt him to the orchard, 
and he has a nice taste in blackberries. 
But none of these compare in his mind with 
grapes and persimmons. The earliest of 
these ripen in September. By October pos- 
sums are fairly edible, but it is not until 
November that they reach their prime. 

Possums are fat then—fat as they can 
waddle—and all their flesh is delicate and 
of melting richness. The skin under the 
gray white-tipped hair glows a lively pink, 
like the skin of a young white pig. A 
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possum is never skinned for cooking. In- 
stead, he is rolled in hot ashes, and scraped 
as a pig is scraped. Then he is either 
stuffed with sweet potatoes, and roasted 
whole, or baked with the potatoes in the 
pan all around. The cooking must be 
thorough—the skin crisp enough to crackle 
inthe teeth. The taste of a young possum, 
properly fat, freshly caught, and dressed 
before he was fairly cold, is very much that 
of a glorified sucking pig. 

Before the roasting comes the catching, 
consequently the possum hunt. Black 
men are incomparably the best hunters— 
perhaps through the inherited aptitude of 
many generations. Nose makes the pos- 
sum dog. He may be of any breed, or all, 
or none. A setter or pointer which devel- 
ops the possum nose, is hard to beat, but 
it is a ruined dog thereafter for work after 
birds. The very best dogs for possum 
are mongrels of wholly indistinguishable 
antecedents. Some few have rough, wiry 
coats, hinting of terrier blood, others jaws 
of bulldog pattern, and still others ears and 
legs that bespeak a remote hound cross. A 
simple yellow cur may turn out an ideal 
possum dog—so may a fyce, especially a 
bench-legged fyce. But whatever the 
breed, the fact is indisputable—no litter, 
however big it may be, was ever known to 
hold more than one real possum dog. 
“Wrong” was proof enough of that, 
for although, when he and his brother 
“Right” were hunting together, you could 
scarcely distinguish the one from _ the 
other, Right had no brains whatever. 
He ran anything or nothing, just as the no- 
tion took him, would stand barking half a 
day beside a perfectly sound stump, trying 
to make the world share his belief that 
there was some wonderful beast inside or 
under it, or if he ran a real rabbit, fol- 
lowed it at an easy dilettante trot, his 
mouth open, and yawping once in every 
ten yards. A mole hill was quite another 
matter—he ran along it so fast, and barked 
so furiously, he sometimes stumbled over 
his own forelegs, and took a header that 
knocked the breath out of him. Not- 
withstanding, Slow Pete, his master, had 
faith to believe he would make a great dog, 
when he had time to come to himself. 
Since Right was rising two years old, Dan 
and Little Moses laughed at the prediction, 
and scoffed at the bare mention of taking 
Right possum hunting. 
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They did not really need any other dog than 
Wrong; but since a barking chorus is jollier 
of nights than a single cry, they tolerated 
Daddy Jim’s two dogs, Music and Damsel, 
who at least knew enough to follow Wrong’s 
lead. Music was a cur of no degree, Damsel 
had a remote hound-cross; neither was much 
to look at, but both had a place in the 
hearts of their hunting countrymen. It was 
a near thing as to which of them was the 
better; but nobody ever thought of disput- 
ing that after Wrong, the incomparable, the 
pair were the best possum dogs in the 
county. All three knew their business to a 
nicety. They understood what was up, in 
fact, as soon as their masters began splitting 
wood for torches. It was odd to see them then 
crouch at the men’s feet, looking up at them 
with pleading eyes, whining a little and beat- 
ing the ground with their tails. Wrong had 
this much of real greatness—he never thought 
himself indispensable. Instead he begged 
as piteously to be taken, as the awkwardest 
and most unkempt puppy of the possum- 
dog brotherhood. Before hunting nights 
Little Moses always gave him extra feed at 
breakfast, with only bread and milk at 
noon, and a hunch of ash-cake for supper. 
He knew a dog must have strength to run 
well, also that he would never run his best 
nor trail his best with an overful stomach. 

Possum hunters have an assembly call 
the same as partridges. It is a keen, 
whooping halloo. Little Moses generally 
raised it, in signal to the rest to gather in 
the road before his cabin. Dan and Joe 
were commonly the first to answer it. Dan 
could outwhoop Little Moses if he tried— 
but when your hunting depends largely 
upon the loan of another fellow’s dog, it is 
not the part of wisdom to halloo him down 
at the beginning. A possum dog is gen- 
erally likewise a fine coon dog, so the dogs 
did not know until the hunters laid their 
course what sort of game they were ex- 
pected to follow. Coons abide in the 
woods along the streams. They cannot 
live far away from fresh water, since they 
must first dip into it every morsel they eat. 
If the hunt headed for the creek, that 
meant coons as plain as daylight. If con- 
trariwise, it went toward the old fields, 
and the strip of tangle, possum was the 
word. And then the dogs were glad—so 
glad that they leaped and fawned upon 
their masters, then set off running full tilt, 
and barking in little short happy yelps as 
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they ran. Wrong’s bark was his worst 
point. It was shrill, almost whining. 
Damsel had a bell note, Music a loud half- 
roaring voice, not the least bit musical, but 
dependably honest. 

Every experienced black possum hun- 
ter firmly believes luck is at its best 
under a growing moon. That is not 
strange, considering he also believes that 
life and death, and blight and growth, the 
turn of the seasons, wind, sunshine, and 
rain, all depend upon lunar influence. He 
explains that as the moon waxes or wanes, 
so does the scent of the wild creatures. 
Naturally a growing scent leaves a trail 
quickly found and easily followed. If there 
is a color of reason behind his belief, it is 
easy to understand why November hunts 
are so fruitful. The hunter’s moon shines 
then, red and fiery at the rising, later a 
shield or a sickle of burnished silver, swim- 
ming slow across a violet velvet sea. It 
rises earlier than any other moon of the 
vear. The light of it makes bright the 
fields and woods when it is even a little 
way up the sky. But the thickets are 
densely dark. Torchlight is needed there 
on moonlight nights, as well as late or early 
when the moon does not shine. Still it 
is bad luck to start out by torchlight. 
After the hunt is a hundred yards away, the 
torches may be lit, it does not so much 
matter. Dan commonly lit his torch, even 
if there was a moon, when they came to the 
fence around the old field. If it had not 
been for the hedgerow you might have 
walked through the rotting rails anywhere. 
The old fields made part of the land that 
had been in chancery. It was all of twenty 
years since a plow had run in them. Still 
there were many acres clear of everything 
but sedge, yet vhickets were plenty, and 
very tall, as were also persimmon trees. 
Grapevines overran the thickets, and not 
one persimmon tree in a dozen was un- 
fruitful. Persimmon trees are male and 
female, but luckily for Brer Possum and 
his congeners, the proportion of unfruitful 
staminate trees to fruitful pistillate ones, 
is less than one to twenty. 

Persimmon trees are, after a sort, sylvan 
immortelles. Nobody ever saw a dead one, 
any more than a dead mule. Cutting down 
and grubbing up does not destroy them. 
They sprout cheerfully from the tiniest tip 
of root, and keep on sprouting from year to 
year, defying even August cutting. As to 
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seat the tree is nobly catholic, growing and 
bearing much fruit upon thin land, growing 
more, bearing still more fruit, upon rich. 
It spreads by seeds as well as by sprouts. 
In the sunny, open fields, which it loves 
passing well, it grows commonly in clumps, 
from five to twenty, though the trunks 
stand well apart. In the woods it grows 
singly, and curiously enough, ripens its 
fruit earlier than when growing in the open. 
There are very many sub-species of it, differ- 
entiated mainly by the several manners of 
fruit. Some trees ripen it early in Septem- 
ber; others keep the acrid puckery tang 
until February. The early trees are often 
bare before frost, covering the ground under- 
neath with their fruit, which is round, 
deeply flattened at either end, of a deep 
tawny yellow, and thickly covered with the 
richest blue bloom. The flowers, green and 
inconspicuous, come out in mid-May all 
along last year’s twigs. Sometimes thicy 
are very many, sometimes very few. by 
their number you can judge the next fall's 
persimmon crop, since every one sets fruit. 
This early-ripe fruit is lusciously sweet and 
juicy. The pulp is near the color of a ripe 
pumpkin’s flesh, but a thought more tawny. 
It lies close around the seeds, which are flat, 
satin-smooth and of a light brown, each 
firmly incased in a fleshy skin. A _ persim- 
mon might indeed be described without 
libel as a rosette of these flat seeds bedded 
in pulp and covered. To the very last the 
seeds keep the puckery quality of the green 
fruit, so in eating it is the part of wisdom 
merely to suck the pulp. Late persimmons 
hang on all winter, and are thus a real god- 
send to the wild things in the time of deep 
snows. The trees grow most commonly 
on poor clay soil, lying high and dry, yet 
reach a fair size for their kind. Persimmon 
trees never grow big; one as much as two 
feet across at the butt is exceptional. The 
late trees bear lavishly, literally loading 
down their twigs with fruit, but the fruit 
is small, not half the size of the early globes, 
yet fuller of seed, It is also dry to mealiness, 
yet well worth eating when picked frozen 
from the tree. Betwixt the early sort and 
the late, there is a constant succession. All 
but the very latest cast their fruit as soon 
as it reaches full ripeness. Wild grapes are 
something the same way. They are divided 
roughly into summer grapes and winter ones, 
though the summer grapes do not ripen until 
October. 
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Possums may be depended on to know 
and choose the best feeding ground. Hunt- 
ing luck depends very much upon the hunt- 
ers knowing the same thing. In the old 
fied Joe and Dan had the lay of the land by 
heart. The big swale was full of grapes, 
sumer and winter ones, not to name crab- 
apples and black haws and persimmons 
thick enough on the higher ground round 
about the swale always to furnish two. or 
three trees, fully ripe. So they went straight 
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him up! Hunt him 16 7] i. 
crying was spasmodic. pe ine in- 
tervals of silence to catch a dog’s 

opening on the trail. The trail might arte 
struck in the unlikeliest place. Brer Pos- 
sum comes and goes almost as crookedly as 
Brer Rabbit. But no matter how crooked 
a line may be, if you take a compass and 
keep drawing circles all over the surface it 
crosses, one circle is sure at least to fall slap 
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to it, crossing open breadths of sedge, with 
the dogs running out in leaping circles upon 


either side. Wrong worked majestically 
alone. Music and Damsel kept together as 
though hunting in couple. They were ex- 
cellent comrades, except now and then, 
when it happened Music was taken upon a 
night hunt and Damsel left. All three ran 
deviously, sniffing audibly and visible only 
when they leaped higher than the sedge. 
It came up to the waist, in places even up 
to the shoulders. So the hunters cried 


upon it—hence the tactics of the dogs. 
When Damsel found first, Daddy Jim gave 
a yell at least three miles wide and half a 
mile high. Daddy Jim’s dogs stood to him 
for wife, and children, and friends. So the 
others never in the least grudged his tri- 
umph; Little Moses, indeed, led the whoop- 
ing after him, quite as though Wrong was 
not in the field. Everybody ran pellmell 
after the dogs, all three in cheery full cry. 
Somehow their notes accorded well—partic- 
ularly well when they were undervoiced by 
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lusty yells and whooping. It was a jocund 
rush to the persimmon trees. There often 
the moonshine showed a couple of gray 
gluttons feasting in the very tip. Persim- 
mon trees are ill to climb; they are not only 
distressingly slender, but have few low- 
growing branches. Notwithstanding some- 
body at once went up to shake out the 
feasters. The climber got as near them as 
he dared go, then set the tree rocking, at 
the same time shaking with all his might 
the especial branch to which the possum 
clung. If they were fat—and what Novem- 
ber possum is not?—he easily shook loose 
their foothold, but then the tail came into 
play. A possum’s tail is as long as him- 
self, very strong, and hairless for six inches 
from the tip. With this hairless part he 
can grip and cling, wrapping it round and 
round a small bough, and holding fast, though 
the shaking may swing him back and forth 
like a pendulum. Sometimes, if he felt the 
tail-hold slipping, he let go, and made a 
mad leap for a neighboring bough. But 
when at last he was shaken out, or if that 
was impracticable, the tree itself chopped 
down, he lay seemingly dead, eyes shut, 
tail limp, paws limber, a lump of fur and 
flesh, not even stirring at a sniffing dog. 
He did not breathe, indeed, so long as his 
captors stood watching him, but once their 
eyes turned elsewhere, he was up and away 
like a flash. He rarely got the chance, 
though. Somebody either hustled him into 
a stout gunnysack, or slipped his tail into 
the cleft end of a sapling, and swung him 
over the shoulders. A double catch—that 
is, two possums in one tree—was balanced 
at either end of the sapling, and sent joy- 
ously home. A fat possum is too heavy 
to carry uselessly throughout a night hunt; 
how much more, then, two fat possums? 
The beasts were always kept alive, fed and 
often fattened, until wanted for cooking. 
Unless dressed as soon as killed, the flesh 
becomes rank and unpleasant. 

It was odd to see the dogs strike a wild 
eat’s track. They ran faster than ever, but 
with bristles up, and a deeper menacing 
note in their barking. Wrong always 


seemed to be protesting—he trailed nothing 
but possums and coons, though he could do 
no less than join in the erving when Musie’s 
growling note said “ Varmint!” 

Toward twelve o’clock, when the moon 
stood high enough to light up tall timber, 
the possum hunt turned into a coon hunt. 
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Coons, compared to possums, are lean at 
their fattest, but of a high game flavor, 
savory enough after a surfeit of sweet fat. 
Old man Shack said, “A yearlin’ coon tha: 
hadn’t hustled hisself too much, killed when 
the sign was right, skinned with the hea: 
on, and fixed up nice with pepper and salt, 
an’ flour doin’s inside, was better’n any wil: 
turkey that ever gobbled or strutted”; bu 
the old man, it was well known, would ea: 
pretty much anything that could be go: 
inside an oven, or roasted in the ashes. Th: 
world lay all enchanted at midnight, wit!. 
the dew crisping into frost under the silve: 
moonshine. There were white blurs anc 
blotches upon the tree trunks, and a glor: 
ous mottle of light and shadow all over th: 
rustling leaves. The dogs ran freer, anc 
bayed louder, the whoops were keener anc. 
more thrilling. Wrong took the lead ther. 
as of right. No coon ever littered could 
trick his keen nose—not even by springing 
from one tree to another for may be thre: 
hundred yards before he came to earth, and 
set off at a dead run for his waterside castle. 
Wrong ran leaping, catching the scent in 
air, barking as he ran, his eyes glinting green 
fire. When at last he treed, either at the 
nest or away from it, he was the very 
moral of quivering eagerness until he saw 
the axes out, and somebody building a fire. 
Then he lay down sedately, put his nose 
between his forepaws, but kept his eyes fast 
upon the tree. When the coon was shaken 
out, or the tree came crashing down, Wrong 
was upon his foe in the twinkling of an eye. 
Coons are hard and bitter fighters, turning 
upon their backs as they touch the earth, 
and striking out furiously with teeth and 
claws. But no matter how big and savage 
the coon, nor what a master of fence he 
showed himself, Wrong never let one get 
away. Wrong had both the wit and the art 
to nip Brer Coon betwixt ear and shoul- 
der, whirl him over and finish him with a 
quick crunch at the back of the neck. 
Sometimes when a nest tree came down, 
and a whole coon colony was chopped out 
of the snug grass-lined woody chamber in 
which they had thought to sleep away part 
of the winter, Wrong had to choose betwixt 
old coons and young, and always chose 
those who would put up the best fight. 
Coons hibernate but slightly, sleeping 
commonly from the winter solstice to about 
“Ground Hog day,” which is the second of 
February. They nest high in hollows well up 
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the trunks of tall trees. A warm spell in 
January wakes them to sit nodding and 
blinking in the doors of their holes. But 
the sieeping is evidently not to escape 
cold wveather, since they run about over 
light, carly snows; and if the creeks, at their 
lowes: in November, skim over from sudden 
sever’ weather, the coons often break the 
ice to wash their feet, their faces and their 
break‘ast, thus showing themselves the 
cleaniiest among nest-making animals. Joe 
had had more than one young coon for a 
pet. They are pretty, intelligent, and full 
of cunning tricks, but very mischievous. 
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possum. The yams were dumped right in 
the middle of the fire, covered first with 
embers, then with blazing brands that would 
shortly be coals, and left for half an hour, 
men and dogs the while lying supine upon 
the leaves, feet to the fire, the men telling 
ghost tales, or hunting stories, or the signs 
and wonders of witchwork. Joe listened 
drowsily, watching the moonshine creep, 
the fire shine flicker, until his eyelids shut 
of their own weight. And then he knew 
nothing more until Dan hauled him up 
standing, thrust something hot into his 
hands, and said, loudly; 
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Sharp axes with strong and willing arms 
to ply them, bring down very big trees in 
a little while. By time the coon was 
caught, or the colony chopped out, the fire 
was blazing royally, and potato roasting in 
order. “Sometimes the potatoes, sweet yel- 
low yams, came out of the gunnysack, or 
the pockets of the hunters. Oftener some- 
body had slipped aside to plunder an out- 
lying patch. Nobody ever objected to such 
plundering. It was accepted, indeed, as 
the sign of good neighborhood; besides, 
the plundered knew their potatoes might 
come back to them in the shape of a fat 


“Wake up, ole son! Eberybody else done 
eat er hot tater—eben ter de dawgs.’”’ 

Going home through the gray small hours 
with cocks crowing all about, the hunters 
oftensang. Daddy Jim nevei sang out loud, 
but droned a low, deep underchord. Most 
of the songs were but snatches. Dan said 
Daddy Jim knew every song that ever was 
made for a night hunt, but wanted to keep 
them all to himself. Little Moses also knew 
songs, and many tales of the animals, but 
he had a fitful memory—it was not once a 
month he could sing anything or tell any- 
thing straight through. 
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A SKIRMISH WITH THE SQUIRRELS 


By k. W. Sandys 


BELIEVE that of all our four-footed 

game, great and small, the squirrel 

has afforded the most fun. He is 
the boy’s first important quarry, as he is 
the last resource of those still fond of their 
bit of sport, but too old or too enfeebled 
for the rough work necessary in the pursuit 
of big game. And I know many men, too, 
in the sturdy prime of life, who do not hesi- 
tate to say that they prefer a lively day’s 
squirrel hunting to trailing any member of 
the deer family. Certain it is that more 
men hunt squirrels than ever seek the ranges 
of the cervide. The varieties of the squirrel 
family which are deemed worthy of pursuit 
in this country and in Canada number four, 
viz., the gray squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis), 
the black squirrel (S. niger), the fox squirrel, 
which I believe scientists regard as a variety 
of the preceding, and the red squirrel (S. 
hudsonicus). The last named js a nuisance, 
and in order to abate a nuisance, he shall 
be first considered. He is a very common 
and remarkably officious little beast, a dan- 
gerous gossip and an_ intolerable scold. 
Still-hunters hate him as they do the jay, for 
both quite frequently balk the hunter’s efforts 
by kicking up such a row at a critical mo- 
ment that every creature within earshot 
knows at once that man, the dreaded, is 
about. The red squirrel is also apt to be 
troublesome in other ways. He is here, 
there and everywhere, about the barns and 
cribs, stealing grain to hide in various 
places, storing nuts in the attic, where he 
persists in running races and clattering 
about when you most want to sleep, and 
he it is who litters your velvet lawn with 
countless fragments of pine and fir cones, 
until what was a sward of beauty looks like 
a swirl of scraps. And all of these might be 
forgiven, as in doing them the creature 
merely follows its natural instincts, but 
there are graver charges against him. Quick, 
alert, beautiful and interesting he may be, 
yet he has a more than sufficiently strong 
dash of evil in his nature. To see him cozily 
hunched up on a limb with his red banderole 
of a tail curled over his back, while he en- 
joys his midday siesta, or when sitting erect 


upon his haunches, after the manner of his 
kind, while his nimble forepaws— h:ndle 
cone, nut or other food with truly murvel- 
ous dexterity, one would never suspect him 
of being guilty of any graver crime ‘han 
some trifling petty larceny. Again, as he 
bounds over the ground in graceful s) ced, 
or rushes along the, to all but him, pre- 
various footing of a narrow and_ per!iaps 
crooked fence-top, or darts up one trec and 
flings himself to the next. in reckless «ban- 
don (he is a famous climber and leape:), or 
when he hangs head-downward on a iree- 
bole and coughs, scolds and swears at you 
in sputtering wrath, as though the torrent 
of his rage ran more freely out of him in 
the inverted position, it is hard to recognize 
in him anything worse than a funny and 
quite desirable small chap. 

But let us step into the orchard. The 
air is vibrant with the woe of robins, the 
wailing of catbirds and the sympathetic 
cries of a host of feathered. neighbors. 
Some great sorrow has fallen somewhere 
amid the blooms and perfumes of that 
erstwhile peaceful scene. The cause of it 
sits yonder upon a stub, turning something 
in his ready forepaws, which he calmly 
devours, to the accompaniment of screams 
and frantie protestations by the frenzied 
birds. Something falls to the ground as 
the squirrel moves away. It proves to be 
the blood-stained fragment of a dainty egg- 
shell, and its condition tells that within a 
few days a young bird might have been 
born. Above the lawn towers a sturdy pine, 
the top of which had once been cut off to make 
the tree grow thicker. The flat top of the 
trunk has for years been the chosen nesting- 
place for a pair of beautiful mourning doves. 
Standing near the tree we hear a low cough- 
ing and sputtering which sounds not unlike 
muttered profanity. Mingled with it we 
hear an occasional sharp pat-bat-bat, after 
each repetition of which the profanity 
increases in volume. Peering upward we 
see amid the dense green, one of Nature's 
small tragedies being played in deadly 
earnest. The male dove is firmly braced 
above the two snowy eggs, from which. the 
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you ¢ will shortly appear if all goes well. 
The love has on* wing raised as a fencer 
hold- his free hand, while the other wing is 
soft’ patting the bird’s side. Sticking to 
the ‘ree trunk a few inches below the nest 
js + squirrel intent upon a raid. He has 
wat ied those eggs since the process of 
inci. ation began, and he knows right well 
the they are now as he would have them. 
He »akes a sudden bounce to intimidate 
the ‘ove, but the bird is brave. Quick as 
af -h the ready wing meets the robber’s 
with a biff-baff which tells that there 
-ynsiderable force behind it. The blows 
alwost knock the squirrel from the trunk, 
anc he is compelled to temporarily retreat. 
Bu' although his attacks have been repulsed 
hal: a dozen times he is by no means done. 
He -idles around the trunk and attempts to 
cary the fortress from another point, but 
the wary dove is ready for him, and again 
the wing beats him off. This will never 
do, say we, so while one goes for the gun, 
the other keeps watch of the robber’s 
movements. Finally, after being driven to 
a proper distance from the tree, the squirrel’s 
evil-doing is ended by a storm of small shot, 
and the doves may rest in peace. 
The red squirrel unquestionably destroys 
a great number of the eggs of small birds, 
always preferring those about ready for the 
hatching. He will also devour young birds 
if he ean find them within a day or two after 
they have left the shell. I have never 
known him to attack a nest after the young 
had commenced to sprout feathers, but I 
have seen quite enough of his work during 
the earlier stages to warrant his destruction. 
I never shoot him for any other reason, as 
I consider him an altogether too easy quarry 
to afford any sport, while in my opinion his 
wretched little body is not worth bothering 
about for the table. In the case of the 
gray, black and fox squirrels things are 
different. A fat young one of any of these 
varieties is indeed dainty fare—so good that 
it must be tasted to be properly appreciated. 
Nor are the old ones, when in prime condi- 
tion, to be despised, as they only suffer when 
compared with the young, there naturally 
being a slight lack of tenderness and juici- 
ness. Properly shot, dressed and cooked, 
a fat squirrel is about as appetizing a morsel 
as 2 man would care to taste. 
The gray squirrel is of plump form and 
comparatively short bodied; he carries a 
fine tail which looks not unlike a beautiful 


gray plume. He is not so active as the red 
one, but he is perfectly at home in the trees, 
where as a leaper and climber he is a worthy 
representative of his agile family. But to 
my mind the longer and more slender black 
fellow is the handsomest of all. His coat, 
when in prime condition, shines like satin, 
and his long glossy tail adds to his apparent 
slenderness, and truly is an adornment 
gracefully worn. The black squirrel is a 
fearless climber and a daring leaper, and, 
strange to say, in spite of his color, an 
intense black all over, he is not so easily 
seen after he has once reached the upper 
branches of any ordinary-sized tree. He 
and his gray cousins are wonderfully clever 
at hiding, and they will stick so close to a 
trunk, or He so flat along a limb, that, fre- 
quently they escape observation, or are 
only located by the tip of a tail waving 
in the breeze, or by the erect ears showing 
above their resting place. The chief food 
of these animals consists of nuts, mast and 
other vegetable growths, and they are 
passionately fond of corn, especially when 
the grain is just passing beyond the milky 
stage. At this time, when at all numerous, 
they work considerable damage among the 
corn. I have seen half a dozen blacks fol- 
lowing each other at speed along the top 
of a snake fence, every squirrel carrying a 
dainty ear of corn in his mouth. The 
plunder was borne to the shelter of the 
woods and there devoured at leisure. The 
squirrels would make many trips during a 
day, and a stroll through the cornfield 
would reveal ample evidence of their de- 
structiveness. More than once I have 
heard farmers declare that the black raiders 
had destroyed fully three-fourths of what 
had promised to be a fair crop. This, of 
course, was where the field lay close to a 
wood. I have used both shotgun and 
rifle in the pursuit of this game, and have 
enjoyed fine sport with both. When the 
shotgun was the weapon it never was aimed 
at a crouching squirrel. Sportsmanship 
demanded that the game should be in 
motion when the trigger was pulled. The 
squirrel might be dashing over the ground, 
speeding along a fence-top, a limb, or 
ascending a tree-bole, it was all right so 
long as he was moving. The proudest feat 
of all was to stop one in the air in the middle 
of a leap from one tree to another. This 
required quick and accurate work, and the 
best of shots frequently failed to score a 
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clean kill. A miss in the air and a kill with 
the second barrel as the squirrel raced 
along a limb, very often occurred. 

In days, alas! long since past, we of the 
squirrel brigade were full of tricks to be 
played upon an unsophisticated comrade, 
If a squirrel was lost to sight in a thick- 
foliaged tree, then the wisest course was 
to get the other fellow to pound the trunk 
with a club. When a squirrel was seen 
upon the ground and making good time 
for his favorite tree, then it was good form 
to pursue yelling to excite your friend, and 
as the tree was neared to allow him to out- 
run you a trifle. Of course the squirrel 
went up the far side of the trunk, and your 
comrade, flushed with having out-footed 
you, promptly chased around the tree to 
get a shot, whereupon the squirrel, being 
unable to count, at once shifted around 
to your side and offered an easy mark as it 
cannot climb straight upward too fast for 
even a moderate shot. When certain that a 
squirrel was hidden in the upper foliage, or 
upon some limb, and all pounding and 
shouting had failed to move him, the last 
resort was to fire one barrel into the densest 
part of the tree, and then to stop the game 
with the second. Unless the squirrel had 
actually holed, this seldom failed to start 
him. For some unknown reason the supply 
of black squirrels varied curiously. One 
season they would be found in great num- 
bers. I once drove seven up a single dead 
tree which stood in a cornfield, and a year 
later I might not see one in a long day’s 
tramp. The country folk had a saying that 
black squirrels were plentiful every seven 
years. I will not vouch for the correctness 
of this, but I know that after the army of 
squirrels had disappeared, they were not 
again numerous until some years had 
elapsed. I never rightly understood their 
migrations, but I have seen large numbers 
of them moving through the woods, as 
though bound upon some well understood 
mission. I have killed plenty of them in 
one bit of woods and a few days later found 
not one upon the same ground, while the 
next bit of woods in the direction of the 
general movement would furnish the best 
of sport. 

The successful squirrel hunter was the 
envy of his youthful associates. I ranked 
high, possibly because I had a much better 
gun than any of my comrades. I used to 
sally forth with a narrow strap buckled 
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about my waist. When I got a squirrel [ 
would slit his hind leg under the tendon, 
pass the strap through and let him hing, 
When the bag was large, I invariably took 
the longest route through the streets, t00, 
There were many negroes in our town, Tey 
loved “squrl’”’ and were always hunting 
when the game was to be had. A |: rge 
percentage of them were good hunters, '\0; 
they thoroughly understood the habit. of 
their quarry, and they, of course, posse~ sed 
that natural lazy patience so characteri-tic 
of their race. They carried, as a rule, very 
long-barreled single shotguns, of al 
fourteen ‘or sixteen gauge, while the —m- 
munition was in the old-fashioned iorn 
and pouch, or perhaps more frequent!, in 
bottles of suitable size. Every one of t ese 
quaint old guns was surely the best «yer 
made, and their owners had all sort- of 
names for them, such as “Long Maria,” 
“Sweet Honey,” “Wild Frank,” “ Reaciin’ 
Sue,” and so on. A few of these guns wien 
properly loaded, would shoot fairly cll, 
but most of them were regular old gasy pes 
which flung the big shot used in all direc- 
tions. Their owners never attempted a 
running shot, but followed a squirrel until 
it had halted in an easy position, and tlien, 
like as not, the old gun was fired from a rest. 
The fact that every squirrel secured meant 
a dime or more in the hunter’s pocket 
will explain the extreme caution exercised. 

The negroes, dyed-in-the-wool pot-hunt- 
ers as they were, not unfrequently fell vic- 
tims to our youthful deviltry. They never 
would give a squirrel a fair chance, «nd 
they absolutely wouldn’t hustle, so we 
did things to them cheerfully and without 
price. To roll a wad of leaves and tie it 
firmly with a bit of twine is a very simple 
matter; to cut a tail from a dead squirrel 
and affix it to the roll is not too laborious, 
considering the joys it may bring. To 
climb an easy tree and lash the dummy in 
a lofty fork possibly is hardish work, but 
then, when the tail swings good and free, 
the outfit does look so like a squirrel. Thus 
we made and set the “coon-trap.”’ 

And if the “coon” didn’t find it, we at- 
tended to everything with a guileless sim- 
plicity which was extremely beautiful. We 
would meet the “coon” and make [fiir 
speech unto him, show to him our squirrels 
and gradually drift him into the danger 
zone. Ten to one, he’d see the squirrel 
first, too! And then was it not rare, sweet 
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joy 0 notice how he would manceuver us 
away from the prize till he had got us good 
and far in spite of our exasperating dawd- 
ling’? Then it surely would be “Wa’al, 
goo! mawnin’, gemmon—reckon I’se dun 
gwine dish yere way fur a peece—You’se 
’tire'y tew spry fur de ole man dis mawnin’.” 

And then how we'd leg it till we could 
meli in behind handy trees from which to 
watch the old rascal hustling back to his 
“scurl’! He'd find it, too, all right, and 
befire long the roar of the old gaspipe 
wold come to our straining ears. Sweet 
was the sound—sweet as would be the purl 
of running water in the desert, or a drift 
of musie through an opened gate of Para- 
dis. Only the truly good can under- 
stand. 

And the “coon” would load and _ fire 
again and again, while we would keep care- 
ful tabs so that we could tell exactly how fast 
he was feeding the old gaspipe. We could 
picture him fumbling and sweating while 
trying to keep his pop eyes on the quarry. 
At every fresh roar there would be gasping 
snorts of bliss, while we lay on the ground 
and clung to roots and things, lest we be 
bodily transported to where such pleasure 
knows no end. And when at last the final 
silence came—when we knew that shot, 
or powder, or caps had run out! Wow! 
how good it was!—how fair the earth! how 
sweet just to be allowed to live and lie there 
and picture the outraged one going home 
and maybe half knocking the head off the 
first pickaninny that dared to ask—“ Did 
yo’ git menny squrl?” 

But the cream of squirrel shooting is 
enjoyed by the man who uses a light rifle 
of small caliber and medium power. The 
“22 long”? as now turned out by our lead- 
ing makers, is an excellent weapon—in 
fact the best in the world for the purpose. 
I had a single-shot .32, and later a .22, and 
I have enjoyed capital sport with both. 
Neither arm had sufficient range to be 
dangerous to people or stock at a distance, 
while they would throw lead with sur- 
prising accuracy to the tops of the tallest 
trees. Good rifle shots always aimed for the 
squirrel’s head, both to add to the diffi- 
culty of the sport and to avoid spoiling 
meat. And be it known that a squirrel’s 
head at a range of forty or fifty yards is 
no easy mark. If a reader doubt this let 
him go to the woods for a day, keep all 
empty shells, and at the end of the day 


let him try to make the dead squirrels and 
the empty shells tally. He may be con- 
siderably surprised. Quite frequently a 
squirrel would be discovered lying flat 
upon a large limb, or sticking close to a 
tree-bole. In such cases it was a favorite 
trick to try the “barking” shot—z.e., to 
cause the ball to strike the bark imme- 
diately under the squirrel. If correctly 
done the shock would bounce the squirrel 
from its hold and send it down as dead as 
though the ball had actually touched it. 
This feat of “barking” squirrels has been 
questioned by some doubters, but I have 
seen it done, and have myself done it so 
many times, that I wonder that every squir- 
rel hunter does not know all about it. I 
never attempted it with the .22, so cannot 
speak positively about that arm, but with 
anything of larger caliber, the shot is not 
only practicable, but easy to any one 
skilled in the use of the light rifle at short 
ranges. Vastly more difficult feats are per- 
formed daily in shooting galleries. 

The best of all seasons for the use of the 
rifle is during those brave brown days when 
nuts are ripe, and the most profitable 
hours are immediately after sunrise and 
toward sunset. Then the squirrels are busy 
feeding, and the true still-hunter will find 
much to interest him, even though he 
should fail to bag a head of game. That all 
things come to him who waits is peculiarly 
applicable to this form of sport. There is no 
use in tramping noisily about and looking 
for the game. Sharp eyes and ears see and 
hear you long before your duller faculties 
can locate their owners—the one reliable 
way is to keep still and listen. 

Let us go into this wood where broad- 
leaved hickories, sturdy oaks, scattering 
chestnuts, towering elms and fine beeches 
and maples are mingled in fair proportion. 
Tread lightly here, ’tis squirrel-haunted 
ground, and let us seat ourselves upon yon- 
der mossy log well within the shadow of 
the woods. The one large pool—all the 
sun has left of the creek—gleams placidly 
beside us as its surface catches the first 
golden light which tells us the day has well 
begun and promises fair for the sport. 
The woods are strangely quiet. A myster- 
ious silence broods over everything, and 
silent - footed shadows creep from tree to 
tree. Now and then a whisper of bird 
music tinkles faintly far away, only to 
quickly die and render the solemn stillness 
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the more impressive. We wait—and wait. 
Noiseless shafts of golden light flash 
through loopholes in the dome of foliage and 
start mimic fires among the fallen leaves. 
We breathe the sweet woodsy airs, and 
feel within us something of the holy calm 
which seems to have brought the entire 
scene under its soothing spell. 

Spat! We involuntarily start, for the 
sound seemed to rip the stillness like a pis- 
tol shot. Was it a large drop of water 
falling fair upon a broad leaf, or was it——? 

Spat—spat! There it is again, and this 
time followed by a soft rustling of leaves 
in that hickory thirty feet away. The spell 
is broken; the witchery of woodlands has 
lost its subtle charm, for the hunter’s blood 
leaps in response to the sounds which tell 
that the game is afoot. A distant barking 
elicits a louder, nearer reply, and soon 
sounds of busy life are heard upon every 
hand. <A fragment of nutshell falls pat- 
tering through the ieaves and strikes the 
ground in plain view, and small branches 
almost overhead rustle and sway.  Pres- 
ently the little rifle is pointed upward and 
remains for a moment as steady as though 
held in a vise. Then a sharp report, a 
momentary violent agitation among the 
leaves, a succession of crashes, a heavy 
thump upon the ground—and there he lies. 
He is a fat fellow, but a red streak in his 
glossy fur shows that the ball passed 
through his neck, a full inch from the spot 
aimed at. But the view was none too 
clear and no meat was spoiled. Rustling 
of leaves and branches are heard in several 
directions, for the rifle, although small, has 
a spiteful tongue, and the timorous game 
has moved away a bit. In the distance a 
swift shape is traversing a fallen tree, but 
we had better remain quietly where we are, 
as there may be another hiding in our tree. 
Moments pass and at last a leaf rustles 
faintly. There! See—upon that long limb 
stretching toward the maples. With high- 
arched back and head in bold relief, he 
pauses to measure the leap. The other 
rifle comes to position, dwells a moment, 
then again the fatal crack. The squirrel 
makes a convulsive spring in the direction 
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it had intended taking, but it appears to 
halt in mid-air; then it comes whizzing 
down, turning over and over as it falls, 
The shock was instant death. Not ‘ad 
practice this. 

And so it goes on through three pleas nt 
hours. We change position now and t!cn, 
until at last the word has been pa--ed 
around to all the furry people and cha: ces 
become few and far between. Our ‘ast 
squirrel is espied running along a ric’ ty 
fence and we watch him closely. He |: 'ts, 
hesitates, then drops upon the gro: od, 
where for a time he sits erect while he t.. es 
careful observations. When he is sati- ‘ed 
that the coast is clear, he moves towari ‘he 
pool in a series of hesitating leaps, i: er- 
rupted by many cautious pauses for cx- 
amination of the surroundings. He at st 
leaps to a small snag which projects a ew 
inches above the water. He forms a p: ‘ty 
picture as he sits with his ebon plume fa 
tail curling gracefully above him, while his 
inverted image is sharply distinct in the ter 
below. It is indeed a fair chance at { rty 
yards, yet at the sound of the rifle a cas: ide 
of white water leaps into the air and the 
thoroughly frightened squirrel darts to the 
nearest tree. In his haste he has chosen 
an isolated shelter, far beyond leaping is- 
tance from its nearest neighbor. And now 
for a lively windup. The tree is healthy 
and tall; there is not a hole in it, and the 
game’s sole chance is to climb to the loftiest 
twig that will bear his weight. There he 
is, at the very top, swaying to and fro upon 
a support no thicker than a lead pencil, 
while his tail flutters free and adds to the 
difficulty of the mark. Five times the 
small rifles hail him and the lead buzzes 
past, maybe almost ruffling his fur. A 
sixth shot is better timed and a small black 
ball starts earthward, gaining velocity and 
bulk as it comes, until it strikes the earth 
with a thump which might be heard many 
yards, as it rebounds a yard into the air. 
Now let us seek home for a late breakfast 
for the cup of coffee at starting has long 
since lost its good influence. We may try 
again toward evening, for there are plenty 
of squirrels left. 
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T is indeed strange, if not perplexing, 
| ‘hat in a generation of keen, pro- 
sressive competition and_ scientific 
train ng, records in athletics created thirty, 
fort) and even fifty years ago should still 
defy ull efforts to lower them. In cycling 
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and swimming each successive year sees a 
new crop of records, which, perhaps, the 
figures of the following year will supplant; 
but in many other branches of physical ex- 
ercise records of our grandfather’s days 
still linger. A few long-standing ones, it is 
true, have vanished within recent years, 
but they were more or less on the technical 
order, and, compared with the ones remain- 
ing, insignificant. 

Undoubtedly the most noted character 
of bygone athletic days was Louis Bennett, 
or, to use his more familiar pseudonym, 
“Deerfoot,” who has but recently died. 
He was a full-blood Seneca Indian, who, 
after astonishing everybody in this country 
by his marvelous speed and stamina, went 
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to England, where his racing caused the 
greatest enthusiasm. His name and speed 
were not the only things Deerfoot intro- 
duced to the Britons. He stepped on his 
mark attired in the gala costume of his na- 
tion, and loped along in his native moccasins 
at a pace before which opponents and rec- 
ords went down ignominiously. With his 
head-dress of eagle feathers crowning wiry 
black hair and the stolid features of his raee, 
he strode around the tracks with the un- 
wavering persistency of a brave on a hot 
trail, and covered mile after mile with an 
elasticity and endurance that defied fatigue. 
His greatest achievement was at London, 
England, April 3, 1863. Leaving the rec- 
ords behind him at eleven miles, he con- 
tinued on for another mile at the same un- 
abated gait, and completed the twelve miles 
in 1 hour 2 minutes 24 seconds. The 
nearest approach since to these figures is 
1 hour 2 minutes 43 seconds, made by Sidney 
Thomas at Stamford Bridge, London, Oc- 
tober 22, 1892. In the exact hour Deerfoot 
covered 11 miles 970 yards, and only two 
athletes have ever surpassed the perform- 
ance—namely, F. E. Bacon, 11 miles 1243 
yards, in 1897, and Harry Watkins, 11 miles 
1,286 yards, in 1899. 

Contemporary with Deerfoot was “ Bill” 
Lang, and the year 1863 saw him, like the 
Indian, in the zenith of his prowess. He 
was born at London, England, on December 
22, 1838, and was what local nomenclature 
termed a “Cockney.” At Manchester, on 
July 18, 1863, he ran a mile and a quarter 
in 5 minutes 35$ seconds, time which has 
never been approached nearer than 5 min- 
utes 38 4-5 seconds, by T. P. Conneff, at 
Bergen Point, N. J., in 1895. W.G. George 
ran the distance in 5 minutes 44 seconds, in 
1882, and -similar figures are recorded of 
J. Kibblewhite, in 1890. Two weeks after 
having established his mile-and-a-quarter 
record, Lang covered two miles in 9 minutes 
114 seconds. The only runner since to get 
within measurable distance of this was 
W. G. George, with 9 minutes 17 2-5 seconds, 
in 1884. Again in the same year, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1863, Lang still further encroached 
on established figures by running a mile at 
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Newmarket in 4 minutes, 2 seconds. The 
course was straightaway and partly down- 
hill, however, so that the performance has 
no place on the record tables. It is claimed 
that Lang subsequently ran the mile in 4 
minutes even, on the Hammersmith road, 
but the conditions were again questionable, 
and the record has simply merged into a 
tradition. 

Another giant pedestrian of that eventful 
year was “Jack ’’ White. He had few equals 
at any distance from a mile to ten, while at 
all the intermediate distances he reigned 
supreme. His figures for three and four 
miles have only recently been altered, and 
his records for six and seven miles are still 
emblazoned on the scroll of fame. Any 
man who has ever trained for distance 
running knows the difficulty of covering 
two miles inside of ten minutes; about a 
dozen have continued this gait for three 
miles; the favored ones who have sus- 
tained the pace through the fourth mile 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
but beyond five miles only one mortal is 
on record as keeping within the even time, 
and that is “Jack”” White. The feat was per- 
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formed at Hackney-Wick, England, May 11, 
1863, when White ran seven miles in 34 
minutes 45 seconds. These figures of 
thirty-seven years ago have not since been 
altered, and perhaps their exceptional merit 
can best be shown by contrast with the 
times of Sid Thomas, the world’s greatest 
amateur, nearly thirty years later. 
SIX MILES, SEVEN MILES 

White, 29 min. 50 sec. 34 min. 45 sec. 

Thomas, 30 “ 173 “ 35 “ 363 “ 

No man has ever beaten George Sewari|'s 
wonderful time of 19$ seconds for 200 yar's, 
made fifty-three years ago; E. H. Pellivg, 
of the London A. C., is credited with 19 2-5 
seconds, but official investigation reves! od 
the fact that a veritable hurricane b! .w 
against the runner’s back, consequently ‘)ie 
record was rejected. 

Mention of phenomenal sprint races im: :e- 
diately conjures up the name of Harry 
Hutchens and the oft-discussed question of 
his exact speed for 100 yards. Some cise 
students of sprinting claimed he was good 
for 9 3-5 seconds, and would stretch a point 
toward 93; the less skeptical even vowed 
he possessed speed to carry him over tiat 
space of ground in 9 1-5 seconds. However 
vague this assertion may appear, there is 
little reason to doubt that Hutchens was 
faster than any man, amateur or profes- 
sional, who ever lived; and no better proof 
could be furnished towards the establish- 
ment of this claim than a story told the 
writer, several years ago, by the late L. E. 
Myers. It appears when Myers _ first 
visited England he trained for awhile at 
Stoke-on-Trent, and, by coincidence, Hutch- 
ens happened to be “doing a bit of work” 
at the same place. Prior to his departure 
from America, “Lon,” as Myers was famil- 
iarly called, was given a ten-second record 
for the hundred yards, and, as he said him- 
self, it made him so confident that he was 
of an opinion that he could defeat Hutchens. 
So one day he challenged the ex-Sheffielder 
to run him a hundred level for a basket of 
wine. “All right, Yank,’ said Hutchens, 
“but in order to make it more interesting, 
give you four yards’ start. You'll want 
it badly long before you finish.” Of course, 
Myers scouted the proposition, saying he 
did not need a yard from the best man on 
earth. After some persuasion, however, 
Myers accepted the handicap. They start- 
ed, and to Myers’ consternation, Hutchens, 
running in his straight-leg style like a 
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pace’. drew level at the sixty-yard mark, 
and ..r the remaining forty yards the Eng- 
lish in gained two additional yards on the 
American. Allowing that Myers could 
nego'iate the hundred in ten seconds, this 
race neant that Hutchens was, with track 
and w 
of 9 2-5 at his best. In the Sheffield handi- 
cap «| 1882 he started from scratch and ran 
131} vards in 12} seconds, which means 
some‘ hing like eight yards better than even 
time. His thirty seconds for 300 yards at 
Edinourgh, January 2, 1884, still holds the 
premicr place on the record books. This 
was in the “New Year’s Handicap,” on the 
old Powderhall grounds. Eighteen runners 
faced the starter with Hutchens alone on 
the scratch mark. The track was soft and 
sloppy, from a slight fall of snow which en- 
veloped “Auld Reekie” the night previous. 
Nevertheless, Hutchens got through his 
field like a deer through a frightened flock 
of sheep, and won by several yards to spare. 
An cye witness says that he was twice jos- 
iled to the edge of the track, and that he 
must have ran at least seven or eight yards 
more than the stipulated distance. Other 
remarkable performances of Hutchens, 
which, like the foregoing, are likely to re- 
main intact for many years, are: 150 yards 
in 14} seconds; 140 yards in 14 seconds, 
against a stiff breeze, and 134 seconds, run- 
ning in the opposite direction. A runner 
named W. G. Scarlet at Newmarket, Eng- 
land, in 1841, had previously accomplished 
the same results. 

Of all the performances, whether amateur 
or professional, the one most likely to stand 
against the assaults of time is 4 minutes 
123 seconds for the mile, by W. G. George, 
at Lillie Bridge, London, Monday, August 
23, 1886. The writer was amongst a crowd 
of about 2,000 enthusiasts who watched the 
race, which was the first of a series of three, 
between the Englishman and William Cum- 
mings, a Scotch professional. Cummings 
won the toss and chose the inside position, 
but, at the crack of the pistol, George jumped 
away and assumed the lead with the Scotch- 
man trailing about two yards behind. Thus 
they ran to the quarter, which was covered 
in 584 seconds. They maintained the same 
position to the half-mile, the time being 
2 minutes 2 seconds. Facing the three- 
quarter mark, Cummings spurted and went 
to the front, his time being 3 minutes 7} 
seconds. The spurt was no feeler, but in 
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dead earnest. Cummings tore along, with 
George a yard and a half behind. Going 
up the back stretch, the leader increased 
the pace, but rounding the last bend, amidst 
a roar from the crowd, George drew level. 
and with a splendid burst of speed on 
entering the homestretch took the lead. 
About a hundred yards from the finish 
Cummings tottered and fell, exhausted, and 
George finished alone the greatest mile ever 
run by mortal man. 

Amateur runners have made more head- 
way against records than professionals; 
still, several records of a quarter of a cen- 
tury are too much for the men of the present. 
It is nineteen years since L. E. Myers made 
his marvelous record of 2 minutes 13 sec- 
onds for 1,000 yards, and even such cracks 
as Kilpatrick, Lutyens, Dohm, Cross and 
Cummings, the professional, have failed to 
lower it. In the heavyweight department 
the harness lift of 3,239 pounds by the late 
and lamented William B. Curtis still re- 
mains unequaled, and may for years to 
come; as may the one-hand throw of 131 
feet 4 inches with a sixteen-pound hammer 
—3 feet 6 inches handle—by Maurice Davin. 
This feat was accomplished at Lansdowne 
Road, Dublin, in 1876. 
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THE CARE OF THE DOG. 
By Adele W. Lee. 


does not mean coddling and pamp- 

ering. I do not ask such care for 
any dog; for while that treatment may be 
a pleasure to some owners, it is not the dog’s 
sphere or for hisgood. The dog should have 
the consideration at its owner’s hands which 
its loyalty and devotion merit, but should 
always be held to the position of a willing, 
obedient servant. Yet how few house dogs 
are really obedient. They are beaten by 
the cook one moment, teased by the small 
boy the next, and then rescued and hugged 
by his big sister. 

A dog, to be a real source of pleasure to 
a household, should have one master from 
whom it takes its orders, and naturally looks 
up to as its ideal. With such a bond of 
sympathy established between owner and 
dog, the latter understands intuitively 
whether it is pleasing its master or not; 
and if the dog is a companion in the full 
sense of the word, physical punishment, 
with even a fairly intelligent specimen, 
is rarely needed. In a close study, cover- 
ing nearly all the breeds of dogs, I have 
found it a very safe rule to follow, to 
chastise only when a dog disobeys wil- 
fully and with full knowledge that he is 
so doing. A dog should take the most severe 
punishment from its master without resent- 
ment; one that growls or shows temper is 
most decidedly not a safe member of any 
household, and should be disposed of forth- 
with. Almost any self-respecting dog will 
resent punishment from a stranger, and we 
cannot blame it very much should it retaliate 
in kind. 

If one is raising a puppy great care should 
be taken to discriminate when it should be 
punished for wilful disobedience, otherwise 
the dog may be ruined for life; and a young 
puppy should never be given a severe whip- 
ping. If it is thoroughly frightened it is 
likely to be permanently cowed in spirit, and 
no amount of petting afterwards can over- 
come it. Of equal importance is a friendly 
pat and word of encouragement when the 
dog does something which pleases us. He 
is not a clairvoyant; he takes his cue from his 
master, and, if encouraged, is very apt to 
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repeat the pleasing performance. Even i 
the owner shows his approval or disappr: 
simply by talking to the dog, it very s 
learns to look for those signs, and natur; 
tries to do such things as bring the sign- 
approval. 

In giving a lesson of obedience never © -« 
a command unless you are capable of mal 
your pupil obey. It may take a ¢ 
amount of time, tact and patience but . 
thoroughly impressed upon the dog’s mi 
any simple command, such as “con 
or “lie down,” need never be given tw ° 
unless the pupil is very wilful. Ther, 
must be shown who is master. A_ pu) 
should be taught to come immediately u 
being called, no matter what he may | 
doing or where he may be going. 

When one buys a dog, one naturally sel ts 
the breed most nearly suited to one’s waits. 
A pet dog, and pet dogs must alms 
necessarily, especially in cold weather, | 
house dogs; a hunting dog, a big fel: 
for a guard and the children, and so on. 
the nature and characteristics of the bree 
we must judge our method of caring for the 

First, in the housing or kenneling: A toy 
pet dog must have more warmth than an 
outdoor climate affords, for they are very 
sensitive to cold. Almost any of the other 
varieties can be made comfortable out of 
doors or in a barn. If the home is to be 
a dog-house, place it in some sheltered spot, 
and do not follow the old fashion of having 
the door cut in the center of one end, so that” 
when the wind is from that direction it blows 
full on to the poor fellow. Cut the door at 
the end of one side, so that no direct draft 
ever blows on the dog. In very cold weather 
tack a piece of carpet over the door, making 
a cut up the center of it. Give your dog out 
of doors a good bed of clean straw, and 
change it at least once a week, oftener in 
very wet weather. 

It has always seemed to me especially 
cruel to keep a dog on chain. Of course, 
everyone does not like dogs, and it is not 
the part of a Samaritan to allow our pleas 
ure to cause annoyance to our neighbor. 
Still, almost every one has a back yard which 
could be so arranged that their dog could not 
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get cut, and yet not be chained. If chaining 
becomes absolutely necessary, by all means 
hav a trolley chain—that is, a wire run over- 
hea | made stationary at the ends to posts. 
The longer the chain the better. Have a ring 
on ‘ne wire, to which one end of the dog’s 
chain ean be fastened, the other end of the 
chain being snapped on the dog’s collar. 
Have the chain sufficiently long to allow the 
dog to go in and lie down in his kennel in 
con. ort. During the summer months be sure 
an( »rovide for some spot for his kennel that 
isshady during the entire day. An excellent 
plan is to have the kennel raised on posts 
hig! enough from the ground for the dog to 
crawl under. Close the space up all around, 
lea, ing only a place big enough for the dog to 
goin. This will make a cool retreat, away 
fro: the flies, which will be most thoroughly 
appreciated by our friend. A dog also likes 
a cool drink; keep its water out of the direct 
rays of the sun, and replenish it at least three 
times a day in hot weather. 

When flies annoy very much, the ear seems 
to be the favorite spot, and they are often 
bitten until raw. Take oil of citronella one 
part, fish oil five parts, and apply often. No 
flies will come near while this remains on. 
Then there is the ubiquitous flea to be reck- 


oned with in the dog’s comfort, and a very 


heavy reckoning it is. Like good house- 
keeping, its mastering is the price of eternal 
vigilance. It is of no use to wash a dog for 
fleas, and hope it to be efficacious. The 
kennel must be thoroughly cleaned also, and 
often whitewashed, making sure that the 
whitewash gets in all the cracks and little 
crevices. Fleas do not breed on the dog, 
but in the kennel and its surroundings; so 
everything must be scrupulously clean. 
When one has once fully succeeded in getting 
rid of these pests, unless the dog is running 
much with other dogs that have them, little 
care is necessary beyond occasionally looking 
over the dog for any stray ones. Many 
firms are selling soaps and liquids that will 
do their work effectually, providing the 
above instructions are followed. 

Many want to know how often a dog 
should be washed? Personally, I do not 
believe in much washing, providing a dog has 
a free run where there is grass. By rolling 
and licking himself, he keeps very clean, and 
the strong disapproval most dogs show of 
bathing proves pretty conclusively that 
nature did not intend it for them. Some 
breeds are, of course, naturally fond of the 
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water, and for them nothing is finer in warm 
weather than a good swim. Where I was 
visiting last summer, there was a very bright 
little fox terrier. The family had never been 
able to coax him into the water. He would 
follow them down to the bank, but no 
further. On my arrival he took a great 
fancy to me, and I succeeded in coaxing 
him to go in, coming only a little way at 
first. He finally found nothing was going 
to hurt him, and swam first to one and 
then to another of us, enjoying himself 
thoroughly. This he kept up as often as 
we went in bathing, until one day we took 
a cake of soap, and after a plunge and 
a swim, in which the little terrier joined, 
we began giving- him a good shampoo 
with the soap. His disgust was supreme, 
and he showed it by at once going on shore, 
and rubbing and rolling in the grass and 
sand. No amount of coaxing could get 
“Bigot” in again that day. A dog’s first 
instinct after a bath is to rub and roll, and 
the more dirt he can rub and roll in the better 
he seems suited. In little house pets, to 
keep away the doggy smell, an occasional 
wash is pleasant to the owner, if not to the 
dog, but once a week is more than ample, 
and it requires considerable care during the 
low temperature season. 

I would like to lay particular stress on 
grooming. That a dog soon learns to love, 
and is as tickled as possible when it sees the 
brushes coming. A daily grooming is con- 
siderably better than much washing. Use a 
good bristle brush—in the larger varieties a 
regular horse brush—then rub with chamois 
skin to give a gloss, For the little pet dogs 
an ordinary hair brush is enough. A comb 
should be used sparingly. Little fellows can 
be put on a table for convenience, but the 
larger ones should be taught to place the 
front feét on a chair, which position makes 
the grooming a much easier matter and saves 
the owner’s back. 

We now come to the all important item of 
feeding; and here again we must discriminate 
between the different breeds—between a dog 
having its liberty and one having very little 
exercise, The dog is a carnivorous animal, 
with teeth adapted to tearing and crunch- 
ing its food. Meat is unquestionably their 
principal food in a natural state; but as the 
life and habits are changed and modified 
under domestication, so must also the diet 
be changed to suit existing conditions. 

Dogs from whom .much work is expected, 
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such as hunting dogs, greyhounds or other 
hounds in training, or while running, require 
a good meat diet, beef or mutton preferred, 
lean and varied from raw to well cooked. 
Dogs do not easily digest fat, and hence fats 
and greasy foods should be eschewed. Rice 
is about the very nicest cereal to use in con- 
nection with meat. A pan of well cooked 
rice, with the liquor in which the meat has 
been boiled, and the meat cut fine and mixed 
all through, makes a dish any healthy dog 
will eat with a relish. In feeding meat the 
secret is to mix it thoroughly with the other 
food. The instinct of the dog is to pick out 
all the meat first, often leaving the balance. 
If the meat has been thoroughly boiled, it can 
be squeezed with the hand all through the 
other food, and so make one “mess” of the 
entire lot. Milk is another most excellent 
food article, and is appreciated by nearly all 
dogs. Of course, puppies require milk, for 
it contains all the elements of nutrition. 
Skimmed milk will answer almost as well as 
fresh, the fat not being an essential for the 
puppy. 

I have had many persons come to me com- 
plaining, “my dog won’t eat anything but 
meat; what shall I do?’ The method of 
feeding I have already described usually 
solves the problem. Should the dog refuse 
it the first day, or the second day, remove 
the dish after about half an hour, and do not 
offer clear meat. Wait until the dog gets 
hungry enough to eat what you have pre- 
pared. About one-third meat is the correct 
proportion for all large and such medium- 
sized dogs as the terriers. The little house 
pets thrive on jess. Tripe is also a most 
excellent food, and is liked by almost all 
dogs. Cut it up and mix in with the rice 
or stale bread, the same as the beef or 
mutton. 

I have been considering the case where the 
table scraps are not sufficient to feed the 
family pets. Where there sufficient 
nothing is better—vegetables, gravy, bread, 
etce., and the meat mixed up all through. 
Never give your dog sweets. It will like 
them, but it is much better without them. 
Once in a while a little meat fed raw is 
a treat for our charge. The old-womanly 
notion that meat gives a dog distemper 
is a pure vagary of the fancy. Distemper 
is a germ disease, and is no more pro- 
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duced by any certain kind of food, than such 
produces scarlet fever in a child. Vive 
more nearly in perfect physical condi- 
tion a dog is, the less susceptible he js 
to disease. The number of times a day 
a dog should be fed is a moot questicr 
but in my experience, I have found two 
meals a day very near meet the requir- 
ments. A light breakfast and a full mes! 
at night, allowing all the dog will ¢. 
with a relish. Never leave any fod 
around to sour or freeze, it will destroy 
the dog’s appetite to have it constan!'y 
in sight. The two meals a day appiy 
to grown dogs. Puppies require three +. 
five meals a day. The younger the puyy 
the more often it must be fed. Bones 
are the dog’s tooth brush, but beware «i 
bones that splinter, such as chicken levs, 
chop bones, etc. They are a constsit 
source of danger, their sharp  splinterd 
points being liable to puncture the inte - 
tines. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to touch upon the training of dogs for any 
special purpose, nor their treatment in 
disease, nor their preparation for the pur- 
pose of being shown on the bench for 
competition. For these purposes amateurs 
generally place their dogs in the hands of 
professional handlers, but this is quite un- 
necessary ;for with a little careful obserya- 
tion amateurs can master the conditions 
which make or mar a dog’s success, ani 
can put their dogs into the show ring in ss 
good a condition as any professional. It is 
such an added pleasure to know that your 
dog’s prize has been partly earned by your 
attention. Compare this with the result in 
a case in which a careless owner sees some 
imported dog, for which he has paid a 
fabulous sum, beaten time and again, 
because by ill-regulated feeding and lack 
of knowledge, the owner has allowed the 
dog to become too fat. Excess of fat is 
more frequently a cause of the failure of 
amateurs’ dogs in the show ring than 
excessive leanness; though that too is 
pitfall. The most fatal defect, however, is 
the condition of the dog’s coat, or rather 
the want of condition. A careful attention 
to the rules of cleanliness which I have 
already laid down will obviate disappoint- 
ment on this account. 
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AN OLD COACHING ROAD 


SOME NOTES 


MADE ON A BICYCLE 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


FRIP 
TO LONDON 


By Walter Hale 


(Illustrated by the Author). 


three famous highways leading from 

London to the South. The Brighton 
road should be mentioned first because of 
its popularity with all classes and the speed 
and regularity for which the service on it 
was noted. The other two were to Ports- 
mouth and Southampton respectively, the 


[ the old coaching days there were 


coaches on which took the same road out 
of London, via Putney Heath and Kingston 
to Guildford, where the former branched 
off and ran by way of Godalming to Ports- 
mouth, while the Southampton coach kept 
on through Farnham, Alton and Alresford 
to Winchester. Of the Portsmouth coaches 
the Rocket and Regulator were scheduled for 
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good time—the Rocket doing the seventy- 
one miles in nine hours. The Southampton 
road could boast of no record breakers, 
but two famous whips were on this route, 
Pears, who drove the day coach, and Cragnal, 
who took the Eclipse out of Southampton 
and made his trips with the regularity of 


C °urlyard of 
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clock-work. For speed, however, these 
coaches did not compare with the Wonder, 
on the Holyhead road, which covered the 
one hundred and fifty-eight miles to 
Shrewsbury in fifteen hours and_three- 
quarters, nor with the Manchester Telegraph, 
which left the Bull and Mouth in London 
at five in the morning and reached its desti- 
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nation, one hundred and eighty-six miles 
away, at eleven-thirty that night. 

The trip from Southampton to London 
over the old coaching road with a bicy:le 
as a substitute for the four-wheeler is an « «- 
cellent method of seeing rural England, 1 
at the same time enjoying the atmosph: -e 


of other days. The Dolphin Inn, Soutii- 
ampton, has many of the old coaching 
memories clinging to it. Its cobbled court- 
yard still echoes to the tramp of horses’ feet, 
but the blast of the guard’s horn no longer 
calls out the neighborhood to welcome the 
arrival of the mail; even a pony trap in 
it commands attention now, while the rum- 
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ble -f tram-cars and railway vans is a re- 
min ‘er of the passing of the stage coach. 
»ight sunny morning found us on our 
y les threading our way through the 
cro. ied streets and out through the old 
aan Bar Gate which spans the High 

It was all up hill at first, a long 
yng ascent with the typical English 
- on either side of the road, and cottages 
| gardens beyond. At last we reached 
the rest of the ridge and could look back 
on ‘he city, with a glimpse of blue be- 
yon ', where Southampton Water appeared 
thrvugh the smoke. Below, stretching 
aw:y for miles toward the horizon, lay the 
lovciy valley of the Itchen with the house- 
tops and spires of Winchester directly 
aheid, the great roof and tower of the 
catiiedral showing above the trees. An old 
roa‘i-bill announces: “ The Rumsey Machine, 
through Winchester, hung on steel springs, 
begins flying on the 3d of April from Lon- 
don to Poole in one day.” This was in 
1774, but the picturesque courtyard of the 
Black Swan looks as though the relays 
might still be waiting to rush the 
coach ahead. The Black Swan 
was a famous posting house in 
the thirties, and teams were 
changed here to take the mail on 
to Southampton. The inn has suf- 
fered little through the changing 
times; it is popular with cyclists 
and travelers, and the court-yard 
was filled with carts and traps 
driven in from the country. We 
stopped before the great cathe- 
dral, where children were play- 
ing on the velvety turf and 
among the ancient tombstones. 
Here Canute was buried, and 
Edward the Confessor crowned; 
the gray old building is richer in 
historical interest than any other 
ecclesiastical edifice in England, 
always excepting Westminster Ab- 
bey. There are many other points 
of interest in Winchester, the Col- 
lege of St. Mary Winton, little 
altered since Wykeham’s time, 
the old West Gate, a Crom- 
wellian relic, and the tomb of 
Izaak Walton. But the after- 
noon was growing apace, so we 
rode out of the city and over 
Magdalen Hill, from which, on a 
clear day, you can see the Isle 
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of Wight on one hand, and as far as the 
Berkshire Hills on the other. 

In the little village of Alresford we stopped 
for a moment and refreshed ourselves in the 
smoke-begrimed tap-room of the Dolphin, 
a small hostelry that must have seen cen- 
turies of usefulness. In the old .days it 
was a resort for post-boys and stablemen; 
the courtly passengers by the coach and 
the dignified whip would look for a more 
pretentious resort. In the neighborhood 
are Tichborne Park, famous through its 
“claimant,” and a pond built by King 
John to feed a canal. To our amazement, 
shortly after leaving Alresford, we encoun- 
tered a camel blocking the road. A 
highwayman attacking the mail coach 
could not have been more disconcerting in 
his day and generation than was this beast - 
to us, fortunately we were not held up, and 
by a detour left the stranger in a strange 
land to enjoy his freedom till the traveling 
circus near by discovered its loss. We 
fairly flew down the long hill that leads 
into Alton, where our day ended with a 
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dinner at the Swan, a large white inn with 
a sign boasting the patronage of the Duke 
of Connaught. It accommodated many 
famous people in the coaching days; noble- 
men and country gentry have stopped for a 
substantial luncheon on their travels up or 
down the road. As a sample of what a 
dinner meant to our ancestors, let me quote, 
from Mr. Tristram’s delightful coaching 
book, a “Menu at the Sugar Loaf, Dun- 
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stable’: “A Boiled Round of Beef; a 
Roast Loin of Pork; a Roast Aitchbone 
of Beef, and a Boiled Hand of Pork with 
Pease-pudding and Parsnips; a Roast Goose; 
and a Boiled Leg of Mutton.’ And this 
was to be dealt with in twenty minutes, 
while a new team was put to and the coach 
prepared to continue its speedy journey 
on the Holyhead road! Alton is a small 
place, but its history is traced through 
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ten centuries. Now it is known chiefly as 
a hop center and its ales are famous in 
London. We stopped for a moment in the 
morning at the little church, the scene of the 
death of Sir Richard Boles, who with sixty 
Royalists held it against 6,000 Parliamen- 
tarians until overpowered. 

From Alton to Farnham the road is level, 
and with a stiff breeze behind us we mide 
quick time. At the Lion and Lamb we 
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lunched to our great satisfaction. Like 
many of the inns in the country, the view 
from the rear is the most picturesque, for 
while the street side may be freshly painted 
and covered with garish signs, the old 
chimneys and gables and quaint windows 
at the back remain as they were in coaching 
times, when the courtyard was always the 
busiest place in the neighborhood. We 
had gone but a short distance out of the 
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town when the bicycles began to work hard. 
We dismounted, kicked the pedals and 
examined the chains. The operation was 
repeated half a dozen times before we 
looked back and discovered that for two 
miles we had been pushing up a hill so 
beautifully graded that the incline was not 
vis.ble. We were wheeling over the “ Hog’s 
Back” a chalky ridge that forms part of 
the North Downs. It was a lonely place 
in the old days, and coachmen were wont 
to take it carefully, for the road was tricky 
on stormy nights and highwaymen found 
it a tempting locality to ply their vocation. 
From this crest the view of the country 
for miles around is charming; on one hand 
lies the valley of the Wey, with meadows 
and fields of grain; to the north, far below 
the hillside, is Aldershot Heath with a 
military camp where 20,000 soldiers can 
be accommodated. In 1870-74 when coun- 
try gentlemen hereabouts assisted in the 
revival of interest in coaching, the Aldershot 
was well known on the road and was con- 
sidered one of the best-horsed coaches out of 
London. Down St. Catherine’s Hill we 
coasted and nearly came to grief at the 
steep declivity which leads to the bridge over 
the river. The hill was the delight of ven- 
turesome whips and the horror of women 
travelers who stuck their scoop-shovelled 
headgear out of the coach windows 
and besought the guard to apply the 
skids. 

In Guildford the Portsmouth and 
Southampton roads met. Many a fa- 
mous coachman has pulled his team 
up before the Crown or the White 
Hart and heaved a sigh of relief that 
he had covered Putney Heath and 
avoided an encounter with one Jerry 
Abershawe, a noted highwayman, who 
worked with great profit to himself on 
the Portsmouth road. Jerry was given 
to lifting the passengers’ valuables and 
then retiring to an inn called the Bald- 
faced Stag, where he spent his spare 
hours in wild carousing. The London- 
Guildford coach still runs daily in the 
season, and with the Brighton, Dork- 
ing, Oxford, Tunbridge and Windsor 
coaches keeps up a service that would 
delight even the celebrated Pears him- 
self. Guildford is a sleepy place now, 
with a picturesque High street, a 
quaint old town hall, and a ruined 
castle that remains a fine example 
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of Norman architecture. There are several 
old coaching inns, one the White Lion, we 
found particularly interesting. The un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth was lodged 
in the town on his way to London after 
the defeat at Edgemoor. 

We had scarcely started on our road to 
Cobham before rain began to fall, a drizzle 
at first, then in a steady shower that glided 
off our mackintoshes into our boots, and 
made the chains of our bicycles creak. Our 
spirits were raised a bit when we encountered 
a rustic trudging along in the mud, whose 
rain coat was made from a gunny sack with 
holes cut out for the arms. As we neared 
him we saw in large red letters that had 
begun to run, “Best Flour XXXX Min- 
neapolis, Minn., U. S. A.” When an Eng- 
lishman dons a garment of American manu- 
facture we are making strides. It was 
near Cobham, on the heath, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Pepys lost their way, the just 
deserts of Mrs. Samuel Pepys, for suspicion 
prompted her to take the journey with her 
spouse. In 1668 trips to Guildford meant 
a merry evening, and though Mr. Samuel 
Pepys claimed to have been called there on 
official business, vanities of the flesh were 
as frequent then as they are to-day and wives 
as knowing. There is little of interest in 
Cobham now except the White Lion, a 
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fine relic of coaching days. The village is 
away from the world and barely breathing, 
but Scotch and soda were obtainable and 
as grateful to us as must have been the 
rum and milk with which passengers on the 
Regulator and the Hero were wont to brace 
themselves for the journey on to London. 
The sun was out again, and though the 
coach road goes on to Esher, we made a 
detour and rolled over the white road to 
Hampton Court: the palace which was the 
downfall of the great Cardinal Wolsey. It 
is perhaps best known the world over to- 
day as the scene of a picture that has 
traveled wide and far, “The Happy Days 
of Charles the First” ; but probably it has 
brought more happiness, in the past century, 
to the millions of the public who have en- 
joyed the beauties of its Thames-side scenery, 
its gardens, its galleries of paintings, its 
wonderful old grape-vine and its hundred 
other attractions, than it ever did to the 
Cardinal who built it, or the King whose 
favorite home it was. From there it was a 
short jaunt to Kingston, the end of our long 
day’s ride. Kingston has fallen from its 


high estate; at one time it justified its name, 
Kingstown, for within its metes and bounds 
kings were proclaimed and crowned. It 
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long remained an important link in the old 
coaching chain from London southw :rd. 
Very little of antiquity is left, its old 
inn, the Castle, was long since destroy 
But the Griffen takes its place and ret:.' 
the traditions and the ale of old days. ‘Ve 
were royally entertained there on roast } ef 
and Yorkshire pudding, and later wal od 
near the river bank in the long Eng: sh 
twilight. Passengers on the day coac’ »s, 
Rocket, Regulator or Hero and Light | «st 
coach leaving London early in the morning, 
breakfasted at Kingston after cross ng 
Putney Heath, where every now and agiin 
they might have seen a grave-looking }: 
cession of principals, seconds and lee« 
going out in the early dawn to settle : 
affair of honor; the heath was famous « 
duelling ground besides being a ren: 
vous for highwaymen. The distance 
London is about twelve miles, but he 
character of the country is lost and ‘he 
great city has stamped its personality on 
the dwellings and inns that thickly border 
the road. The chimera of the stage coich 
and the atmosphere of its day left us, :.nd 
as we sped along in the morning, riding into 
the yellow fog, we talked of hansom cabs 
and modern hotels. 
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THE ENGLISH TURF 


ANTIQUITY, PERMANENCY AND POLICY 


By W. H. Rowe 


horse is deep in the heart of the 

English people, for the turf has 
been veritably their national pastime for 
centuries. As far back as the time of Henry 
IJ. (1154-1189), a Canterbury monk gives, 
in his “ Description of the City of London,” 
a quaint account of “a certain plain field, 
such both in reality and name, Smithfield 
from a Saxon word, smith, meaning smooth,” 
to which were wont to come “a great num- 
ber of persons—earls, barons, knights and a 
swarm of citizens” for the purpose of racing 
horses “both strong and fleet” as distin- 
guished from the “common horses,” these 
latter being ordered “to withdraw out of 
the way” when a race was run. 

The turf in England possesses a marked 
advantage over that of any other existing 
nation, not only by reason of the antiquity 
of the sport, as so graphically demonstrated 
by the literary curio I have quoted, but 
also by reason of the permanency of its in- 
stitutions for very considerably more than 
acentury. The American finds that com- 
paratively chaotic conditions have prevailed 
in his own country up to a very recent 
date. In a majority of the decades of the 
nineteenth century the sport of horse-racing 
was conducted here upon virtually no defi- 
nite lines. Each race-course was tacitly a 
law unto itself, and such a thing as a settled 
policy of turf government was absolutely 
unknown. Then, too, American chronolo- 
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gies of turf affairs were relatively imperfect. 
Records of races, it is true, were fairly well 


preserved in what are known as the “early 
days,” but it is exceedingly significant that 
our Stud Book should not have been launched 
until such a comparatively recent date as 
1868. Even then its compiler simply claimed 
that it was “as accurate as was possible, 
from the mass of chaotic material the sub- 
ject afforded, to frame an American Stud 
Book.” 

In England, however, radically different 
conditions obtain. The Racing Calendar 
has so long been an official chronicle of the 
sport that it may be obtained in complete 
sets from 1773! The early publications of 
the Stud Book bore the dates of 1791, 1803 
and 1808, and so thoroughly was the ground 
then covered that the revised edition of 
volume I. (published in 1891, after years of 
labor in verifying the former records in the 
light of data which had been discovered 
during the long stretch of intervening years) 
upset none of the traditions—so to speak— 
of English blood-stock. 

A leading feature of the English turf’s 
permanency, however, is to be found in the 
long career of its Jockey Club as a central- 
ized governing power over the general poli- 
cies and administrations of the various race- 
courses. Such a body should be composed 
exclusively of men whose connection with 
the turf is in no way open to the slightest 
suspicion of necessity. Racing has most 
aptly been styled “the Sport of Kings,” 
and in its ideality should possess upon its 
boards no prominent actors who are not in 
control of incomes sufficient to make the 
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fine relic of coaching days. The village is 
away from the world and barely breathing, 
but Scotch and soda were obtainable and 
as grateful to us as must have been the 
rum and milk with which passengers on the 
Regulator and the Hero were wont to brace 
themselves for the journey on to London. 
The sun was out again, and though the 
coach road goes on to Esher, we made a 
detour and rolled over the white road to 
Hampton Court: the palace which was the 
downfall of the great Cardinal Wolsey. It 
is perhaps best known the world over to- 
day as the scene of a picture that has 
traveled wide and far, “The Happy Days 
of Charles the First” ; but probably it has 
brought more happiness, in the past century, 
to the millions of the public who have en- 
joyed the beauties of its Thames-side scenery, 
its gardens, its galleries of paintings, its 
wonderful old grape-vine and its hundred 
other attractions, than it ever did to the 
Cardinal who built it, or the King whose 
favorite home it was. From there it was a 
short jaunt to Kingston, the end of our long 
day’s ride. Kingston has fallen from its 
high estate; at one time it justified its name, 
Kingstown, for within its metes and bounds 
kings were proclaimed and crowned. It 
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long remained an important link in the old 
coaching chain from London southwird. 
Very little of antiquity is left, its cold 
inn, the Castle, was long since destroyed. 
But the Griffen takes its place and ret:ins 
the traditions and the ale of old days. \Ve 
were royally entertained there on roast bef 
and Yorkshire pudding, and later wal! ed 
near the river bank in the long Eng! ‘sh 
twilight. Passengers on the day coac!.s, 
Rocket, Regulator or Hero and Light 1|’\:st 
coach leaving London early in the morning, 
breakfasted at Kingston after cross ng 
Putney Heath, where every now and agin 
they might have seen a grave-looking p:0- 
cession of principals, seconds and leec'ies 
going out in the early dawn to settle «in 
affair of honor; the heath was famous «: a 
duelling ground besides being a reni.z- 
vous for highwaymen. The distance to 
London is about twelve miles, but he 
character of the country is lost and he 
great city has stamped its personality on 
the dwellings and inns that thickly border 
the road. The chimera of the stage co..ch 
and the atmosphere of its day left us, «nd 
as we sped along in the morning, riding into 
the yellow fog, we talked of hansom cxbs 
and modern hotels. 
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THE ENGLISH TURF 


ANTIQUITY, PERMANENCY AND POLICY 


By W. H. Rowe 


horse is deep in the heart of the 

English people, for the turf has 
been veritably their national pastime for 
centuries. As far back as the time of Henry 
IJ. (1154-1189), a Canterbury monk gives, 
in his “ Description of the City of London,” 
a quaint account of “a certain plain field, 
such both in reality and name, Smithfield 
from a Saxon word, smith, meaning smooth,” 
to which were wont to come “a great num- 
ber of persons—earls, barons, knights and a 
swarm of citizens” for the purpose of racing 
horses “both strong and fleet” as distin- 
guished from the “common horses,” these 
latter being ordered “to withdraw out of 
the way” when a race was run. 

The turf in England possesses a marked 
advantage over that of any other existing 
nation, not only by reason of the antiquity 
of the sport, as so graphically demonstrated 
by the literary curio I have quoted, but 
also by reason of the permanency of its in- 
stitutions for very considerably more than 
acentury. The American finds that com- 
paratively chaotic conditions have prevailed 
in his own country up to a very recent 
date. In a majority of the decades of the 
nineteenth century the sport of horse-racing 
was conducted here upon virtually no defi- 
nite lines. Each race-course was tacitly a 
law unto itself, and such a thing as a settled 
policy of turf government was absolutely 
unknown. Then, too, American chronolo- 
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gies of turf affairs were relatively imperfect. 
Records of races, it is true, were fairly well 


preserved in what are known as the “early 
days,” but it is exceedingly significant that 
our Stud Book should not have been launched 
until such a comparatively recent date as 
1868. Even then its compiler simply claimed 
that it was “as accurate as was possible, 
from the mass of chaotic material the sub- 
ject afforded, to frame an American Stud 
Book.” 

In England, however, radically different 
conditions obtain. The Racing Calendar 
has so long been an official chronicle of the 
sport that it may be obtained in complete 
sets from 1773! The early publications: of 
the Stud Book bore the dates of 1791, 1803 
and 1808, and so thoroughly was the ground 
then covered that the revised edition of 
volume I. (published in 1891, after years of 
labor in verifying the former records in the 
light of data which had been discovered 
during the long stretch of intervening years) 
upset none of the traditions—so to speak— 
of English blood-stock. 

A leading feature of the English turf’s 
permanency, however, is to be found in the 
long career of its Jockey Club as a central- 
ized governing power over the general poli- 
cies and administrations of the various race- 
courses. Such a body should be composed 
exclusively of men whose connection with 
the turf is in no way open to the slightest 
suspicion of necessity. Racing has most 
aptly been styled “the Sport of Kings,” 
and in its ideality should possess upon its 
boards no prominent actors who are not in 
control of incomes sufficient to make the 
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expenses of the maintenance of a racing 
stable come under the head of recreation or 
amusement. The English Jockey Club, 
as a parent governing body, is as near a 
realization’ of the ideal as one could well 
imagine, and its firm grip upon the racing 
situation in England. is a remarkable evi- 
dence of the strength of ‘its personality as 
well as of the suceess of its gubernatorial 
efforts in the past decades. Its virtual lack 
of professionalism has caused its rulings to 
be accepted without that spirit of caviling 
so naturally awakened by the dictum of an 
authority which is open to the suspicion of 
“having an axe to grind,” and it is abso- 
lutely certain that the prevailing conditions 
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St. Leger was virtually inaugurated in 1776, 
This trio of great three-year-old prizes may 
therefore be said to be as old as the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and the 
English breeders have evinced thorough 
wisdom by basing their operations in the 
main upon these results. Then, too, ‘he 
Jockey Club has encouraged the sport by 
frequent race meetings in each year at in- 
comparable Newmarket, popularly known 
as “turf headquarters,’ where hundreds of 
horses are regularly trained for their races 
at that and other courses. Newmarke: is 
an epitome in stone of the history of he 
English turf, telling really more of its ::n- 
tiquity than the meager evidence in the 
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in America would be considerably better 
were our race-courses, however widely sepa- 
rated by the topography of the country, 
brought under the parent control of just 
such a national body as is the Jockey Club 
of the East. 

The English turf is to-day unprecedent- 
edly strong, popular and successful, whether 
viewed from the sentimental or statistical 
standpoint. In a word, it to-day repre- 
sents the survival of policies and rulings 
which the experiences of generations—if not 
centuries—have proved to be the best. 
The sport has been constantly pruned and 
fostered. Great classic races have stood 
out like beacon lights, by which progress 
might best be measured. Those famous 
Epsom fixtures, the Derby and the Oaks, 
have respectively been decided annually 
since 1780 and 1779, while the Doncaster 


books, because its old and magnificent 
houses of early times indicate the existence 
of racing centuries before the official rec- 
ords. Such solid and imposing mansions :s 
it and its neighborhood contain, from the 
palace of former Kings down through 
many former notables, would not have been 
built unless there had been horses and con- 
tests in those earlier days. They show, too, 
the personal interest which owners ever had, 
and have to-day in the breeding and train- 
ing of their horses: a casual visit, a fast 
train and a transient hotel by no means 
satisfy English owners. They must have a 
residence whither they can go and in which 
they can stay in comfort and leisure, and 
round whose hospitable table they can 
gather their friends. 

To Americans, Newmarket appeals with 
a twofold force, for from it came Diomed 
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who won the Derby in 1780 and eighteen 
years after was imported to America, where 
his blood became the foundation of many a 
king and queen of the turf, Florizel being 
his son and American Eclipse his grandson. 
His owner, the celebrated Sir Charles Bun- 
bury lived at near-by Mildenhall. The trot- 
ters, too, are indebted to Newmarket, for 
imported Messenger was bred here in 1780, 
sire’ by Mambrino. His career at New- 
market was brilliant, and at its close, in 
1788, he came to America to become one of 
the chief factors in the development of what 
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1896 and Diamond Jubilee in 1900. Both 
of these splendid colts—full brothers, by 
the way—are sons of the Duke of Port- 
land’s St. Simon, indisputably the cham- 
pion stallion of turfdom, and it is addi- 
tionally notable that last season saw Dia- 
mond Jubilee join the select list of “triple 
crown” heroes by winning the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas (run over the Rowley mile at 
Newmarket), and the Doncaster St. Leger, 
in addition to the Derby. 

It is to be hoped that Edward VII.’s new 
responsibilities will not lead him to with- 
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has become so distinctively an American 


product, our trotter. He was, in fact, the 
fountain head of one of our most important 
families of roadsters. 

Always onward and upward, the English 
turf may now be said to have reached the very 
acme of its success and importance in the 
accession to the throne of Edward VIL., him- 
self an ardent admirer and patron of racing, 
whose turf successes as a breeder-owner 
have already embraced two renewals of the 
Derby, respectively with Persimmon in 
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draw, or even reduce, the patronage which 
he accorded racing as the Prince of Wales, 
for the association of the throne with the 
turf during the late queen’s reign was 
never more than lukewarm, ceasing abso- 
lutely in 1893 upon the dispersal of the 
royal breeding stud. In spite of herself, 
however, Queen Victoria left a strong im- 
press upon the turf, for Her Majesty’s stud 
bred more than one notable performer, the 
redoubtable La Fleche having been its latest 
and probably brightest jewel. 
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The English turf, viewed through Amer- 
ican eyes, possesses another feature of 
great strength in the average high class of 
its supporters. A perusal of the names 
in the list of “registered colors of owners” 
may not amount to a complete résumé of 
the flower of the realm, but no American can 
study the exhibit without realizing how 
our own turf lacks the support of some 
such comparative standard of social im- 
portance and prestige. It is true that the 
ranks of American turfmen embrace a 
number of exceedingly refined and thor- 
oughly high-class gentlemen, than whom 
no Englishman is a superior individual nor 
more ideal sportsman. But it is equally 
true, I think, that this element is notably 
in a minority. In other words, the dis- 
tinctively sportsman-owner heavily out- 
numbers the distinctively professional in 
England, while in America the higher class 
are able to retain the control—in such sec- 
tions as they do retain it—by sheer force of 
brain, merit and indomitable energy, rather 
than by superiority or even equality of 
numbers. 

Still another peculiarly beneficial feature 
of the English turf is the sentimental 
strength of racing colors which have been 
family insignias for many generations. 
Americans realize the healthy sentiment 
which prevails here with reference to such 
banners as the Belmont “maroon and scar- 
let,” or the Morris “all scarlet,’ when 
sported by a younger generation, these 
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colors being reminiscent of the family’s sup- 
port of the turf in earlier days. Yet how 
comparatively youthful are these, or any 
other veteran jackets of America when we 
reflect upon some of England’s silks and 
satins! Eliminating altogether from the sit- 
uation the obvious strength of the roval 
“purple, gold braid, scarlet sleeves, black 
velvet cap with gold fringe,” think of the 
thrill of healthy sentiment which must p:r- 
vade the breast of many an Englishman in 
1901 as he views the young Duke of West- 
minster’s “yellow, black cap,” and realizes 
that this precise combination of racing 
colors was registered by the head of tie 
house of the Grosvenors in 1799, and has 
been the insignia of the family’s turf opera- 
tions during the whole of the nineteenth 
century! So, too, with the “black, white 
cap” of Lord Derby, whose son, Lord Stin- 
ley, is now racing under the family’s junior 
colors, “black, white belt and cap.” — Lest 
any skeptical reader is tempted to undcr- 
rate the value or strength of this Enelish 
sentiment regarding traditional racing 
colors, let me here note that the utmost 
consternation and regret prevailed through- 
out the “tight little isle” as recently as 
January, 1901, owing to the fact that the 
weekly Racing Calendar erroneously 
scribed the registration of the new Duke of 
Westminster’s colors as “black, yellow cap.” 
Indeed, the public demonstration against 
the newcomer’s apparent reversal of the 
venerated “yellow, black cap,” was so pro- 
nounced that the Messrs. Weatherby felt 
compelled, without awaiting the publication 
of their next Calendar, to utilize the 
daily press for the purpose of announcing 
that the contretemps was purely the result 
of a clerical error in their own office. 

A delightful characteristic of the English 
turf is the utilization of so many of its race 
meetings as social functions. This is in a 
great measure due to the fact that a day's 
racing at various race-courses partakes of 
the nature of a féte champétre. A few 
courses—notably Alexandra, Hurst, Kemp- 
ton and Sandown Parks, in the vicinity of 
London—are “ gate-money meetings,” the 
entire grounds being enclosed and an ad- 
mission fee charged to any part thereof. 
In the vast majority of cases, however, the 
courses are practically onen to the entire 
public, admission being charged to only the 
choicer “stands” or “rings,” and to the 
saddling paddock. The racing at the ya- 
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rious cities and towns lasts only a few 
days. No meeting has more than four con- 
secutive days, and comparatively few have 
even that extent. Their annual, semi-an- 
nual, or, perhaps, more frequent occur- 
rences become the occasions for a majority of 
the best people of the vicinity to provide 
recrention for themselves and their in- 
vited guests by organizing especial parties 
for driving to the race-course, as much for 
the purpose of enjoying out-of-door luncheon 
partirs and of socially meeting other sim- 
ilar gatherings as for the direct object. of 
attending the races. All this brings to the 
turf’s support an element which it finds sim- 
ply invaluable. And how different it is to 
the stereotyped American race-course, where 
the meetings are intolerably prolonged un- 
til everyone welcomes the change of scene 
to the next track, and where the race-goers 
are fenced off from the outside world, and 
the outside world from them! The late Mr 
John A. Morris tried the “free field” plan 
in the early days of Morris Park, and some 
of the attendances were really enormous and 
of thoroughly good class. One or two 
Western race-courses have also made occa- 
sional spasmodic moves along this line. 
What is wanted, however, is for every lead- 


ing American race-couyse 
throw open its gates for an Ge nite ‘pe= 
riod, collecting the customary admissions 
from only those who shall patronize the 
grand-stand and its immediate lawn, the 
saddling paddock and the betting ring. 
England’s turf policy has wisely recog- 
nized the necessity of reserving the race- 
horse’s supreme efforts for his maturer 
years. America has two-year-old 
racing its chief aim, as far as practical pur- 
poses are mainly concerned, our richest 
prizes having been for the juveniles. In 
England, however, the more valuable prizes 
are all for the senior horses. Thus it is rare 
that a high-class English two-year-old runs 
more than six or eight races—if, indeed, that 
many. In America, however, how often 
is the juvenile year the most arduous season 
of a really good colt’s career! Or, if not 
this, how often does its severity cause him 
to “turn rogue” by reason of its frequent 
finishes under whip and spur, or its untimely 
strain render him unsound, materially re- 
ducing his value and rating in all his remain- 
ing years! So tremendously more valua- 
ble are the English turf’s senior fixtures, 
that its thoroughbreds of the best class are 
naturally allowed to mature and develop to 
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a really fair extent before being put to the 
highest tests of speed and endurance, and 
the result is obviously of great advantage 
to the breed. 

As a matter of fact, the English thorough- 
bred is the best race-horse in the world. I 
know that more than one reader will in- 
quire, Why is it, then, that our American 
horses win so many races abroad? To this 
it may be said that these victories should be 
judged by their quality rather than by their 
quantity. Our horses win frequently, it is 
true, and there is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can thoroughbred is a really good horse. 
In the matter of producing the very highest 
class horses, however, England is certainly 
in the van of all the world, owing mainly to 
her many generations of pure blood and 
clear records, as well as to the progressive 
and scientific inbreeding policies of her 
breeders. While it is practically impossi- 
ble to secure an absolute test of the com- 
parative form of each season’s best horses 
in different lands, the deductions of the 
world’s experts are virtually unanimous 
as to the supremacy of such English cham- 
pions as Ormonde, Isinglass or Flying Fox 
over the very best horses of any and all 
other countries. And the unqualified stud 
successes of English stallions the world over 
appear to be a most eloquent testimonial 
as well as practical demonstration of the 
blood’s unique potency and superiority. 
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It is impossible for me to conclude this 
brief review of English turf characteristics 
without expressing regret that so much 
which I have written sounds like a com- 
parative disparagement of our Ameri -an 
conditions. As a matter of fact, howe er, 
the very seniority of England as a nz: ion 
gives to all of its earlier institutions ‘he 
very permanency which is so strony a 
feature of its turf, and which no American 
institution has even a passing chance of 
imitating or approaching in our day snd 
generation. Many of the American ti:{’s 
best features have been modelled upon 
English lines, however, and yet it seems, 
after all, as if the strength of the pres-nt 
‘*American invasion” of England’s branch 
of turfdom is the most conclusive evide:ice 
of our growing appreciation of the miny 
superior conditions of English turf policy. 

Let us trust that the present era of fra- 
ternity between the two great English- 
speaking nations, not only in turf matters, 
but also in all other interests, is destined 
to last forever. And surely we can express 
no better wish for the English turf than 
that its future may witness the mainite- 
nance of all the strong features of sports- 
manlike policy and improvement which I 
have so imperfectly outlined, as well as 
those features of strength which it obvi- 
ously cannot lose, namely its antiquity 
and resultant characteristic of permanency. 
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BARDS OF THE BUSHES 


By Lynn Tew Sprague 


among American song-birds the 
| first place as performers is granted 
with little demur to three thrushes, 
ther. is no such unanimity of sentiment as 
to the bird or birds entitled to the second 
rank. There are many in the South who 
claim. for their famous ventriloquist and 
imitxtor, the mocking-bird, a place beside 
the vreat vocalists. Perhaps its ecstatic song 
is more widely celebrated, both in verse and 
prose, than the sylvan psalmody of the 
thrushes, but this no doubt is largely because 
the song is more generally and_ perfectly 
known. The mocking-bird is far more com- 
mon than the wood-thrush, not so shy as the 
veery, nor a recluse like the hermit. Neither 
is he chary of his music. He sings early and 
late, under the midday sun, and often to the 
setting moon. Who that lives in the South 
is not familiar with his limpid strains? I 
have heard him sing in southern Louisiana, 
when the dazzling brilliancy of his song, its 
wonderful technique, and lambent tonality 
almost startled me. For the moment my 
loyalty to the wood-thrush was shaken, and 
ever since I have felt a fuller sympathy 
with Lanier’s exquisite lines: 


“Methinks I hear thy silver whistlings bright 
Mix with the mighty discourse of the wise, 
Till broad Beethoven, deaf no more, and 
Keats, 
"Midst of :nuch talk, uplift their smiling eyes, 
And mark the music of thy wood-conceits 
And half-way pause on some large courteous 
word, 
And call thee ‘Brother,’ O thou heavenly 
bird!” 
To me there is the greatest difference 
in the musical power of individuals of this 
species. I have heard the strain when some- 
thing more than my mood made it sharp and 
tiresome. Moreover, not every mocking- 
bird is a mocker, on the one hand, and on the 
other a single bird has been known to imitate 
the melodies of over thirty different species. 
To make an acceptable list, say, of a dozen 
birds entitled to second rank, would be im- 
possible. Hardly any two persons would 
subscribe to it. Our emotional natures are 
too complex to be accordant, and our tastes 
in bird song differ as do all our judgments of 


wsthetics and ethics. The most one can do 
is to set down in such a list of common birds 
those whose songs seem to hold most of 
charm for him personally. 

In my list, then, the song sparrow cer- 
tainly belongs. His sweet treble is the first 
full bird music to greet the ear in our 
early spring walks. Both he and his song 
are so well known that little need be said of 
them. Few birds have so extensive a reper- 
toire; none is more common, more lovable, 
more vivacious, modest yet irrepressibly 
happy. Heard after the long winter silence, 
his dainty, pure aria touches the heart like 
the smile of baby lips, and when he awakens 
in the beauty of a moonlit night, he will sing 
himself to sleep again with a joyous lullaby. 

The song sparrow has a cousin called the 
grass finch or vesper sparrow, which also 
belongs in my list. He is almost as com- 
mon, and delights in singing in the twilight 
of early morning and evening. Like the song 
sparrow he is no scorner of the ground. He 
is found lurking in cool tangles of grass in the 
breeding season, and is emphatically a gre- 
garious bird. You may distinguish him 
when he flies by the white lateral tail feathers 
he displays. His song is more plaintive than 
the song sparrow’s, less varied, less frequent, 
but equally sweet, and, to some ears, more 
wild, pastoral and pleasing. 

The robin’s cheery morning strain, his 
frank satisfaction with himself, his almost 
aggressive neighborliness, make him a bird 
to be missed above most others. Certain 
individuals have something of the delicious 
tonal quality of their famed gray-brown 
cousins; but as singers they are excelled in 
their own style of music. Another bird, too, 
the meadow lark is a great favorite with al- 
most everybody. His two or three common 
notes which he almost but not quite whistles, 
are inexpressibly sweet, but I have never 
heard the sustained song of from ten to 
twenty notes which good authorities in some 
sections report. Neither of these popular 
favorites belong to my list. But in the 
June fields with the meadow lark (which 
is not a true lark at all) is a bird of the 
same family, which, in its peculiar imode 
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and tonal color has no peer or even second. 
The bobolink we call him. South he is the 
reed bird and rice bird, so Protean are his 
ways and dress. He is the true troubadour 
among birds; in summer the most riotously 
gay, the most madly merry of feathered min- 
strels. What a lover he is; what a singer! 
Gaily dressed in black and white, with a dash 
of yellow on the nape of their necks, colonies 
of them swarm in the tall grass, or rock and 
sway on the tops of tall weed stalks, or 
wheel in horizontal flight above the meadows 
flinging bursting bubbles of tinkling melody 
to their somber mates. The bobolink’s is 
one of the witching, haunting songs—its tone 
a mystery of sound. It has in it the bub- 
bling of brooks; the tintinabulation of 
metallic plates; the resonant purity of 
xylophone taps. And if you have ever 
heard it you can imagine the delight that 
once came to me when awakened in the first 
flush of the morning in a southern hunting 
camp, by a chorus of a hundred such 
songsters, northward bound on_ flashing 
wings. 

In the shade trees by the roadside sings 
another member of the same family, which I 
will include. It is the Baltimore oriole, in 
some localities called the golden robin. 
“There is something military in the call of 
the robin,” wrote Mr. Burroughs, and per- 
haps it is this declaration that has always 
made me think of the robin as a soldier. 
But in my imagination he is a plain infantry- 
man, while his more gorgeously arrayed 
companion in the maples is a gay and dash- 
ing hussar—always on dress parade. Hear 
his reveille, and your heart beats for action. 
As his coat of orange and black is one of 

sauty so is his high-swung deep pensile 
nest. 

In the maples of an old cattle lane, under 
which I have dreamed away many a long 
summer afternoon, and where every year the 
orioles build their pendant cradles, and 
whistle their inspiriting martial strains, I al- 
ways hear, but seldom see, two other birds, 
not generally esteemed great singers, but 
dear to me, perhaps from long association, 
the red-eyed, and warbling vireos. Both 
these birds of the tree tops are rather com- 
mon in many districts and neither is chary 
of songs which are deliberate but unlike. 
The red-eyed vireo’s is more staccato and 
broken and higher pitched. Some call him 
the preacher bird, and Wilson Flagg’s ren- 
dering of the burden of his song is apt and 
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often quoted, “You see it—you know it— 
do you hear me?—do you believe it?” I pre- 
fer the voluble, moresustained rich contralto 
of the warbling oriole, rendered without 
pause or punctuation. “Joyous morning, 
joyous noon-tide, joyous ev’ning,” I fancy 
he sings, with serene and quiet spirit, in all 
these hours. His song is as cool and peace- 
ful as any I know. 

This same cattle lane leads into a slashing 
which fringes a wood of beech and maple and 
chestnut. Among the young growths of t|iis 
clearing I find other favorite songsters. ‘The 
catbirds nest by dozens in the tangle of berry 
bushes and undergrowths, and jest) 
squawk there to the full extent of their in- 
moderate desires. I am accused of haying 
an unwarrantable predisposition for this 
jocular, slate-colored, high-spirited fell 
this Hibernian among birds, so fond of teas- 
ing, and yet so tender to the young of ‘+s 
robust species, so fond a husband and fat} or, 
so sentimental withal. Why does Mr. Bvrr- 
roughs find his song expressive of pride? ‘To 
me it is one of the most modest and in- 
genuous of bird strains, and that he only 
sings it with a most unconscious air, wlien 
his ready wit can find little else to do, secins 
evident enough. I wish he were not xo 
chary of this full song; so bountiful of his 
harsh ecat-call. He is capable of the purest 
and most exquisite, sustained melody, but it 
is seldom that he will perform for human 
ears. Both he and the brown. thrasher, 
which last bird often nests on the side of tliis 
bushy jungle, near the verge of the woods, 
are classed as mockers. From personal 
experience, I am not sure the last bird 
deserves the distinction, but I have often 
heard the cat-bird imitate the calls of other 
birds. 

The brown thrasher is a_ brilliant 
former; loud and clear and full of beauty 
his song strikes upon the ear. There is 
something heady and penetrant about it, 
and though seldom varied, its richness :.c- 
quits of monotony. But among these birds, 
too, there is great difference in vocal power. 
The most gifted, at their best, are surely 
great musicians, whose song is superior in 
spirit and technique. 

A bird common in the second growt!is, 
and, indeed, in many places, a sweet little 
minstrel, very beautiful in his dress of gold 
and black, whom everybody knows «nd 
loves, is the goldfinch. His simple song is 
a tinkling tremolo, far sweeter and wilder 


per- 


than the eanary’s cadenzas, yet of similar 
style, though less varied and trenchant. 
Like the bobolink, indigo bunting, the swal- 
lows, and the two favorite sparrows, he sings 
upon the wing. His flight, an undulatory 
waving line and as he drops earthward, there 
some imes come four or five delicious notes, 
as if the bird were erying, “ per-sist-ent-ly.” 
He is a boon companion, loves his fellows, 
and makes merry with them about the weed 
stalks. 

The scarlet tanager is another of my favor- 
ites. I sometimes see him flash in the tall 
trees which stand like outposts at the verge 
of the woods. He is, perhaps, the most 
showy of our northern summer resident 
birds. His feathers are brilliant scarlet, 
except upon the wings and tail, where they 
are black. His song is joyous, heartsome 
and stirring. It is often compared with the 
robin’s but it is wilder, more woodsy, less 
penctrant, and, if there is less spirit in the 
execution, there is more art and range. 

Down in the swampy corner of my nascent 
woodland, where old logs lie screened with 
tangles of new growth, I last summer often 
heard a delightful little vocalist—the winter 
wren he is called. For many seasons I had 
vainly sought to hear his music. When at 
last my hope was realized I found no decep- 
tion in the printed eulogies. In his own 
style, I think, he has no rivals. The song is 
shrill, but pleasing in the extreme, brilliant 
in method and copious and full of sparkling 
trills. As someone suggests, “it bubbles up 
like champagne.” This wren is a very rare 
resident here, yet once in the middle of the 
past winter I heard his song—a most uncom- 
mon experience. 

But of all the songs I ever hear in these 
young growths, the one I love most is that 
of a black and white vocalist with a breast 
of deep pink—the rose-breasted grosbeak. 
When, several summers ago, I first heard 
his limpid melody, I was following an indigo 
bunting that sang as it flew through thickets 
bordering a creek, a stream beloved of birds. 
My stealthy pursuit was arrested by a rich, 
unfamiliar, jocund song. It delighted me, 
but it puzzled me no less, because, in the 
first seconds of the strain, I fancied startling 
yet impossible resemblances. Was some 
divinely gifted bluebird, which had been to 
school to a thrasher, singing for me? Wasa 
prince of orioles executing in a minor key 
and with softened tones, a roulade? Was a 


wood-thrush gently essaying dance music? 
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Something suggesting these birds was in an 
aria that was at once unhurried and brill- 
iant and tender. I was not long in discov- 
ering the artist, and he sang to me as he 
flew from bush to bush a mellow madrigal— 
limpid, amorous, ecstatic, which wonderfully 
blended dash with feeling. The Chopin of 
birds, shall we call him? This bird, like a 
few others, sometimes sings at night; and 
last May, when camping near a trout stream 
in western Pennsylvania, it was my rare 
privilege to hear his bewitching nocturne. 
About two o’clock in the morning I think it 
was—the hour when, as Stevenson tells us, 
“the cock first crows, not this time to an- 
nounce the dawn, but like a cheerful watch- 
man, speeding the course of the night.” 
Never since have I heard the song, or even 
seen this singer, without feeling the keen 
sweet breath of that quiet hour, and all the 
magic of the starlit night. 

In the woods beyond a thicket-mantled 
pasture every summer several species of the 
wood warbler family sing and rear their 
young. One of these I must be allowed to 
include in my dozen. I have told elsewhere 
about hearing what is perhaps the most 
difficult of songs to hear—the flight song of 
the oven bird, or, as he was formerly called, 
the golden-crowned thrush; only my singer 
was not upon the wing, but stood poised 
upon the top of a beech tree with wings out- 
spread like a mocking-bird. And the song, 
I thought, had in it a quality that was half 
like a bobolink’s. Mr. Burroughs describes it 
as “rivaling the goldfinches in vivacity and 
the linnets in melody.”” And here is a query 
for ornithologists: Does the oven bird sing 
this rare song on moonlight nights? 

The songs of this large family of birds are, 
of course, more difficult to identify than the 
perplexing birds themselves. I cannot claim 
to know many of them with certainty. But 
I should like to include the music of the 
hooded warbler, as I should that of the 
Maryland yellow-throat, if I could find it in 
my heart to displace any of my other favor- 
ites. And a friend who has recently heard 
and describes some wonderful performance 
of the black-throated green warbler, wonders 
that I can omit that bird. 

Bird song is at its height from the middle 
of May to the middle of July; after that, in 
spirit as well as abundance and copiousness, 
there is a rapid falling off. In August the 
season of mating, nest-building and parental 
care being over, there is little music in woods 
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and fields—a perfunctory warble, a half- 
hearted twitter occasionally falls upon the 
saddened heart. But even when nature’s 
song festival is gladdest there are many who 
walk rural roads and woodland ways, un- 
conscious of the music or of its necromancy 
when it bursts upon the ear. And others 
there are, cold, learned systematists, who 
will find in bird voices only food for physio- 
logical thought. To me the ardent bobolink 
is not brother to the vagabond cow-bird, but 
to the courtly grosbeak and the saintly 
wood-thrush. If you are one of those who 


: | ‘HE “Party of the First Part” (vide 
OutTinG, October, 1900) suffers no 
gainsaying her dictum that every 
salmon has distinctive individuality. Now, 
said Party hath a chronicle wherein is writ- 
ten much observation, and more experience 
—the resultance of much seeking after 
salmon, but always—nay only, with the fly. 
Therein likewise recorded are many canons 
of exceeding utility, and these aphorisms 
are taken from her “Book of the Kill.” 

Praise Allah! one humiliation is spared 
the salmon angler, viz.: 

Small boy triumphant, green wood pole, 
common fish line with baited hook pendant, 
and several large salmon caught thereon, 
for sale to ye luckless angler. 

Amuse yourself in camp and at home with 
theory and legend, but when angling remem- 
ber the teachings of the sages! 

Kill not the salmon when it showeth redly 
or darkly, nor lust in the slaughter of grilse. 

Jigging is the infamy of salmon angling, 
but spearing—faugh! 

Neither time nor circumstance, nor wisdom 
of man, has fixed the condition whereon 
salmon take the fly. 

Cast your flies with wit and skill, and a 
salmon may come unto you. 

Snare the swallow with salt, and angle 
for salmon with bait or troll, though on the 
West coast the latter will avail. 


PRAXIS OF SALMON ANGLING 


By E. J. Myers 
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possess a sense exquisitely alive to the 
magical charm of bird song, you will wonder 
wherein lies its singular potency, its power to 
touch vague sources of mirth, of happin:ss, 
of tenderness, of passional longing, ani of 
pathos. Compared with human music the 
melodies are so simple, so slight; and ye! on 
many hearts their influence is deeper t!:an 
that of elaborate systems of art and et}, «s, 
Psychology may one day explain the | .d- 
dle. Until then we may be very thani/ul 


for the sparkling notes of the bards of ‘he 
bushes. 


Put your faith in the reel, but spare not 
the rod. 

The smaller the fly, the lighter the rod, 
the keener the kill! 

Many obtain keenest pleasure in casting, 
others from simply killing, but mine lies in 
pitting the stamina of the rod and the pa- 
tient endurance of the reel, against the 
courage and wit of the salmon. 

Some say salmon take the fly from food 
instinct; others affirm through exaspera- 
tion, or playfulness: be you content that 
it yields superb sport, and let the doctors 
disagree! 

The half-breed follows Roosevelt’s idea 
of the fly; therefore suffer not his folly, nor 
chance his wisdom, but take an old veteran 
from the fly-book, only be sure to try barb 
and loop. 

Take advantage of the first inch of rising 
water— 

Try the first dusking shadows of twilight, 

Cast ’cross the rising sun’s first beam on 
the pool, 

And then realize—All is vanity! 

As the water lowers and clears let the flies 
be smaller and darker. 

As the water rises and moils, increase the 
size and brilliancy of your flies. 

Dark flies are seen farther than bright, 
and are more uniformly useful and success- 
ful in luring the salmon! 


My friend, the Admiral, hath only regard 
for Jock Scott, Silver Doctor, Durham 
Raneer, Admiral, Fairy and Black Dose! 


Cast at right angle (7. e., across stream), 
so that the current will cause the fly to pass 
in ave before the salmon, which is the best 
metliod, though many give a forward and 
backward movement to the fly by a dip- 
dip wriggle of the rod. 

Remember the swifter the current the faster 
the fly moves on the arc, therefore the 
slighter the movement of the rod the more 
easily the salmon can seize the fly on the 
rise. 

Let not the fly sink more than an inch or 
two below the surface; hence where the 
current fails, the necessity for imparting 
activity to the fly by increased motion of 
the rod! 

When the salmon takes the fly, delib- 
erately raise the rod, neither slowly nor 
hastily until it is lowly bent, and wait, for 
the salmon’s rush will embarb the fly’s 
fang! 

’Tis high art to hold the rod motionless 
if the salmon rise and miss, for he may re- 
turn and take the fly. 

Mind that the chances of loss multiply 
with the lengthening of the battle, therefore 
fight hard to kill the fish quickly. 

Yet is this the grave of all sport and the 
incarnation of the steel rod and winch. 


If the salmon sulk, don’t pull the line, 
don’t throw the rod sharply backwards, 
don’t strike the butt on the rocks or the 
canoe, don’t lose patience— 
If something must be done, let your guide 
pelt at the fish with small stones, aiming 
towards the tail, being careful not to hit the 
line or cast— 
But don’t fail to be on guard. 
Never snub, either by touch of reel or line, 
the fleeing salmon, and give the butt, though 
fear of the rod create panic. 
Save much repining by unceasing vigi- 
lance, for the salmon hath taken 
A neglected fly floating unheeded downward 
the stream— 

An idly trailing fly while the angler looked 
elsewhere— 

A fly being hopelessly but unguardedly 
reeled in— 

And the pricked salmon is wise! 

Wait five minutes after the salmon rises 
and misses the fly before making another 
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cast; the reason whereof is not recorded 
but the wisdom thereof is universal! 

Patiently abide after withdrawing your 
fly, when the salmon misses the fly on the 
rise, and deliberately reach him on the 
lengthening third cast. 

Yet have I read that the first cast should 
bring the fly not merely in sight, but within 
reach after the salmon has risen and missed 
the fly. 

Should you fail to rise the salmon again, 
change your fly both in hue and size, and 
try, try again! 

Whole runs ofttimes only rise to one 
hue or size; therefore mark well the fly and 
its nearest fellow, for then endeth tribula- 
tion, and a good time cometh! 

’Tis no new thing to rise the salmon at 
night (white-winged Admiral, etc.), or when 
the storm and rain riot so fiercely that the 
fly must shoot into the eye of the wind in 
reaching over the pool. 

A fouled salmon (i. e., hooked without 
having risen) never leaps; wherefore quickly 
grasp the fact, for the battle will be long 
and hardly won. 

These items forget not: 

Lower the rod instantly the salmon 
leaps, but as quickly thereafter raise. 

Use your legs to keep taut line when the 
reel works not swiftly enough! 

Hold the rod high and well backward 
when fighting the fish. 

Forget not that the tendency of the sal- 
mon is to ascend the stream; do you fight 
downwards, so that the quarry fights against 
the current and the bowed rod. 

Suffer no bagging line; take in greedily 
whenever the salmon permits, grudgingly 
yielding line at the peril of the straining 
rod! 

To beach a salmon without gaffing is the 
Cain-mark on the angler. 

See that the gaffsman wades out, and 
motionlessly waits while you work the sal- 
mon within striking distance, for if he be 
skilled in his office he will know his station! 

Gaffsman should strike the salmon just 
below the shoulder, and from under with 
an upward pull lifting the fish from the 
water, but always 

Ware the cast! 7 

Salmon will rise to a fly worn to the steel 
when gaud and tinsel (in beauteous new- 
ness) have swam in vain! 


(Yet the best guide I ever had would 
neither admit nor practice.) 

Learn by disappointment that scars mem- 
ory, and believe not: 


That jumping salmon will not rise to 
the fly. 

That salmon will not jump and play 
around the fly like a school of por- 
poises around a ship. 

That salmon will take the fly after long 
drouth without a rise of water. 

The salmon is known for indomitable 
courage, why not give credit for wit and 
cunning; wherefore alarm with noisy wad- 
ing, splashing paddles or tumbling anchor. 

Thrash not, neither yourself nor your 
guide, until the pool hath stripes from the 
rod and colors from the flies. 

Try to fish the pool from the shore, or with 
waders, and from that side which casts not 
your shadow on the water! 

When salmon are scary and unapproach- 
able, let the fly drift down the current, using 
the hand to pull it back and forth over the 
fish. 

When fishing from canoe, stand in center, 
facing stern, casting right and left (angle 
thirty degrees best), suffering the fly to 
sweep in arc to stern, alternating third, fifth 
and seventh casts, then, 

Drop down stream to where the fly reached 
and continue until you have cast over the 
pool. 

Bootless the reason: 

One pool is good at high water, another 
only good at low water, and one yieldeth 
sport in moily rising water dark from mish 
and hill. 

One pool is good but for early spring fish- 
ing, while another holds only the last run 
rising to the fly. 

Heed the moral: 

Surely know before leasing or purchasing. 

The salmon lies in two places in the pool 
—at the beginning of quiet water at the 
head, and at the beginning of the rapids 
at the lower end of the pool; therefore waste 
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not time or energy in the quiet central 
waters. 

In high water salmon may be found in 
strange places, but at normal and in Jow 
water seek only in the pool! 


Above and below large rocks, salmon /re- 
quently lie, but never in still or stagnont 
water. 

Leave the canoe at nightfall above the 
pool, and at early dawn drift down over (he 
water; then you may learn where salmon 
usually lie! 

Waste not time in idle contention eon- 
cerning cane or wood for rods, but get (he 
best whereof either sufficeth! 


If your rod break (sometimes tip, more 
times second joint) while a furious salmon 
is playing mad prantics, take you the *ip 
while the guide manages the reel. You 
twain, and patient wit, may land the fish. 


In dry weather the bamboo rod is per- 
fection, but in wet weather the wood rod 
is a most faithful servant. 


Give the rod rest, keep your reel clean, 
often dry the line in sunshine from end to 
end, and expose to neither rain nor dew 
when not in use! 


Place not your trust in rings or locks that 
hold the reel, but secure confidence by a bit 
of good string with which you surely fasten 
the pirn to the rod! 


Secure single strand mist-colored leaders 
that withstand a dry fourteen-pound strain! 


A knot in the leader (often made in cast- 
ing or by carelessness) is dangerously weak- 
ening; take it out before using, and 

Guard against slivering gut. 


Soak your leaders at least three hours 
before using, but try to have a dry line and 
tested fly! 


A mist-colored nine-foot leader, a No. 4 
fly, a 125-yard waterproof tapered line, a 
standard single click non-multiplying reel, 
a sixteen-foot rod, and a steel gaff, equip the 


angler. 
EGO; wr 


SWAMP NOTES. 


By H. W. Morrow sai 


Photos by H. W. Morrow. 
A SHORT REST IN A BUSY LIFE, 


HAD been wandering afoot through 
the swamp all the morning, and 
finally tiring of this method of 
travel, had, for a consideration, borrowed a 
rude boat from some small boys who were 
shooting birds. This boat was a common 
board box, six feet long, two feet wide and 
about eighteen inches deep, with a slope in 
front. It was built for half-naked boys, who 
could get out on proper occasions and push, 
and as I was not dressed for this kind of 
boating, I had considerable difficulty, with 
one board paddle, in navigating it among the 
willows; but I found and peered into quite a 
number of redwings’ nests, to the great 
perturbation of the owners thereof, who had 
evidently not yet learned to tell the difference 
between a simple bird lover and an oologist. 
I had to disturb a great many things beside 
the birds in order to indulge myself in this 
pleasure. When I lifted the paddle after 
the occasional strokes it was possible to 
make (most of the progress was by pushing 
from and pulling to the willows), it would 
be covered by minute three-lobed fronds 
with white rootlets sticking straight down, 
the duckmeat of the botanists, the ordinary 
green scum of the average observer. A very 


pretty little plant it is when the wavelets 
drive it ashore like a little stranded boat, 
and a very unhealthy looking green scum it 


makes when covering rods, and even acres, 
of stagnant water, as it sometimes does. The 
pop-weeds were pushing their small yellow 
flowers above the surface, and occasionally 
the paddle would get tangled with the 
floating stems and lift them clear of the 
water. A most curious plant is this. The 
little bladder appendages to its thread-like 
leaves, which form the green plumes so often 
seen floating in stagnant water, were once 
thought to be floats, but are now said to be 
traps for minute aquatic creatures which they 
catch and the plant, in a way, digests. If, as 
is stated, this helps to keep the water pure, 
there is much work for it in this swamp; it is 
no Walden Pond we are exploring. 

An hour or so of this kind of boating 
thoroughly tired me, and I pulled myself to 
shore and sat down to rest on an almost 
abandoned railroad track. To this fact I 
owe a piece of good luck. There are few 
things in all birderaft harder than to get 
sight of a bittern at rest. I became con- 
scious first of a slight stir among the stems 
of a clump of willows where they grew 
thickest and the water lay in the blackest 
shadows, and then a long-legged “least”’ bit- 
tern, whose plumage was made up of mingled 
browns, reds and yellows, stepped out into 
the shallow water. Suddenly its neck length- 
ened, its head shot downward, and in the 
twinkling of an eye a small fish was gone. 
Then the boys, who had resumed command 
of our vessel, made a noise near by, and 
the bird walked up into the willow from 
limb to limb, clambered across to another 
bush, more like a squirrel than a creature 
with wings, and flew only when its further 
progress by climbing was stopped by the 
absence of anything on which to gain a foot- 
hold. Having placed a sufficient distance 
between itself and the disturbing boys, it 
again settled down, this time on a limb fully 
a foot from the water. For a short time it 
sat perfectly motionless in that attitude in 
which it is so often pictured, head drawn in 
till it rests on the upper back, bill pointing 
skyward. Then, “Attention!” The head 
was thrust forward and downward, and I 
could imagine the eager sparkle in its black- 
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brown eyes. A second or so it stood thus, 
and then stretched out straight and tense, 
looking for all the world like a rough spear 
attached to a reddish-brown ball, with a 
wicked-looking spear-head fully two inches 
long pointing straight at the water. It 
seemed minutes that it poised there motion- 
less, seemingly breathless. 


IS BREAKFAST READY ? 


I was the more excited of the two. Here 
was the original fisherman in his home, plying 
his trade, not for sport, but in deadliest 
earnest. The credit of a thousand genera- 
tions of fishermen was at stake. Would the 
game take alarm? Would he miss? Neither! 
Suddenly the spear lengthened, although it 
had seemed stretched to the limit, and I had 
had time to wonder how it was ever going 
to reach its victim. It shot down into the 
water with the swiftness of light, and when it 
was withdrawn, something, I could not tell 
whether a big tadpole or a little fish, dangled 
from the spear-head. It didn’t even draw 
its head up for the swallow, or at least not 
for the first part of it. Two or three grabs, 
and the unlucky swimmer disappeared from 
view. Then the bill was wiped nonchalantly 
on the willow limb, the bird stooped down 
and took a sup of water, just for luck, and, 
hearing a noise of some kind, walked up into 
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the bush, and flew away to another part of 
the marsh. 

As I walked along by the edge of the 
swamp, an occasional frog would plump 
into the water or croak at me from a s:fe 
distance and there were innumerable ¢:d- 
poles swimming about. A month later the 
sound of tiny frogs plunging to a place of 
safety, disturbed by my footsteps, was like 
the sound of raindrops in water at the }e- 
ginning of a shower, or that of a rum ing 
brook where the bottom is pebbly. The dry 
air of Nebraska seems able to work won icrs 
with malaria germs. Were it otherwise, 
the results would be serious, for this } oce 
of marsh land is really a part of the cit of 
Omaha bordered by the city on two si‘ies. 
There is something peculiarly attrac: ive 
about the rich luxuriance of its veget le 
growth. In one part the cat-tails, |oth 
broad and narrow leaved, have taken })os- 
session to the exclusion, almost, of ev: ry- 
thing else. Another smaller area is d:ini- 
nated by the willows among which, and 
more especially along the edges, rise the 
smooth, round stalks of giant rushes, ihe 
rich green leaves and white flowers of the 
arrow-head and the rose pink spikes of the 
water pepper give a needed color. The 
feathery stalks and blooms of the water 
plantain rise in masses above the erect oval 
leaves; while farther out, where the swamp 
and meadow meet and contend for the mas- 
tery, the children gather the showy )blos- 
soms of the great blue flag. In the swamp 
proper, greens and grays and browns are 
the colors which predominate, with only an 


“oecasional mass of white, or dash of pink, 


or yellow, or red, or blue; but stoop down 
and pluck up the arrow-head or cat-tail or 
rush, and there beneath the black mud you 
will find such shadings from milk white 
through cream and gold, and pink, and rose, 
and wine, as you will seldom find waving in 
the wind and sun of the meadow and hill- 
side. The utilitarian botanists have ex- 
plained to us that the lovely colors and 
shapes and perfumes of flowers are all for 
the purpose of attracting insects; that the 
wondrous dots and lines in their throats are 
put there lest perchance some bungling hee, 
lacking their guidance, might fail to find 
their hidden sweets and thus fail to fertilize 
them and enable them to win in that titanic 
struggle for existence that is constantly 
going on. Will they explain this? these 
colors are not for the muskrat, for he husks 


bes 
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them off ruthlessly to get at the pith that he 
knows lies within. Is there, perhaps, a 
grub Cown there in the darkness and filth so 
esthic that he must be tempted by 
the bues of the rainbow and the sunrise; 
or so ‘ow in the scale that these repel him? 

It ‘s surprising the number of birds, 
many of them not reckoned among marsh 
haun‘ing birds, that frequent this place. 
As | walk along the abandoned railroad 
tracks, pushing aside the slender, profuse- 
bloom ing yellow sweet clover, and later the 
rank r, sparer blooming masses of its white 
cousin that seem to find the soil and moist- 
ure of these artificial ridges exactly to 
their ‘aste, the greetings I get are many and 
various. The robin and the catbird and 
the trim orchard starling with its tense, 
strong carol, seem out of place and yet I 
meet them often. The yellow-billed cuckoo 
seems to find the swamp much to its liking 
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autumn, the sound of paddling feet is a sure 
announcement of the presence of the rails, 
(the coots or mud hens paddle all summer), 
some big, some little, but all prone to betray 
their presence by scurrying away across the 
surface of the water with a good deal of 
noise, their long toes finding support on the 
floating leaves and stems, taking flight with 
long legs dangling awkwardly, only when it 
is absolutely necessary. For two years an 
exposition was held on the bluffs just above; 
and one night in early September of 1899, 
through all the noises and shoutings and 
blare of bands and talking and laughter, 
down from the dark sky that overhung the 
thousands of electric lights, there came to 
me, ‘‘Peet-weet, peet-weet.” It was soft 
and wild and not one in a thousand, perhaps, 
heard it at all, but to me it was inexpress- 
ibly pleasing for it said, “To-morrow the 
little spotted sandpiper will be running about 


THE FEATHERY STALKS AND BLOOMS OF THE WATER PLANTAIN 


and flits from willow to willow, reminding 
me of an animated Havana cigar equipped 
with wings. There are Maryland yellow- 
throats, marsh wrens and yellow warblers 


as a matter of course. The myrtle warbler 
's rather plentiful in April and September, 
differently dressed, however, and there are 
ducks and grebes in season. Later in the 


the bare muddy places pecking and flying 
away and making the air musical with its 
cries.” 

But the birds of this swamp are the red- 
winged and yellow-headed blackbirds, and 
curiously enough there seems to be a differ- 
ence in the tastes of the two birds corres- 
ponding very closely to that of the willows 
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and cat-tails. The male redwings come 
first, not in force before April, followed in 
about a week by the females. These take 
possession of the willows and in all nature 
there isn’t a cheerier or more spring-like 
sound than their clear whistle and gurgling, 
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great snowdrifts and the people in the big 
house up on the hill are piling high the 
coals in the furnace and yet shivering with 
the cold, there are stoveless houses made 
without any but nature’s tools that are 
warm and apparently comfortable. (ne 


MUSKRAT HOMES IN WINTER, 


‘‘con-ker-ee,” especially if it be accompan- 


ied by the patter of raindrops. Not for 
several weeks do the yellowheads make 
their appearance; great heavy, lumbering 
birds with yellow heads and breasts and 
white on their shoulders where the others 
are red. They have the deepest cluck and 
the harshest song, for they evidently think 
it is a song, of all their tribe. The first 
time I heard one of them trying to sing, I 
really hesitated about deciding that it was 
the bird and not a badly oiled wheel on one 
of the freight cars that made up a train moy- 
ing slowly down a distant track. One of 
their favorite diversions is clinging to a 
swinging branch of some kind, ruffling up 
their feathers and squealing like young pigs. 
There seems to be very little enmity or riv- 
alry between the clans. The redwings fre- 
quently lap over into the cat-tails and the 
yellowheads go to the willows when the 
spirit moves them and I have seen very little 
of that unseemly chasing and quarreling so 
common among birds. Their habits in this 
respect might well be studied and copied by 
the jays and orioles of the orchard and elms 

In winter, too, I find much of interest. 
When the winds are howling and tossing up 


brisk morning in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, when I took my walk through the 
swamp, I found a number of workmen repuir- 
ing the track. The road bed was made of 
mingled ashes, cinders and slag, but the 
presence of such unfavorable material had 
not prevented the muskrats from indulging 
in their favorite occupation. Gaping holes 
were to be seen all along the way; in some 
places the ties would have sunk had they 
not been supported by the rails, and a little 
pressure anywhere was apt to develop a 
very unstable condition. I noted several 
places where holes had been made clear 
through, so that a well-defined stream of 
water could be seen entering at one side 
and coming out at the other perhaps two 
rods away. One of the workmen who was 
damming these holes with a somewhat 
different spelling, and the animals that 
made them, indicated with a sweep of his 
arm the great number of houses in sight, 
half a hundred I should say, and declared 
that a dozen had been added over night. 
The swamp looked like a meadow in hay 
time, and was covered almost as thickly with 
muskrat houses as the latter with haycocks. 
Some of them were mere dabs above the 
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surface, others regular little stacks rising 
three or four feet out of the water. The 
presence of so many of these tends to show 
what « shy animal the muskrat is. I had 
been going through this place at frequent 
intervals all summer, always on the lookout, 
and doubt if I had seen a half dozen of 
the animals during that time, although 
I frejuently heard the dive and down-tail 
stroke that told they were about. 

I examined a number of these houses. 
Some were made in great part of cat-tails, 
others almost exclusively of much finer 
material, principally the linear leaved crow- 
foots and bladderworts that grow here in 
great profusion; still others of both materials 
in about equal proportions. I could separ- 
ate the different bunches of this finer 
material. There was no bunch bigger than 
my fists and the trailing ends that the 
animal could not; or did not, gather up 
showed in each instance. It was just such 
a bunch as one would expect from an 
animal swimming about in the water gather- 
ing floating material in its mouth in more 
or less of a ball, with wings formed by the 
ends floating out on each side. I believe 
with some care I could have counted the 
number of trips necessary for the building 
of that part above water. Still later, along 
in January, I looked still further into these 
houses. The swamp was entirely frozen 
over so that one could travel over it any- 
where. Some boys with a. dog and a 
hatchet were on an _ investigating tour. 
The dog thought he smelled something in 
several of the houses and began scratching 
vigorously. The material was frozen as 
solid as a brick wall almost, and he could 
make no progress; whereupon the boys 
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came to his assistance with the hatchet. 
It seemed a little hard on the muskrats, 
but I was too curious myself to interfere. 
It took considerable chopping to cut 
through the foot or more of wall, and when 
finally the hatchet did go through and a 
good sized opening was made, “ Wheough!” 
Of course we found nobody at home for 
the door opens from below and long before we 
had effected this burglarious entrance, the 
owner of the house was chuckling to himself 
in another den to which he had betaken 
himself by way of the comparatively warm 
water beneath the ice. The dome-like 
room we found big enough to accommodate 
a whole family comfortably, but there were 
other things beside the pent up odor that 
would hardly conduce to comfort from a 
human standpoint. What seemed to be 
the bed was a very wet soggy mass and 
this was true of several others that we 
opened, necessarily so it would seem. But a 
wet bed would not much trouble a muskrat. 
This swamp is remarkable neither in size 
nor appearance. Indeed, so commonplace 
is it in general view that I have never yet 
been persuaded to turn my camera on it 
from the bluffs above. There are spots 
where the willows droop and the shadows 
lie and the poetry comes to the surface, 
but to the average observer it must speak 
in the baldest kind of prose, realistic prose 
at that. But to one given to prying, who 
wants to know, who sees things at first 
hand, there is no prose in the world; it is 
all so wonderful. And nowhere is there 
greater variety, more interesting questions 
to be asked and answers to be groped for, 
than in places like this, generally looked 
upon as the plague spots of the earth. 


aie 
: 


YOUNG man lay on a padded bench 
A critically regarding a pair of legs. 
They were most remarkable legs— 
trimly built, lithe as a hound’s, and to 
the young man very important, because 
they were his own. A big fellow, swarthy 
and heavy-jawed, stood over them, rubbing 
and pinching and daintily kneading the 
muscles in the manner of one who knows 
how. The steamy sickish smell of liniment 
and wintergreen oil hung heavy about the 
two. 

“Just a bit more, Murphy—there, on the 
left—that’s the place.” The young man 
spoke calmly and in a business-like way, 
and yet with a certain snappy note of com- 
mand. Then he rolled over and laid his face 
on his arms. The big man flipped and 
lightly swept the bare shoulders with witch 
hazel and alcohol. 

“ Billy,” said he—for no man is a Mister to 
his rubber—“ D’ye feel pretty fit?” 

A slight grunt came from the buried 
head. 

“ Billy,”’ went on the man, in a hoarse 
voice, “you listen here. You’ve beat most 
men on the start; what you haven’t you’ve 
tired at the fifty, and the rest you’ve done up 
at the finish. But this man Bleven is 
another sort. If you beat him out you’ve 
got to do all this: you’ve got to jump him on 
the pistol, you’ve got to break his heart at 
the fifty, and you’ve got to run him off his 
feet at the tape—D’you get that?” 

“Just above my knee, there,’”’ came from 
under the arms. 

“You can’t be sure till the string hits your 
chest. D’you get that?” 

There was another inarticulate grunt. 

Dodds, the young man on the bench, did 
the dashes. He had come out on the track 
one May morning in his sophomore year, 
remarking calmly that he had never worn a 
spiked shoe, and had then slipped along 
a hundred yards in eleven seconds. The 
trainer called him back, asked questions, 
and forthwith put his name on the rubber’s 
list. Within a week the second string men 
had come to their annual decision that there 
was no use trying for the team until the 
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following year; the men who wore the in“ .als 
were wondering what was going to haj) cn, 
and on the sporting page of distant d_ ‘ies 
a couple of sticks were given to chron: ing 
the birth of a new star. 

Dodds was so obviously born a spr 
that, like a lawyer or a doctor, he hac ‘he 
manner of his kind. One who knew : wut 
such things could see broken records ii: 
way he thought, and talked, and bore ' m- 
self, almost as much as in the lithe, com, cct, 
nervous body of the boy. As you sat beside 
him in the drowsy air of the lecture rm, 
he would suddenly start—particularly / it 
were well along in the season, and the ‘nen 
were getting just a bit fine—and perhap- his 
shoe would smartly rap against the footrest 
at his feet. Being innocent you wouli in- 
wardly wish that he had more repos: of 
manner, and you would never suspect just 
what was the thrill that had so suddenly 
snapped him from his dreams. A few 
hours later, when you both were running 
trials together, and the pistol really did ring 
out, you would wonder why it was that he 
beat you on the start. With a_ hair- 
trigger command of his muscles, Dodds had 
the easy confidence of a cart-horse. The 
only sort of worry that he had was the 
anxiety of the artist over his present ability 
to do the thing he has done before, and to do 
it well enough to please himself. The sweat 
did come out on the palms of his hands as 
he lay there on the rubber’s bench, and 
certain thrills now and again welled up 
within him, but the sweat was not cold, and 
the thrills were of quite another sort from 
those which at the same moment racked the 
body of the freshman who was about to run 
his first half-mile, and who lay cringing in 
his blanket as he listened for the wail of the 
starter’s whistle. 

Now, it is the fate of every man who holds 
his rank by virtue of his strength and skill, 
whether he be master of armies or mani}u- 
lator of boxing gloves, that a day shall come 
when he must put all to the touch, and beat 
his best, or else forfeit his place. He wins or 
—or, something breaks. Dodds’s day had 
come. He knew it, and his team knew it, 
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and the whole great crowd knew it, and felt 
it as txe whistle for the finals in the “hun- 
dred” blew and the runners came down the 
field-house steps. Even the young women, 
who invariably wonder why the distance- 
men iusist on tumbling over in a heap when 
they Lave crossed the tape, and who con- 
sider te pole vaulters the hardest-worked 
and prevest chaps because they go so high, 
had jeon coached into a glimmering sense 
of the seriousness of the occasion, and into 
asking which one was Dodds. They did not 
have {ur to look. There were but the four 
runncrs—Bleven, the man who had beaten 
everyone in the country but Dodds, and who 
stood on the steps of the field-house in his 
dingy, tattered, running clothes; the two 
lay figures who had managed to qualify for 
the finals, and who, like good boys obey- 
ing their trainer, had drawn over their 
racing things their sweaters and trousers; 
and Dodds himself, who stood out from the 
others as he sauntered across the field in that 
light-blue and tan bath-robe which he always 
wore. They saw that and then they knew. 
A sort of robin’s egg blue it was, with wide 
vertical stripes of buff—the color scheme of 
a sky and sandy beach with the sun shining 
upon it. Dodds had very black hair and 
very clear white skin, and there was some- 
thing about him as he came across the turf 
of the field which seemed to lift him above 
the puff and strain and sweat of the track. 
He seemed a sort of Mercury. 

Dodds, himself, with his hands carelessly 
resting in the pockets of his robe, in just the 
way to narrow his waist and broaden his 
shoulders, knew all this. Without it he 
would have been as unhappy as a girl in last 
year’s sleeves. It was merely part of that 
which put him past a man ten inches from 
the tape—a something of which superficial 
and literal-minded persons were not aware. 
Men who win “ hundreds,”’ like those who win 
hearts, must possess a certain completeness 
of vanity. And vanity is permissible when 
one runs in even time. 

Bleven allowed the others to get almost 
to their places at the start before he left 
the field-house steps and came trotting 
across the green. It was a way he had. 


Bleven was the sort of athlete who has 
4 vivid appreciation of the dramatic values. 
He sometimes wore one or two of his medals. 
He was fond of entering a preposterous 
number of events in indoor winter meets, 
where no one worth while was running, 
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and of winning race after race with a bored 
air, while the brass band boomed in the 
gallery. He was known in Dodds’ college 
as “that man Bleven.’’ He was, of course, 
altogether impossible. 

“How-de-do!”” nodded Dodds with a 
grin, as his rival came up and some scat- 
tered cries from Bleven’s heelers rang out 
from the stands. Impossibility is not a 
dominant factor when a man is likely to 
beat you. Bleven regarded the bath robe 
and whistled cheerily between his teeth. 
His own racing clothes looked as though 
they had been made from a museum battle- 
flag. That’s what he wanted. It showed 
that he had been there before. 

“T’m goin’ to lose you fellows,’ said he. 

The fiendish wail of the starter’s whistle 
mounted up and pulsated in the warm, 
grass-scented air. Dodds, who was pirouet- 
ting for a dozen paces down the course, 
received the sound—the same sound which 
stops the heart of a novice like a shriek in 
the dark—as a battery horse hears the bugle. 
The consciousness that this was his last 
race only made it seem part of a consistent 
climax. Details eliminated themselves and 
he grasped freely and firmly what he had 
only occasionally touched before. It was 
as though the blue above and green below, 
the glimmer of ribbons and smell of grass, 
the glory of his strength and the triumph 
at the end, were distilled into the victor’s 
nectar which he was just about to drink. 

“On your marks!” the starter said. — 

Bleven, projecting a withering, who-the- 
deuce-are-you look in his direction, began 
to paw out with his spiked shoe, and pack 
with expert nicety, a hole for his rear foot. 
The two contestants who . didn’t count 
kneeled to their task with playful sighs 
of self-commiseration. Dodds, with his 
right foot firmly braced a few inches behind, 
and perfectly parallel with the left one, 
his thumbs and first fingers spanning the 
starting line and his weight resting easiiy 
on his right knee, gazed jauntily down 
along the white strings, which, fencing each 
runner into his narrow course, stretched 
to the finish line. As his eye set hungrily 
on the crimson thread which in less than 
a dozen seconds was to be broken by the 
breast ot the winner, he had to jam his 
fingers hard into the cinders to hold back 
the sudden impulse to leap the distance 
at a bound. He could conceive that dis- 
tance in a single mental impression, as 
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a sort of line-of-beauty curve, with a sweep 
upward for the dive at the start, a sustained 
middle-distance line, and another sweep 
upward for the climax at the end. He 
could feel this just as you feel the line 
the lash will take when you are about to 
crack a whip. The limitation of separate 
strides—almost fifty of them in his case— 
seemed oppressive, stupid and uninspired. 
There wasn’t much Mercury about that. 

“Ready!” snapped the starter. 

Blevens gave a short, hoarse cough ‘and 
spit out his gum. The two lay figures 
grinned weakly. Dodds raised himself 
slightly, screwed his rear foot more firmly 
against the brace, and held himself on 
edge waiting the signal to set. Sure of 
himself, sure of his audience, he felt like an 
actor who pauses as he approaches a good 
line. 

“Set!’’ commanded the starter. 

Four pair of legs drew taut as bowstrings. 
At the word there was something like a 
click inside Dodds’ head, and a hundred 
yards away, in thin air above the finish 
line, a pendulum set swinging. No one 
but Dodds knew of that pendulum, not 
even he could see it, but out of the hundreds 
of times that he had hurled his body hun- 
grily toward a certain crimson streak, always 
with the thought of catching something 
before it slipped away, he had involuntarily 
constructed a material object to correspond 
to the mental impression. It was a huge, 
sinister pendulum, like that which swung 
its knife-edge above the inquisitors’ victim 
in Poe’s tale, and though he could not 
see it he felt that it was there and he could 
hear within him the start of its fatalistic 
click when the word was given to “set.” 
All four men used the crouching start. 
As they strained forward, after the manner 
of their kind, until their centers of gravity 
hung so delicately that the release of a 
thread of muscle would project them into 
the course, the slow, relentless second-beat 
of the pendulum, “Cli-i-ck!—Cla-a-ck!”, 
grew more and more painfully distinct. 
With the throb of it in his brain, the silent 
crowd down the track—silent, but waiting 
only to welcome him—he seemed to feel, 
by a sort of second-sight, the starter put 
his hand above his head. His right leg, 
the rear one, stiffened until it was almost 
straight and then, as they leaned forward, 
straining—straining—straining—he felt the 
finger hook around the trigger and— 
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They were off! 

He had timed the starter so delicately 
that his rear foot had sprung from the 
mark when Bleven caught the shot, and 
the vicious snap of the pistol seemed hut 
to follow his start and cut him across the 
back like a lash. People said afterward 
that he had beaten the pistol. In a way 
he had. Technically he had not. A mental 
impulse is one thing; a muscle in motion 
is quite another. If you don’t know how 
to box you can understand this difference 
very nicely by hiring a professional pugilist 
to hit you ninety times a minute with 
blows you can’t dodge, although you «an 
see them coming a foot from your fice, 
Dodds had merely sent the mental impulse 
of the start thrilling along his nerves the 
precisely proper fraction of a watch-tick 
before the pistol flashed behind him. Every 
veteran does this more or less and they 
strike it right perhaps once in a dozen tines. 
With Dodds to-day it was not chance. 
He felt the instant as he had felt the startcr's 
arm raise. Something had hold of him. 

As he dove off the mark, out and upward, 
with that pistol-lash stinging every ounce 
of his dammed-up energy into a rush for 
release, this something within him seemed 
about to whirl him off his feet. He rippled 
up into his stride as a well executed cadenza 
ripples up the scale. The pendulum had 
swung once when he felt himself borne 
out in the top of his stride. A spasmodic 
gasp of delight puffed out toward him from 
the waiting, welcoming stands that rose 
near the finish line. The crowd had seen 
four statues leap into life before the snap 
of pistol had been carried to their ears, 
four white patches sweep up a rapid in- 
cline into erectness and then, as a tiny 
smoke-wreath floated off above the green, 
four vibrating bundles of speed were bear- 
ing down upon them. So suddenly did the 
perspective change that, to those who 
watched from the tape, the runners swelled 
into view as though they were being watched 
through the large end of an opera glass. 
Dodds could almost feel himself ‘acting 
this out as his piston-rod stride ate up the 
space between him and the tape. Bleven, 
or whoever else might be in the race, was for- 
gotten. Every muscle and sense of him 
was self-centered in the single act of cover- 
ing that lane between the strings and 
breasting the worsted. Legs, arms, lungs 
—every joint and bounding muscle— 
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swirl:d into a burning unit of automatic 
actio:. He swept down upon the tape 
with the relentless steadiness of an auto- 
mobie at top speed upon level asphalt. 

N w they were but a couple of strides 
from the fifty yard mark. Interestedly, 
as -omething pleasantly incidental, he 
caugit the hiss of Blevens’ breath. Shrill 
and more shrill was the swirl of warm 
air ;ast his ears. The men who leaned over 
the inish-line could see the loose stuff of 
his :acing clothes held in stiff-blown intri- 
cate wrinkles like the infinitely troubled 
drapery of the Niké of Samothrace. He 
was running with every inch of him. 

“ Cli-ick—Cla-ack !”’ 

He was past the fifty now and there 
were, he could somehow feel, but four 
beats more—only a score or so of strides 
in which to leap upon and clutch the fatal 
pendulum before it started its eleventh 
swing. At that instant the ribbons  flut- 
tered like a kaleidescope and a din rolled 
out from the stands that drowned the 
wind-swirl in his ears. Lifted by it he 
felt himself running as one runs in dreams. 

“Cli-ick!”’ 

Bleven’s breath was lost behind and 
the red thread shone but thirty feet away. 
Arms stretched frantically over the ropes 
that walled the track and out of the general 
din came separate entreating cries. 

“Dodds—Come, you Dodds!”” The voice 
was one that never before had made that 
prayer to any but a horse. 

“Dodds— Dodds—Dodds!”’ It came from 
far up in the stands and he knew the 
voice that gave that ery. 

“Cla-ack!”’ 

The timers leaned toward him scarce a 
rod away. He could see them there, 
squeezing their watches in both fists—see 
his rubber who had slipped through the 
lines and who crouched under the worsted, 
pounding the empty air with his fist as 
though he were beating a drum. 

“Cli-ick!”’ 

All at once he knew it. He was as certain 
as though a real pendulum swung there 
before his eyes. 

He would breast the tape before the 
tenth beat. 

The instantaneous certainty was like a 
spur that roweled him deep. For an 
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instant he felt as the trotter feels when at 
top speed he breaks, while the stands 
boiled over and arms reached toward him 
and the timers’ thumbs trembled over 
their stop-watches. Then all that was 
in him burst out at once in the triumphant 
leap toward victory—and he was plough- 
ing over the cinders on his face ten inches 
short of the tape. 

Everything went black. 

Then he was lying on the grass with 
his head in semebody’s hands while some- 
body else tenderly felt the hot muscles 
of his left leg. He winced and gave a 
quick little grunt. 

“Broken tendon,” said the man on the 
ground. 

Dodds looked at him with the dreamy 
eyes of one whose body has been brought 
back to the earth while his spirit is yet 
among the gods. As the crowd closed in 
he saw Bleven, who had shot fifty yards 
beyond the tape, pacing back with arms 
well up and high on his toes, in the sophis- 
ticated prance of the veteran, and tossing a 
nonchalant glance at the timers as he came. 

“Ten flat!” cried a voice. 

The runner nodded, allowed a blanket 
to be thrown about his shoulders, and 
twisting his mouth round to one side as 
he loped away, he stage-whispered a dep- 
recating,—“ Cinch!” 

The crowd closed tighter around Dedds. 
There was a hum of “Ten flat!’ and “even 
time!” and some peered down at the boy 
on the ground and murmured awesomely, 
“And he had him beaten out a gocd five 
yards!” It meant that Dodds had just 
missed running the race no man has ever 
run. It meant that he had touched that 
unfixable limit beyond which human springs 
and levers and the power behind them, 
however strong, can never go. Bleven had 
merely won a race. Dodds was the moth 
who had touched the flame. 

Faces were peering down at him, feet 
jostled close to his side, and the air was 
rank with smell of clothes and sweat 
and trampled grass. Dodds, very dis- 
tinctly himself, looked all about him, 
bored and somewhat protestingly, raised 
himself, and leaning over, felt absent- 
mindedly of his leg. Then he cringed and 
gave another quick little grunt. 

“Take me away”’ said he. 
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a height that commanded an almost 

boundless prospect. Here one of the 
guides paused and, after considering the 
vast landscape attentively, pointed to three 
mountain peaks glistening with snow, which 
rose, he said, above a fork of Columbia 
River. These remarkable peaks are 
known to some travelers as the Tetons; as 
they had been guiding points for many 
days to Mr. Hunt, he gave them the name 
of the Pilot Knobs.’—Irving’s Astoria, 
Chap. xxix. 

The Grand Teton, the loftiest of these 
three noble mountains, for more than half a 
century defied man’s effort to reach its 
summit. It was the beacon light of the 
Astorians in 1811, and is still the great land- 
mark of the region. The Three Tetons are 
now known the world over; time having 
completely obliterated the name _ Pilot 
Knobs. They form the culminating point 
of a rugged mountain range south of the 
Yellowstone National Park. The Grand 
Teton rises almost fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea, and its resemblance to the 
Matterhorn is striking. It was the last of 
all our great peaks to yield to the moun- 
taineer, notwithstanding that persistent at- 
tempts had been made upon it since 1843, 
in which year M. Michaud, a Frenchman, 
made the first attack of which we have any 
record. It is to be regretted that the al- 
titude reached by him is not known. 

Other recorded attempts were those of 
Messrs. Stevenson and Langford in 1872; 
Messrs. Cooper, Pollock and McKean, in 
1877; Prof. A. D. Wilson and Mr. Harry 
Yount, in 1878; Messrs. Owen and Daw- 
son, in 1891; and Mr. Owen’s two efforts 
in 1897. Of all these climbers, Mr. Cooper, 
pursuing a course entirely different from all 
others, reached the highest point attained 
previous to the actual ascent, stopping only 
150 feet below the summit, on the shoulder 
jutting from the northeast corner of the 
peak. Messrs. Wilson, Stevenson, Langford 
and Owen ascended by way of the Saddle, 
passed up the long couloir on the southwest 
face and reached a point 13,300 feet above 
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the sea. This briefly, is the Teton’s h s- 
tory from the mountaineer’s standpoint. 

To add one more chapter to the rec: 
was the work assigned to us by the Roc \ 
Mountain Club. Compliance with th 
orders landed us one sultry August mo 
ing at Market Lake, Idaho. Under 
vorable atmospheric conditions the Tet. 
are plainly visible from Market Lake, 
though they are seventy-five miles 
tant; but a dense smoke, or haze, envelo; 
them when we arrived, giving for the o 
side figure of our horizon the conspicuc 
hills known as Crater Buttes, which lie } 
six miles to the east; and not until the si : 
ond day did the old monarch show his he: |. 
The third day we crossed over the Tet. 
pass and at night reached Menor’s ferry . 
Snake River in an Alpine country w 
the barbarous appellation of Jacksoi.’ 
Hole. At Menor’s, wagons were abandoned 
and the pack-horse brought into requisition 
to transport our luggage to the timber line. 
Three miles of level prairie road, whose 
beauty was enhanced by the presence of 
aspen groves and myriads of wild holly- 
hocks, brought us to the foot of the range, 
which rises with startling abruptness from 
the plain. A toilsome climb up an excess- 
ively steep slope through pine timber, laurel 
brush and mountain ash then began, and 
not until late in the afternoon did we reach 
our halting place among the snow drifts. 
We pitched our tent on a grassy tract sur- 
rounded by lofty pines and huge blocks of 
granite, nine thousand feet above the sea 
and just within the shadow of the last firs 
that grace the mountain side. Two and 
a half miles to the northwest, seen through 
an avenue of green, rose the mighty Teton’s 
head, gracefully crowned with a fold of 
snow sparkling in absolute whiteness—a 
gothic silhouette carved on a band of bluest 
heaven. How cool and inviting it looked. 
And how utterly inaccessible. 

The evening was devoted to preparation 
for the morrow’s climb. Ropes and _ ice 
axes were examined and the hob nails in 
our shoes critically inspected. The weather 
was faultless and all indications seemed to 
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point in the direction of success. At 5 
a, m.. August 11th, we left our camp amid 
the {rs and soon reached the cafion at 
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cafion. An easy ascent over the glacier fol- 
lowed. Scores of crevasses of unfathom- 
able depth in the coldest and bluest of ice 
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ONE MILE HORIZONTAL AND 5000 FEET VERTICAL FROM 


the south base of the peak. A terrific climb 
over loose rock and large boulders, finally 
brought us to the glacier occupying the am- 
phitheater-like valley at the head of the 


THE SUMMIT. 


were crossed, while to our right lay innu- 
merable moraines, bearing silent but em- 
phatie testimony to its mighty power and 
industry. All around us, from lofty walls, 
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fell bewitching cascades kissed by the sun- 
smile and crisp and sparkling in the light 
of early morning: 
“The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And in our lonely life had grown 
To have an almost human tone.” 

The majestic caiion’s sides towered thous- 
ands of feet above us, projecting on the 
snow fields forms of sunlit gray. The grace- 
ful front of rocky walls stood out sharp and 
terrible, sweeping down in crag and cliff to 
the snow-fed torrent at the bottom of the 
gorge on whose noisy lip the vast distance 
had laid its quieting finger. From far 
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entered the couloir on the southwest face 
of the peak. Good fortune brought us jn 
contact with the cairn erected by Dawson 
and myself in 1891. I appropriated the 
can containing our record and observe! the 
altitude to be 13,000 feet. The climb was 
toilsome but not difficult, step cutting being 
entirely unnecessary. At 12,500 feet a!ove 
sea level vegetation ceased and we saw the 
last specimen of the beautiful blue fl. wer 
with an odor so vile that it has been © |led 
the skunk flower. I cannot give its ¢«: 
botanical name, but I know it to be ; 
of the phloxes; and with the colum| 
and purple gentians, it is chief among 
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FROM MENOR’S FERRY SEVEN MILES SOUTHEAST OF PEAK. 


down among the granite blocks the semp- 
iternal rush of the water emitted fantastic 
sounds that seemed to come from another 
world. The exhilaration peculiar to great 
altitudes possessed us and our physical 
capabilities seemed to have no limit. Ap- 
proaching the peak we were confronted by 
a snow slope some nine hundred feet long, 
with an inclination of thirty-five degrees. 
We scaled this in safety and reached the 
Saddle joining the Grand and Middle Te- 
tons at an altitude of nearly twelve thou- 
sand feet. Turning northeasterly we trav- 
ersed the narrow comb of the Saddle and 


Teton flora of great altitudes. Early in the 
afternoon we stood at the head of the cou- 
loir, from which rises the face of the main 
peak six hundred feet, and all but vertical. 
Eight hundred feet to the west we saw 
on an adjoining pinnacle, the enclosure de- 
scribed by Messrs. Langford and Stevenson, 
and by Prof. Wilson. It marks the highest 
point reached by the several climbers who 
have attacked the Teton from that side, and 
is five hundred feet below the summit. 
There is food for endless speculation in 
this remarkable structure. Manifestly the 
work of human hands, it has stood there for 
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scores of years, and while its age is purely 
conje:tural, the deposition of disintegrated 
gran'i, Which covers the bottom of the en- 
closure, certainly places its origin back 
in the eighteenth century; and in all proba- 
bility to a period much more remote than 
that. The enclosure is six feet in diameter 
and is composed of granite slabs set on 
end, “ith a hight of from two to three feet. 
There seems to have been design in the se- 


tom. 
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ascent of the peak; and the believers in this 
myth point to the enclosure as a verifica- 
tion of the story. 

From the enclosure the last six hundred 
feet of the peak is visible from top to bot- 
It is glassy granite with a dotting of 
ice and snow in the crevices. Snow can- 
not cling to the wall generally, -for it is al- 
most vertical. We inspected the icy niche 
through which I had attempted the ascent 
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THE WEST FACE OF THE GRAND TETON, PATH OF ASCENT, LOOKING EAST THE LAST 600 FEET. 


lection and arrangement of the slabs. They 
are generally triangular, with the apices 
pointing skyward, thus giving to the rim of 
the enclosure a picket effect. Many writers 
have credited this structure to the Indians, 
but I cannot agree with them. It savors 
too much of hard work for the savage. 
There is a legend in both Montana and 
Wyoming to the effect that in years long 
gone a squaw of one of the native tribes, 
spurred by the promised reward of a herd 
of ponies if she succeeded, made a partial 


the previous year, but got not a grain of’ 
comfort therefrom. It looked as repulsive 
as ever. From the aréte joining the west 
pinnacle and main peak, we crawled with 
hands alone, for sixty feet, along the rim 
of partially detached blocks of stone, on the 
very brink of the Grand cafion, and landed 
on a bench large enough for the four of us 
to stand upright. The outlook was not im- 
proved in the least. Three thousand feet 
of vertical cafion wall dropped sheer below 
us. Still that cold glassy wall stared us 
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in the face and seemed to be written all 
over with the word impossible! Running 
northward from this bench, however, we 
noticed a narrow level shelf two feet wide, 
worn into the wall by the canker of time 
and extending as far as the curve of the 
mountain would permit us to see. By lying 
flat down at full length, we were able to 
“coon” it along this pathway of stone, and 
crawling like the very worm, reached a 
niche which, up to this time, had been in- 
visible. It turned squarely toward the 
summit, and, by using the rope, the entire 
party reached a point fifty feet above the 
shelf. Here was a little encouragement. 
Immediately in front of us a crevice opened 
up, and by constant use of the rope we 
ascended seventy-five feet to its head. 
Lifting, pulling, and creeping were the only 
means of ascent, and not a foot was gained 
without severest toil. Slowly we plodded 
upward, testing every hold of hand and 
foot, and at length reached the base of the 
castle-like rock forming the true summit 
of the peak. 

We stood upright once more, at the edge 
of the large snow field on the southeast side 
of the peak, and only one hundred feet be- 
low our goal. Passing around to the 
east side, all difficulty vanished. Nothing 
but an easy broken slope remained. We 
rushed up at the risk of breaking our necks, 
and at four o’clock stood upon the topmost 
rock of the grandest peak in the United 
States. The actual summit of the Grand 
Teton is a granite comb having a maximum 
breadth of fourteen feet, and an extreme 
length of twenty-seven feet. For the 
greater part of its length the width does not 
exceed four feet, and in many places, in- 
deed, it runs to a thickness much less than a 
horse’s back. The most conscientious and 
critical search discovered not a scintilla of 
evidence that human beings had been there 
before us. Not a rock disturbed nor a 
scratch on the hard granite. We were the 
first on the summit. My barometer regis- 
tered 13,800 feet, the temperature being 
sixty-five degrees F., a warmth unusual at 
such altitudes. The Teton was conquered, 
and for the first time his lofty brow knew 
the foot of man. 

A scene of magnificence spread out be- 
neath us. A picture of magnitude and 
splendor. The vast circle of our horizon 
comprehended an area of fifty thousand 
square miles. Within its giant expanse 


were embraced the utmost limits of the 
Yellowstone National Park, five hug: 
mountain ranges, and the birthplace of threw 
of the mighty rivers of this continent. 
hundred miles to the southeast Fremont - 
peak shimmered in the blue, the phanto: 
figure of the Wind River range seemin: 
to have no base on which to rest its for 
Somewhat nearer and piercing the azur- 
like shafts of whitest marble the serrate.| 
cones of the Gros Ventre range added 
matchless coronet to the gorgeous blue .. 
the lower hills; while to north and south a: 
endless chain of Tetons rose heavenwar’ 
shooting strange flashes of light from in 
maculate enamelings of snow. Betwec 
these giant ranges, like an avenue in som 
large city, lay the Snake River Valle. 
dotted with the silvery expanse of innume 
able lakes reflecting the sun’s rays to t!. 
sky whose blue was palpitating with lig): 
and seemed to rise with infinite perspectiy: 
Far to the northeast lay superlatively whi' 
banks of snow—the cradle of the Snake, 
Green and Missouri Rivers, any of them, : 
this point, so diminutive that a cottonwo«: 
leaf would deflect its course. One hundr«: 
and fifty miles to the west, overshadow«! 
with ghostly gray, the jagged silhouette «: 
the Saw Tooth range in Idaho cut its forn. 
against the sky. A mile below us, at tli 
foot of the Middle Teton, lay Glacier Lake. 
serene in its bed of rock—a granite bowl/\! 
of cold, blue water. Large, billowy clouds 
rolled across the sky, casting on the ever- 
green forests below gigantic shadows which 
scudded through the pines with the stealthy 
tread of some mighty monster of prehistoric 
times. At the west base of the range, 
twenty miles away, swept the broad ex- 
panse of Pierre’s Hole, enlivened by : 
thousand farms and completely enveloped 
in mild, pearly haze, looking more like a 
realm of fairy land than a retreat for deni- 
zens of earth. 
The wildest freak of imagination laid on 
canvas would be mild in comparison wit! 
this gorgeous picture. We gazed till the 
long shadows warned us of night’s ap- 
proach; then, chiseling our names in tlic 
granite and erecting the Rocky Mountain 
Club’s colors we began the descent. Wit!)- 
out accident we arrived at the Saddle 
before dark, and after a tedious and dan- 
gerous tramp over caiions, snow slopes arm! 
granite blocks, reached camp just before 
midnight, the ascent and return having 0:- 
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cuped seventeen hours. The following 
day was set apart for a celebration; and on 
Saturday a second ascent was made to com- 
plete ihe record of our climb. A mound of 
stone five feet high was built on the top- 
mos’ rock, and it was seen the same day by 
Mr. !. M. Bannon, of the U. S. Geological 
sury-\’, in Jackson’s Hole, and by various 
settirs all over the valley. Our ascent 
ther: ‘ore, has been amply verified; and sub- 
sequent explorers will find substantial 
proo! of our visit to the summit. 

The ascent of the Grand Teton, for the 
greaicr part, is not particularly difficult. 
Up io the aréte, 13,200 feet, any fair climber 
may <o. Some years, it is true, step cutting 
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a slip is fatal, for, once started, his inevitable 
destination is the extreme depth of that 
cafion, three thousand feet sheer down. 
There is no intermediate resting place, for 
this granite slope itself is simply the pro- 
longation of the cafion’s wall which, in an 
unbroken sweep, extends from the bottom 
of the gorge to the summit of the peak. No 
man without firmest muscles, surest foot, 
and steadiest nerves should dream of at- 
tempting this final wall. I make bold to 


say that nothing on the Matterhorn, in the 
way of rock climbing, presents more difficul- 
ties, or places one in greater peril than this 
wall, which certainly does not incline more 
than twenty degrees from the perpendicular. 
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may be necessary to reach this point, but 
as a rule, nothing but rock climbing, pure 
and simple, will be required. Beyond the 
aréte, however, a serious problem con- 
fronts the climber—a climb of six or seven 
hundred feet that no mountaineer, how- 
ever bold and experienced he may be, will 
despise. From the instant one leaves the 
arte to the time of reaching the edge of 
the large snow field on the southeast face of 
the peak, about one hundred feet from the 
summit, one is in constant peril. Not for 
an instant can the climber afford to forget 
his work. Anywhere between these points 


Under no conditions is the Grand Teton 
a mountain for the novice. Obstacles are 
there with which only the trained moun- 
taineer can successfully grapple, and there 
is no margin for inexperience or thought- 
lessness. And so, to any one contemplating 
an ascent, let me say, in Whymper’s well- 
chosen words: “Climb, if you will, but 
remember that courage and strength are 
naught without prudence, and that a mo- 
mentary negligence may destroy the happi- 
ness of a lifetime. Do nothing in haste, 
look well to each step, and from the begin- 
ning think what may be the end.” 
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THE OUT-OF-CLASS-ROOM UNDERGRADUATE 
By Richard Holbrook 


(Author of Boys and Men.’’) 


covers two score years has re- 
marked with humorous candor that 
the capacity of the average student to 
resist instruction can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. This good-natured sally should not 
be taken at the foot of the letter. Robbed 
of its humor and pedantically interpreted 
it means simply that there exists a con- 
siderable number of undergraduates whose 
loves are not of the class-room, who care 
little whether there ever lived a Homer, 
whose vital interests, in a word, are not 
bent upon the attainment of scholastic 
knowledge. To men of this category the 
class-room is a sort of cage in which they 
are forced to pass three hours a day five 
days a week and each of those hours is an 
eon of ennui. The sluggard, however, is 
no boor. He rarely sits with an open 
watch in his lap, or yawns, or falls asleep, 
but he little heeds the call of knowledge, 
preferring to let his mind follow its own 
easy road, the path of least resistance. 
Above this category are all the rest, and 
of them it may safely be said that they have 
no deep-rooted disdain for the things they 
have come to learn, that their intellectual 
life is one of at least moderate pleasure, 
that they grasp its meaning, not only to 
their life as collegians but also to whatever 
business they may afterwards pursue. 
Eight hours for work, eight hours for 
sleep, eight hours for what we will! These 
words are eloquent of an intelligent as- 
piration, an aspiration which few of us can 
realize; but there is one small element of 
struggling humanity which does so to the 
full. This class—thrice and four times 
happy!—is made up of those who have 
decided (or have had it decided for them) 
that a collegiate education is essential to 
their success in science, in business, and in 
society. Now reduce those eight hours for 
work to six and you will have a fair esti- 
mate of the time an undergraduate is able 
to devote to his avocations and to sleep. 
His avocations are innumerable. Journal- 
ism, polite literature, athletics, society and 
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“societies’”—at all these he succeeds, 
tries his hand. They are the absor!: 
realities. It is upon them that the « 
legian expends the most spontaneous « 
his efforts and in them that he feels 
keenest of his pleasures, and sometimes . 
his griefs. 

For all these things a university is 
ideal situation. Not a Continental univ, 
ity, but such a place as Oxford, as Harv: 
Cornell or Yale. If there is one trait t! 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon from ot « 
men it is his love for a life in the open, 
bodily exercises, and his esthetic or |r 
tisan interest in contests where skill is ;, 
plied to force. German students exer: ise 
in their way. They derive pleasure from 
“turning,” from drinking beer together «ind 
singing songs far better than our own sind 
better sung; they are also accustomed io 
insult one another (most often gratuitously) 
for the sake of a duel out of which the 
worse fencer comes with honorific scars. 

The French boy leads a sadder life. His 
lycée is a mere prison wherein he grows pale 
with drudgery, while his manhood is being 
systematically stamped out and his body 
dwarfed. What a pitiful sight are those 
future functionaries in the high-walled yard 
of alycée! Pallid, unkempt, unshaven, un- 
clean. Once free they have no longer a 
desire for virile joys, but are doomed by tra- 
dition or lack of scope to turn into book- 
worms, or to drop into a life of health-de- 
stroying vice. Not all, be it fairly said, but 
a conspicuous majority; and these. facts are 
reflected in French literature where they may 
be studied by those whose lot it has not been 
to passa couple of years in the Quartier Latin. 
At no great risk of appearing a Pharisce 
I might set forth another pertinent trait 
in which the Anglo-Saxon differs from his 
French or German contemporary, and thit 
trait is the passion for being clean. Such 
joy does our undergraduate take in this 
that it becomes almost an end in itself, a 
kind of recreation. When a French or 
German student has finished some game of 
ball, or a bout with sabers or foils, he calmly 
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sits down to dry. The bliss of diving into 
a ‘ofreshing pool or of sousing himself 
ber: ath a shower is to him a thing unknown. 
Taive, Demolins, and I know not how many 
other open-minded voyagers, have been 
keer) enough to note how water flows at 
En, ‘ish schools. Had Mr. Sterne’s journey 
bec: less sentimental he might have quali- 
fie’ his famous remark, “They order these 
things better in France.’ In French col- 
legos, as in French homes, and German, 
too, bath tubs scarcely exist. To have 


observed this characteristic and no other 
would have been something, but Monsieur 
Demolins has seen a great light in perfid- 
ous Albion, and is bravely trying to make 
the undergraduate days of his fellow 
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being left so generously to his own devices, 
shows great aptitude in getting joy out of 
life. But your lusty German bursch, for 
instance, has a way of putting time to death 
that is next to impossible for our under- 
graduate. The bursch is born with a good 
voice (which he keeps) and a love for glees 
and a capacity of musical invention far be- 
yond our own. If the unoriginal, foreign 
songs of our student gleeman were debarred 
he would scarcely have anything left worth 
singing. But well he knows how to let his 
cosmopolitan store add something to the 
general mirth. When the evenings are not 
too nasty, or too cool, our undergraduate 
drifts to the Fence, the immortal ever- 
changing Fence, and sings. Maybe it is a 
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countrymen as happy as they are to boys 
of English-speaking climes. Undaunted by 
the Chinese contempt most Frenchmen 
have for ideas not born in France, Demolins 
has founded a college where the youth of 
France shall not be thrown back on the 
tale-bearing, gossip, clandestine cigarettes 
and ladylike little promenades which seem 
to constitute at present the chief diversions 
of French boys in their recreative hours. 

In contrast to young Frenchmen the 
American boy is comparatively free, and 


drinking song, full of tinkling glasses and 
rosy wine; maybe, too, it is a ditty that tells 
in sentimental strains of love for maidens, 
or of sorrow that college life so soon shall 
end. After all, these sentimental moments 
seem the most charming part of the under- 
graduate’s existence. To sit on the Yale 
Fence of asummer evening, with a good pipe, 
and a friend or so to sing and sympathize, 
—ah, there is a joy not soon forgot! That 
is a thing to mellow a man without weaken- 
ing his fiber or softening his brains. There 
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is, indeed, no more recreative moment in all 
the outings of the undergraduate. 

As medieval potentates would fain listen 
after dinner to a minstrel, so now our col- 
legian is fond of making others dance and 
sing to him in that hour when a satisfying 
meal and the possibility of fellowship have 
made study undesirable. What a pleasure 
it is then to see a brace of pickaninnies with 
white teeth and bulging shins perform a 
double shuffle! or to hear a chorus composed 
of Jacksons, Washingtons and Lees sing 
“Han’ daown that rope! Oh, han’ daown 
that rope.” And then the glee club! In 
operatic circles college glee clubs are rarely 
mentioned, the conspicuous reason being 
that incipient thousand-a-nighters do not 
stray in large numbers to any college campus. 
In the next place the uniform appendix of a 
college glee club is a banjo club, and no 
serious person has thus far taken the banjo 
seriously. “ Offspring of the dissolute guitar 
and the shameless drum,’ it talks with a 
noisy nasal twang and seems always rather 
flippant and canaille; but none the less con- 
tributes marvelously to the hilarity of our 
undergraduate and of his partisans. If a 
man gets on the glee and banjo club he is 
entitled to three or four weeks of “palace 
cars” and somewhat interrupted romance, 
while in after life he will be able to say com- 
placently, “Oh, yes, I was a glee club man.” 

“So you sang when you were in college?” 

“Well, enough to get on the club.” On 
the other hand the questioner may say, “I 
have heard you are musical, Mr. X.” 

“T was musical, Miss A, when I was in 
college.” 

“Oh, were you! And what instrument did 
you play?” 

X. (blushing, possibly) “I played the 
banjo. Never went in for the piano and 
those sorts of things.” 

And indeed for the average undergraduate 
a banjo is a much easier instrument to carry 
about than a piano, much easier to hold on 
his lap while he sits on the Fence, less formal, 
more like a boon companion. Nevertheless 
it sometimes happens that a devoted musi- 
cian sits at his upright playing “rag-time”’ 
marches from midnight on without fretting 
about the light sleeper next door who cor- 
dially wishes him in another far distant 
world. 

If some student with a Pepys’ talent for 
keeping diary should set down day by day 
all the queer things that happen in college 


dormitories he would confer a favor on man- 
kind—besides making more readable liter::- 
ture than is made by undergraduates now. 
Let us imagine a fragment from such « 
person’s diary: “To-night while fast asle:), 
I was waked up by pounding at my dovr. 
Having put on my trousers I opened t!« 
door and was confronted by a fellow »: 
armor. He made a great rumpus arn 
wanted to come in and talk with me. 

said, ‘No. Go home.’ He said, ‘I won’: 
Then he tried to spit me with a rusty swor |, 
but I ran into my bedroom and came be: 
quickly with some icy water which I pour | 
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on him. He said I was a good fellow, ask 
my pardon, and left me in peace; whereas. ‘{ 
I had got angry, he might have left me ‘n 
pieces.” Turning over a few pages we fi: ( 
this entry: “Last night we had our annu 
pajama parade on the campus. For t's 
reason it seems to me well that the colle:c 
is built around the campus and not tie 
campus around the college.” A dozen pages 
farther Pepys II. observes, “ A large fire wis 
lit in our hallway this morning at two. 
Everybody was there except the proctor 
who is deaf after dark. At three we had io 
turn on a faucet and let basin overflow «s 
there was no fire hose in the hall. Then we 
rolled three trunks downstairs and went to 
bed.” Ten days later: “I have a jug of 
sweet cider on my window-sill to keep it 
cool. Every day I have missed some and 
think that Honest John the Thief or some 
other sweep has been getting much too gay. 
By keeping good watch no doubt the truth 
will come to light.” Next week: “ Yester- 
day evening as I was meandering home I saw 
a black thing moving up the wall above my 
window. At first I thought, Well, I am 
wrong. But that was not the case, for I 
saw my jug go into Charlie McGullup’s 
window and after ten minutes it came out 
again. When I got to my room I found 
that a whole quart was gone. Haven't had 
a chance to talk with Charlie yet, but feel 
sure he’s got a hook tied to a string and gets 
my cider in that way.’ So much for our 
fictitious Pepys. A real Pepys would be a 
boon in these days of undergraduates who 
like the man in the proverb cannot see the 
forest for the trees, and look rather blindly 
out upon the world for more powerful 
themes. If now, some  undergradu:te 
should set down vividly and honestly tlie 
happenings of his college life how pleasantly 
we might recall a thousand pleasant ab- 
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sirdities of our college days, full of such 

‘ings and well-nigh all forgotten! 

{f cloistered monks have been known to 
slick behind thick walls why shouldn’t 

i dergraduates do so, too? Life comes easy 

them both; they are free of care and own 
jsall reverence to the world. That pranks, 

en a casual riot, should come to pass in 

‘+h an environment is fated wherever 
youth has the time to invent folly. Some- 
ties our undergraduate does the maddest 
tl ngs in his desperate desire to be amused. 

while ago it was “Bottle Night.” For 
months the most reckless (provident for 

ouce!) would gather and store in their closets 
aud under their beds all the breakables, 
niugs and bowls, jugs and bottles, that could 
conveniently be found. Then on a certain 
nmght, at a given signal, all these terrible 
powderless bombs were hurled down upon 
the stone sidewalks. The din and havoc 
were indescribable and in the morning work- 
men had to go about with baskets to carry 
away the heaps of shattered crockery and 
broken glass. Some passers-by (amongst 
them the writer) barely escaped with their 
lives. What a fate! To be relieved of 
earthly cares by a half empty inkbottle! 

How much easier it is to be amused (even 
villainously) in company than alone, none 
knows better than the undergraduate 
Yalensian. He is fond of a foolish, noisy 
game like “peel,” he has been known to 
remain humped over a chessboard for hours 
at a time; but he likes best those moments 
when each man contributes only a thou- 
sandth and yet enjoys the whole. Such a 
moment is the night of Omega Lambda Chi 
at Yale with its snake-like procession of 
dancers under the big elms, shrieking one 
monotonous old strain, 

“Chi Rho, Omega Lambda Chi! 
We meet to-night to celebrate 
The Omega Lambda Chi!” 

This festivity is a purely hilarious pre- 
liminary to one of the most curious sights 
in Christendom. Whoever craves tragic 
diversion should go to New Haven that 
awful Thursday in May, when the whole 
past, present and future are gathered into a 
single hour. There is the crowd again; but 
this time, at least, the mirth has dwindled, 
the jesters have grown solemn and some of 
the most garish resemble the hunter who, 
having used up all but one of his cartridges 
on smaller game, is suddenly confronted by 
a large and entirely serious bear. Some 
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persons would deem such a situation apt for 
sport, others not * * * Itis Tap Day, and 
the undergraduate is about with an expression 
of false calm, for his heart is near his throat 
and there comes a moment when his breath- 
ing grows faint like that of a plant. For 
once his sense of humor has taken flight, 
leaving him a prey to a melodramatic, if 
genuine emotion. Though it be only some 
cousin and sister or two who are looking 
down upon the scene from a window, he feels 
like Napoleon at the Pyramids, and he feels 
so every year. Few undergraduates are 
sufficiently wise (or cynical enough) to get 
amusement out of this gratuitously painful 
scene. The tappers issue gravely or sancti- 
moniously from their windowless halls and, 
having found their man, give him a slap 
between the shoulders, saying, ‘Go to your 
room.” That is all, but it is terrible, so 
terrible as to cause tears. 

The truth is that the undergraduate must 
have his nerves harrowed from time to time. 
Else how could he enjoy the multitude of 
wholesome recreations ever at hand? For 
we know that an undergraduate’s recrea- 
tions are quite without number, and that the 
recreative life of young men is best typified 
in our colleges. In them our national 
sports are found in their healthiest condi- 
tion, since no one can expect them to be 
maintained in health and honesty by hire- 
lings; nor in the main can we expect any 
athletic sport to be kept up prosperously 
by gentlemen useful to commerce. In a 
word, a university is an ideal site for many 
kinds and degrees of healthful recreation. 
As every American university has in the in- 
tellectual life, its individual traits of good and 
evil; so are those traits marked strongly in 
every other feature. The interests of 
students at Princeton and Cornell are so far 
from being identical that each of these uni- 
versities gives to the world her own type of 
men. I will even hazard the opinion that a 
man who has spent four years at Harvard 
or Yale is often recognizable, not merely by 
his peculiar turns of speech, but by his very 
gait, by the way he laughs and uses his 
hands. Whether these subtle marks be 
due to childish affectation, to childlike mim- 
icry, or to intelligent adoption, they are 
traceable to their source, which is in the 
dominant characteristics of undergraduates. 
Here is an example of what I mean. As the 
Yale team alighted one day at Boston, an 
imp of the streets waved his arms rhythmic- 
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ally before them and cried, “Now, fellers, 
three good cheeahs for dear Hahyvud—but 
not so loud as to be vulgah!”’ Into what 
body did the rogue mean to stick his pin? 
Surely there is nothing finer of its kind than 
the Harvard cheer. 

Despite her esprit de corps, the note that 
rings clearest at Harvard, the keynote, is 
individuality. This truth is not betokened 
by an indifferent glare, nor yet by the ex- 
pression writ so plainly on the face of the 
cad, that ludicrous I am Begodfrey Bun- 
combe, but who * * * are you? The Har- 
vard spirit may be thus manifested once in 
a while (so is the mooted democratic spirit of 
Yale); but that is not what I mean. At 
Yale the upper societies and the class system 
seem to push men into a common mold. At 
Harvard, however, every man seems more 
strongly bent upon issuing from the Alma 
Mater with the same personality that he 
took in. It is remarkable how little is done 
by Harvard undergraduates en masse; how 
little is done at Yale by individuals. At 
Harvard there are no hazings, no rushes 
between class and class, no tendency to 
gather in a horde. As every man is free 
there to follow such studies as suit his will; 
so he is free of the vampire of corporate 
opinion. One is quite right in saying, So 
and So is a type (not the type) of Harvard 
men. This condition in no wise quenches 
the fire of fellowship and joviality. Your 
Harvard undergraduate will have his fun, 
yet different from that of Yale. Harvard’s 
clubs and societies are as wary, but less 
secret than those of Yale. Their aim seems 
to be amusement, rather than power. The 
Pudding is close enough, but its members 
are in fora good time. They like to lead the 
college; yet they look for men of talent, men 
who are entertaining, who can write or give 
a play. Harvard’s best societies are older 
than Yale’s in more senses than one. 

Though the Harvard undergraduate is 
proud of his pride and a little cold, he not 
always holds aloof from pranks and wanton 
roguery. How long is it since John Har- 
vard’s statue was painted red? When were 
those ribaldries scrawled on the Fogg 
Museum? Nor is the day yet out of mind 
when some Harvard undergraduate put a 
hat on the warrior who stands on the Sol- 
dier’s Monument at Cambridge. The of- 
fender must have had wings, for it took the 
town authorities all day to get the hat down. 
Even the firemen were called out to squirt 


it off with their hose. How the feat was at 
last accomplished I am not aware. 

Though are there no hazings at Cambridge 
their place is adequately filled by  initi:- 
tions. The proselyte is forced to cast his 
dignity aside and be a clown to the extent «: 
his talent for buffoonery. Disguised as » 
woman, a baby, or some other incongruou: 
thing, he stops serious persons on the thor- 
oughfare with a “How far is it anyhoy 
from here down the street?” or stands up « 
the theater when everyone else is rapt by th. 
play, crying out brazenly, “This show : 
immoral, rankly immoral, and must |) 
stopped,” until his embarrassment or in 
solence is terminated by force of law. |: 
would be sorry misreckoning to suppose th: 
horse-play of this or any other kind fills th: 
spare moments of Harvard undergraduate- 
for there is a pretty side to their college lif 
an element of the gently picturesque, « 
thousand occasions whereon a man mi 
be joyous without blighting the flower o* 
good manners or doing indignity to his 
brains. 

In this busy, but not too benevolen: 
world, there is an opinion that college youtlis 
spend their time and their fathers’ money 
too lavishly on athletics, that they care more 
for some ephemeral champion than for the 
eternal things of science and _ literature; 
and indeed it is true that if all who join in 
athletics were athletes in the narrow, heroic 
sense, the degeneration of both would come 
quickly; but the brawny celebrity whos- 
indistinguishable image poses so frequently 
in penny journals; whose hight, weight, age 
and possibilities are set forth with such a 
wealth of childish detail, is not a representa- 
tive type, but a dramatic extremity. He 
is the giant whom one army has chosen to 
fight its battle. Behind Achilles is the host, 
no rabble of weaklings; but they must have 
their warfare waged on a convenient, visible 
stage, and Achilles is their champion. He 
it is who summarizes and applies their ath- 
letic tradition, who serves also to perpetuate 
those forms of athletics which seem most 
worthy to survive. In him is exemplified an 
ideal. Without him the athletic life of our 
colleges would pine away or at best revert to 
the desultory exercises of half a century ago. 
Were it not for the champion—and yet his 
name is legion—where should we expect 
to find that spirit of systematic effort whicl: 
distinguishes the games of our fellows from 
those of our forefathers? It is, I think. in 
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or jer to develop our most effective types that 
wo have built gymnasiums and laid out 
fi 1s whereon those types may put their 
fo: e into theories and their theories into 
force. These visible advantages are for the 
be cfit of all. To suppose that the whole 
ef! rt spent in the development of the more 
per ect athlete has no influence on the bodily 
w: sare of his less showy, less capable fellows 
w: Jd be erroneous, and indeed no such 
op nion is held at present by those who have 
lo: sed into the matter recently enough to 
know the facts. The trained athlete offers 
to his fellows a daily object lesson which 
they are not slow to learn, and, so far as 
possible, to apply. 

in the early part of this century spare 
time hung heavily on students’ hands or 
was spent deplorably. Football was played, 
to be sure. There is in the Yale Library 
a faded, but charming print, which shows 
some undergratuates playing on the Green. 
They are only a handful, and are dressed 
in high hats and long, rather waspish coats. 
No one is looking on. In those days the 
uncouth manners of a rising democracy 
were manifested by Yale (and doubtless 
other) students in bullying, drunkenness, 
brawling, and sometimes in the shedding 
of blood. There must always be some out- 
let for the overflow of nerve force, if not 
in quiet gentlemanly ways, then with 
brutality and misdemeanor, From about 
the year 1850 athletics rose into greater 
and greater favor and by 1875 they had 
come not only for good and all, but also 
to hold practically all the undergraduates 
in their sway. The wanton quarrels be- 
tween town and gown were forgotten, for 
in the excitement of class or intercolleg- 
iate rivalry the overflowing energy of youth 
found ample play. The hero of under- 
graduates no longer carries a bully club, 
but goes about his business quietly, work- 
ing with others equally worthy and not 
less eager than himself to keep the uni- 
versity in the fore. What splendid en- 
thusiasms have come with these new things! 
Whoever has stood by a triumphal bonfire 
and heard the rough pzans of victory can 
scarcely doubt that such an outpouring of 
joy and good will is beneficial, even when 
the shutters of the Old Brick Row and 
inoffensive chairs are cast upon the flames. 

To suppose, however, that the under- 
graduate has turned into an Admirable 
Crichton would be quite wrong, nor, I 
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think, has this article gone to that(extreme. ~ 
To say nothing of a “Criminal Club,” 
founded and replenished by men who, 
for excessive noise, snowballing, or other 
impertinence, have spent an hour in jail, 
society initiations and hazing are sufficient 
evidence that the undergraduate’s millen- 
nium is not yet there. At smaller institu- 
tions these matters, especially the hazing, 
are often carried to atrocious extremes. 
Even at Yale, some years ago, a junior 
commanded a blindfolded sophomore to 
run. The victim (for such he was) obeyed. 
As he staggered through the double night 
he was suddenly stopped by a wagon shaft. 
In a short time he was dead. Since that 
day initiations at Yale have been unmarred 
by brutality or perilous folly. To make a 
candidate crawl on all fours through the 
street or whoop some ill-remembered seren- 
ade at the window of a sleeping unknown, 
to sit astride him as if he were Balaam’s 
ass, to make him cough, sigh, weep and 
sneeze, in short, to belittle him in every 
traditional or imaginable way, may be no 
sign of genuine mirth—and indeed these 
things are often proof of a total lack of 
humor in the tormentor; but at all events, 
such fooleries are well meant endeavors 
to chasten pride and to prepare the candi- 
date for his midnight banquet of sand- 
wiches, beer and lemonade. 

Between the clownish preliminaries of a 
society initiation and the ceremonies of 
hazing there is no easily definable difference. 
Hazing is the privilege of a whole class 
(generally of sophomores) to seize any 
freshman and to exploit the said freshman 
until his capacity to be ridiculous is thought 
to be exhausted. Like society initiations 
hazing has been civilized. Till well into 
the nineteenth century there existed in 
this country a system of fagging like that 
of the English schools. Fagging was haz- 
ing for the sake of utility, also a mark of 
class superiority. Old-fashioned fagging 
had its humorous side, for our ancestors 
were spicy: in their time. A freshman being 
sent one day to buy for his “superior” a 
dollar’s worth of pipes and tobacco, came 
back with ninety-nine pipes and one cent’s 
worth of tobacco. But the element of 
service has in America almost completely 
disappeared, leaving a custom of which the 
chief (and dubious) merit is its comic side. 
Successfully to haze a well-bred man of 
natural dignity is futile, because he quietly 
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refrains from being an ass and has done no 
absurdity for which he may be held up to 
ridicule. To every college, however, come 
a few of the other kind. The ingenuity 
with which the weaknesses of such youths 
are laid bare is often ever so keen and has 
the spontaneity that lends hilarity to wit. 
How pleasantly we recall the scene (where 
we, of course, looked on) when poor Budson, 
or another of Nature’s simpletons whom you 
know better, sat high on a table in a smoky 
room, looking down upon his tormentors 
with friendly grins and a foolish light in 
those humorous, quizzical eyes. If we forced 
him to row in a soap dish with wooden 
toothpicks for oars, or made him balance 
a tankard on his nose, so far from resenting 
our behavior he was eager to share in 
the common joy. He told us gaily that 
that was the first time he had ever rowed 
in the ’Varsity, wittily compared himself 
to the wizard Herrmann and very likely 
drew from his pocket a letter from the 
President expressing regrets at nct being 
there to see the fun. 

But what a queer environment it is where 
a man—even a simpleton—can be in a few 
moments on friendly terms with others 
whose very names he does not know, where 
he may be laughed at and set to doing all 
manner of foolish things with never a 
thought of hostility or scorn. And once in 
a while the mock inquisitors tackle another 
kind, sullen and silent, with no other feel- 
ing than that of lowered dignity and a 
rancor that all but drives them to wish 
their taunters a swift and violent death. 
Wonderful and wonderfully untrue are the 
tales of these fierce, humorless young men, 
standing with pistols cocked to kill the 
first intruder who dares to burst their door, 
or holding some puny, insolent sophomore 
at arm’s length from a window over flag 
stones far beneath, saying with heroic con- 
tumely, “Now, ask pardon or down you 
go!” More likely is it that so fine a desper- 
ado would only imagine such deeds and 
that, if the hazers came, he would put on 
his clothes and go along, rather flattered 
at having been picked from so large a crowd. 


How much oftener, too, it happens that our - 
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youth lies for a few nights with a fluttering 
heart, and feels at last a little disappoint..| 
because no one has come at all. For after 
all, college life is seldom characterized }.y 
even moderately thrilling things, but go. s 
an even pace, almost humdrum at tim: ., 
just like the world without and beyon::. 
What gives intensity to them both is t 
undercurrent of social ambition, the des’. 
to be known or merely to do well. B. 
there is a tide which happily sweeps t' » 
other back and causes men to forget the: 
selves, to be, in brief, good, healthy anim: s 
with less self-consciousness to spoil the : 
charm. The force that sets this tide 
flowing is the outdoor life, or, at lea- 
those moments when enjoyment is physi: 
but pure. 

Few intimate records have been left 
the olden times to tell us how undergrad 
ates used to spend their time when boo s 
and teachers were out of the way, but 
is certain that besides being not nearly 0 
cleverly taught or learned as undergrad ii- 
ates are now, they led rather joyless liv:s, 
—except when they tippled and fought with 
the firemen, or slew rowdies who wire 
quite as eager to have their gore. Had we 
not athletics, and golf, and “peel,” and 
hundreds of other delightful ways of killing 
time we might be fighting and tippling 
still. Our forefathers grew frigidly pious 
in the quest of eternal bliss. On diversions 
of the flesh they looked askance, for such 
diversions smacked of the world, and the 
world meant sin. But the day of the good 
animal that man should be has come, and 
no one knows how to prize the opportunity 
more keenly than the undergraduate. 
Unconsciously he is creating, by his knowl- 
edge of the noble arts of keeping well, a 
racial ideal, and by bettering his body is 
slowly helping to build a race mentally 
and physically more powerful than we, and 
far stronger than were our ancestors a 
hundred years ago. Beginning with the 
boy at school this progress is carried on 
by the collegian. who becomes a standard- 
bearer for all So health becomes the ob- 
ject of a cult and health is a deity well 
worthy of a shrine, 


“OME one has said we are all islanders, 
SS shouting lies at each other across 
oceans of misunderstanding — or 
words to that effect. He might have been 
speaking of the farmers and the city sports- 
men in pretty nearly any settled agricultural 
community, and he would have been entirely 
truthful. For the old, settled community is 
where the farmer and the sportsman are at 
war: great oceans of misunderstanding roll 
between them, and lies are hurled back and 
forth like shells from battleships. “Lie” 
may be a harsh word to use where the 
“hurler” is honest. “Misstatements’”’ 
might perhaps be better. 

This is what the farmer says: “The 
sportsmen from town sneak over my back 
fence and shoot in season and out. They 
kill my quail before they are big enough to 
eat. They shoot my turkeys and chickens. 
They fire a charge of fine shot into a bull 
just to hear him roar. They knock down 
my fences. If I am away they shoot pig- 
eons off the barn and fill the eave troughs 
full of holes.” 

The sportsman is apt to answer: “The 
farmers are a narrow-minded lot. They 
don’t care to shoot and they won’t allow us 
todoso. We are law abiding and we do not 
injure their crops, their stock or their 
buildings. In the meantime, their boys are 
shooting everything from a_northward- 
flying duck to a nesting robin.” 

It was in the long-settled region embracing 
southern Michigan and nearly all of Ohio and 
Indiana that this war between farmer and 
sportsman came most forcibly to my notice. 
Everywhere I found the two angrily arrayed 
against each other. The country is fertile 
and the farms good. No wild land is left 
as part of the public domain where all men 
may hunt, and the man of the city shoots 
upon the farmer’s land or not at all. His 
game is chiefly quail, which swarm in buck- 
wheat fields and wood lots; partridges, which 
he kills as they rise before him in the 
thickets; rabbits that abound in every 
“slashing” or “cat-hole,” and in some com- 
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munities, fox squirrels and gray squirrels. 
Both parties agree that to insure against 
its extinction protection is needed for this 
game, but the laws satisfy neither party. 
Ask a farmer his opinion and he tells you in 
emphatic terms that the game laws are 
made in the interest of sportsmen from 
town. Ask the same question of a city man 
and he declares that farmer legislators, with 
farmer constituents, made the laws with a 
view to cutting the city man out entirely. 
The misunderstanding arises from the fact 
that farmers class every one who comes 
from town as “sportsmen” while the sports- 
man from the city classes all farmers to- 
gether, and takes about the meanest of the 
lot as the type. Both are wrong. There 
are sportsmen in the city and sportsmen on 
farms, and there is a class of city men and 
boys who have no regard for true sport, no 
regard for the rights of others, who invade 
the farmer’s premises and act like pirates. 
There is a class of farmers who are no better. 
The sportsmen of city and country should 
quit hating each other and set about the 
suppression of this common miscreant class. 

The city man will do well to look at the case 
occasionally from the farmer’s side. With 
the season’s opening, or before, half a dozen 
idlers from town appear upon a farm. They 
leave open a gate, shoot a sheep, and dig up 
a tile drain to catch rabbits. The farmer 
sees what they have done and to his mind 
they are not the town’s offscouring, but its 
“sportsmen.” He vows vengeance and we 
can’t well blame him. Next week a mem- 
ber of the “Game Protective Association” 
who would no sooner harm the farmer than 
himself, undertakes to cross the game land, 
and is met with a pitchfork. He accuses 
the farmer with being a narrow, selfish 
individual. The sportsman goes his way 
boiling over with wrath and comes across 
another farmer’s boy catching rabbits with 
the ferret and learns, upon inquiry, that the 
boy shot quails a month before the season 
opened. He does not stop to think that 
this boy bears the same relation to the 
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general mass of farmers that the ruffian of 
the city streets does to the whole town— 
that he is the exception and not the rule— 
and promptly sets the whole farming class 
down as law breakers. He declares the 
farmer ordered him away because he wanted 
to kill the game himself. Now the seas of 
misunderstanding are stormy and the shout- 
ing is out of all proportion to the need. 

Now and then a sportsman from the city 
gets a glimpse from the farmer’s view-point. 
One of the most conscientiously sportsman- 
like of Ohio’s citizens bought a farm on 
which he thought to retire after he had done 
alittle more at law. He had several coveys 
of fine quail thereon. On the first day of 
the past season he was at his farm with a 
friend to whom he had promised great 
things in the way of shooting. His feelings 
when he found the flocks scattered and 
most of the quail killed, may be imagined. 
He began by cursing farmers, but when he 
learned that, not farmers, but men from 
his own city, whom the farmer in his blind- 
ness was wont to call “city sportsmen” had 
been on his land the last day of the closed 
season, a sudden light dawned upon him 
and he went home full of thought. 

Another class of similar incidents has in 
some cases led the farmer and the sportsman 
from town to understand each other. For 
many years Doctor W—— has been the 
leader of the true sportsman class in a cer- 
tain section of southern Michigan. Among 
the farmers in his vicinity was one stern old 
fellow whose tile drains had been dug up, 
and whose gates had been left open by boys 
who came from town and carried guns. 
He had vowed all sorts of evil things against 
the first sportsman who crossed his line. 
It so happened that Doctor W—— had not 
heard these threats. So he went that way 
with his gun on the first day of the quail 
season and finding no notices on the farmer’s 
land started to climb the fence. It was a 
wet day and the slippery rails fell down. 
The sportsman stood his gun against a tree 
and began to make repairs. He was pro- 
gressing fairly well when he heard a gruff 
voice behind him and turned to face the 
farmer, a bull dog and a shotgun. 

“What you doing?” asked the farmer. 

“Building fence.” 

“What in thunder you doing that for?” 

“T was going on your land to shoot and I 
knocked down this fence. Now I’m fixing 
it up.” 
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A light seemed to dawn on the farmer. 
“Do you always fix the fences you knock 
down?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well I came out here to order you off. 
But if you want to go on my place and leay:: 
the fences as good as you found ’em, and i* 
you won’t dig up the tile drains you car 
hunt all you want to.” 

I had a very similar experience once my- 
self. I had gone out with B and W—— 
from a town in northern Indiana to shoo: 
ducks on a chain of lakes. We hired a boat 
from an old farmer with a long beard and a 


HE WILL DIG UP A TILE DRAIN 
TO CATCH RABBITS. 


suspicious look in his eyes. We took the 
boat from the first lake through a creek 
into a second and then into a third. We 
were having sport with ducks when «a 
second boat came wildly after us. In the 
stern sat our farmer with a repeating gun, 
while a strapping rustic pulled the oars. 
He promptly accused us of stealing his boat. 
We were angry and the war clouds lowere« 
until W—— grasped the situation. 

“He’s right, boys,” said W——. “We 
had no right to take the boat off his lake 
without asking permission. Men steal boat~ 
here every season by renting them and run- 
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ning them down the chain. This man has 
Jost boats that way, as he says. He does 
not know us and we can’t blame him for 
looking after his property.” Then W—— 
overed apologies for the party and tendered 
tle farmer pay for the time spent in effecting 
our capture. At this the latter relented, 
refused the tender and said we could take 
the boat wherever we pleased. But such 
understandings as these are by no means gen- 
eral and so the war goes on, the farmers and 
the sportsmen cutting each other’s throats. 

In one county in southern Michigan I 
learned that the strife has progressed to 
such an extent that the farmer element 
controlling the Board of Supervisors has 
rclused to allow the local game warden’s 
bills, and thus compels this official to work 
for nothing or cease to do his duty In 
another county in northern Indiana the 
farmers on a certain chain of lakes are 
regularly engaged in spearing fish, and when 
asked why they did not prosecute, men of 
the town, whose sportsmanship I could not 
doubt, replied that such a move on their 
part would be followed by exclusion from 
the land of the farmers in quail season. 

An immense amount of educational work 
is needed in this region to bring its inhabi- 
tants to a realization of the fact that game 
protection is for their good, for the number 
of real sportsmen is small. I asked the 
game warden in one county how many men 
he knew who conscientiously observed the 
game law. After a minute’s thought he 
answered five. I have no reason to doubt 
that his estimate was correct, for I found 
numbers of so-called sport lovers in the 
smaller cities of this region who openly 
confess to spearing trout and netting bass 
when on their northern trips after deer. 
These may very properly be classed only a 
degree better than the riff-raff crowd from 
the towns who go out to leave open gates, 
shoot at sheep and dig up tile drains, and 
the class of irresponsible farm boys who 
slaughter game at all seasons. It is for 
the suppression, or, better still, for the re- 
demption of this class that the conscientious 
sportsman and the sportsmanlike farmer 
should cease warring and unite forces. They 
are beginning to realize this fact. In a 
number of places I found men advocating a 
law requiring any man who carries a gun to 
procure a license. This, they argue, would 
largely shut out the irresponsible ones from 
both country and town, since these are 
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largely idlers and young boys who would 
find trouble raising the license fee. 

But to my mind, legislation can never 
completely, or even approximately check 
the slaughter of game until education as to 
the need of game protection has brought 
the man with the gun and the boy with the 
gun to realize the evil they are doing when 
they kill promiscuously. The ethics of 
sportsmanship will be long in redeeming these 
shooters, but their own experience ought 
to show them that every shot so fired reacts 
upon themselves. For instance, one stream 
that rises in southern Michigan and crosses 
into Ohio was formerly filled with pike. But 
in the spring farmers from the country round 
about and the riff-raff from the towns would 
post themselves on stumps and logs and in 
trees all through the marshes where the fish 
went to spawn. Every movement in the 
water brought a charge of buckshot; every 
fin that showed above the surface was the 
target for bullet and spear. Now all this 
has ceased, because no more pike come here 
to spawn; there are no more in the streain. 
Spawning ceased for the reason that when 
fish ventured into shallow water to deposit 
eggs they were killed. In the same region 
squirrels were once so plentiful that farmers 
banded together to hunt them as a protec- 
tion to their crops and twenty hunters killed 
in less than a week more than five thousand 
of the animals. So numerous were they 
that no one thought of a law for the preser- 
vation of squirrels and now black squirrels 
and gray squirrels have disappeared, while 
it is only on rare occasions that a fox squirrel 
isseen. If the residents of this region could 
be made to think over these things it might 
dawn upon them that the continuous storm 
of shot hurled at the ducks on their spring 
flight to nesting grounds in the north must 
have the effect, in time, to make those birds 
only less scarce than the pike and squirrels. 

Let it not for a minute be supposed that 
there are not bright spots in the sport of 
this region, for there are. There are certain 


ethical principles that have taken hold upon - 


farmer and city man alike which they will 
not violate and which show immense pos- 
sibilities in the way of future development. 
I have known the settled portion of these 
three States for several years and I do not 
remember having known any grown man 
who admitted to the killing of a song bird. 
In the South and some portions of the North 
robins and meadow larks are shot and eaten. 
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But I have never known it here. Now and 
then a farmer will shoot a woodpecker for 
stealing his cherries, but he is pretty sure 
to spare the robins. I do not know why 
this is, but it seems not so much the result 
of knowledge that these birds do good, as a 
matter of neighborhood sentiment. The 
same feeling has been a great protection to 
quail. Many a farmer has posted a sign 
that reads “ No quail hunting on this land.” 
He has inserted “quail’’ because he does 
not care if you do shoot his squirrels, his 
rabbits and his partridges. But he loves 
his quail. They come into his barnyard 
in winter. He sees them huddling together 
in the cold and his farmer heart warms to 
them. He feeds them wheat, and when 
summer comes he watches their nesting with 
as much interest as he feels in his chickens, 
with a bit of love that his chickens do not 
have, the love that arises from the sense of 
having been a protector in time of need. 

I saw a very impressive instance of this 
in a neighborhood hunt in southern Michi- 
gan. Two sides of twelve men each were 
chosen and went out to hunt on a given day. 
They were to return at night and the side 
which scored the most points was to eat 
dinner at the expense of the other party. 
A committee decided how many points 
each sort of game should count. There 
were many birds and beasts on the list that 
one could wish had been left off. Owls, 
crows, red squirrels, muskrats, and even the 
harmless chipmunks, were classed as game, 
but quails were not. Uponasking the com- 
mitteemen why these were omitted, I was 
told that they thought it a shame to slaugh- 
ter quail. And I heard not a single hunter 
disagree with the decision. Men with such 
sentiments as these have in them the ele- 
ments of real sportsmanship. They trapped 
off the pigeons and shot the pike. They 
still catch fish on set lines, and they fire at 
ducks on the northward flight, mainly be- 
cause they have not stopped to think about 
the results. Some day they will think: then 
this region will be filled with sportsmen who 
understand each other and who will unite 
and exterminate the destroyers of sheep 
and tile drains. 

Sportsmen’s organizations are needed 
through this section; organizations that 
have for their chief object the protection 
of game and the development of a chival- 
rous sentiment. So far there are none such. 
The shooting clubs and sporting clubs are 
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nearly all organized for trap shooting. 
The evolution of these clubs is an interest- 
ing study. On the past Thanksgiving day 
I watched the first shoot given by a clu) 
of village boys. Their trap and clay birds 
had arrived the day before, and they were 
proud of their new possessions. The man 
at the trap had never seen a clay bird before 
and he sent every one flying at the same angl: . 
The shooters stood six yards back of the 
trap. When one missed his bird the res’ 
were privileged to fire, and since three kil! 
out of ten was a very general score volley- 
followed a large per cent. of the shots. 
Even then, when the shoot was over an 
the shooters went forth into the field tv 
bring in the unbroken birds, they all re 
turned with arms full and made secon 
trips. As for the man at the trap—to m: 
mind he was as fearless as any scaler of Sa: 
Juan Hill, for his only protection was ; 
barrier of half-inch pine boards. Once 
charge of shot tore a hole through a corne: 
of this and another plowed a furrow in the 
ground at his right, yet he never said a wor«: 
Neither did the shooters. The man, ostric}.- 
like, seemed to think himself safe when ou 
of sight. This is the germ stage of the gun 
club. There are plenty of older clubs ii 
the larger towns of this same region thai 
have passed through the evolutionary stages 
and do as good shooting as any class oi 
sportsmen in the world. 

No one would think of going to such 
an old and settled country for sport if he 
could go to Maine, or Canada, or the far 
West, yet this region has its own sport 
with its peculiar charm, and it is not to 
be despised. There are good features here 
that can not well be duplicated where 
the land is new. On the lakes there is 
duck shooting in the autumn—not the 
shooting of the marshes where one bags so 
many birds that he is ashamed of himself- 
but shooting where he must exercise all his 
skill and returns after a day’s excitement 
with from six to ten. Now and then there 
is a stream with bass. One such flows 
through classic Ann Arbor, and I remem- 
ber a day when a boy sat in the stern and 
paddled me over the ripples, beside the 
deep holes and underneath the overhanging 
elms while I took seventeen beauties. Ani 
I know whole days of trout fishing that | 
would gladly forfeit could I duplicate the 
experience with one three-pound bass that 
rose like a sea monster and taking my fly 


darted under the boat in a way that made 
me jump out to prevent a tangle. 

‘Vhere are strange forms of sport, too; some 
of ‘hem questionable. One chain of lakes 
anc streams empties into Lake Michigan and 
in hese are herring. Only in spawning 
se: on are they seen, the rest of the year 
the lie in deep water. Never in the history 
of ‘ie lakes has one been taken with a hook 
for the reason that they will not bite. But 
wi: the first week of November they run 
int. shallow water to spawn. The laws of 
the State permit their spearing, and to the 
lakes go men who in every other respect are 
unioubted sportsmen. I accompanied two 
college professors on such a trip. The 
weather was cold, the wind rather high and 
the work exciting; yet the thought of spear- 
ing fish and spearing them in spawning 
season I knew would leave a decidedly bad 
taste in one’s mouth. I frankly expressed 
my feelings and one of the party, an expert 
fly-caster, said: 

“I confess that I don’t know whether this 
is sport or not. It seems a shame to kill 
fish in this way and at this season, but then 
they never bite a hook and we never see one 
any other time. Then, too, we don’t kill 
them in wasteful quantities. During the 
two weeks they are in shallow water some 
nights will be moonlight, so that we cannot 
spear. Others will be windy, and on some 
it willrain. We seldom get more than sixty 
fish in a night and that is not much more 
destructive than fly fishing for trout.” 

There are elements of good practical 
sense in this argument. And yet one can- 
not help thinking what sport it would give 
some student of fish and fishing to study the 
habits of these herring and find a way to 
make them take the hook. There is too 
little experimentation of that kind among 
our men who fish. Fishing is beset with 
hasty conclusions. Because a fish will not 
take worm or minnow, or frog or fly, the 
average fisherman gives him up as an im- 
possibility. We are too much like China- 
men in our fishing; we do as our grand- 
fathers did. We began with the idea that 
the point of the hook must never be bare 
and that we must jerk with all the might 
there is in us as soon as the float goes under. 
We have evolved just a little beyond this 
point and stopped growing. Our heads are 
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still filled with hasty conclusions. A fish- 
erman of considerable experience will tell 
you that a pike approaches a minnow from 
the left side and bites it in two just above 
the dorsal fin. Another informs you posi- 
tively that the pike takes his minnow 
whole and swallows it head first. In the 
end you learn that each gained his informa- 
tion by once having seen a pike take a chub. 
Your informant may at the time be sitting 
cross-legged on the ground eating canned 
sardines with his jack-knife, yet he never 
fears that you will assume that to be his 
invariable way of taking meals. 

I know one fisherman in this country 
who has worked just as hard to learn his 
art as he ever did to make his livelihood, 
and the results are surprising. He is a 
farmer and lives near a group of small lakes 
in the most fertile section of southern 
Michigan. The lakes have been fished by 
thousands and the fishing might be supposed 
to have ended long ago. Yet he seldom 
fails in a day’s fishing to take a score of bass. 
He does not use the proverbial hickory pole 
and pin hook of the farmer in the funny 
papers, but a light bamboo rod, the finest 
of silk lines and hooks tied with extra- 
quality gut. He assorts his minnows and 
discards all but the most thrifty chubs. He 
throws a minnow away the instant it ceases 
to be active. He never sits down and waits, 
but is ever on the move; dropping now just 
outside a bunch of lily pads and again as 
near as possible to a fallen tree top. He 
makes hard work of his fishing, but he feels 
in it the keenest of sport for it is great fun 
to catch dozens of bass where so many 
fishermen get next to nothing. He is an 
old man; so old that he was a great hunter 
long before the last deer was killed and the 
last turkey driven southwestward. He 
killed wolves in early days for the bounty, 
and he trapped otter for their furs. Since 
then he has experimented in fish culture and 
has fought for better game laws in the state 
legislature. Turning his attention to those 
empty lakés he has compelled them to yield 
pleasure which the keenest sportsman might 
well envy. He is a type of the true sports- 
man and his persistence in learning to take 
bass from these empty lakes is worthy of 
the emulation of other sportsmen in these 
same settled regions. 
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\ \ 7 ITH the opening of the new century 
has come anew era in lawn-tennis. 

The period of American inferiority 

has now passed into history and we have 
reached the period of equality. To be 
sure, a few enthusiasts have rushed ahead 
a little too fast, and they fondly believe that 
the defeat of last season’s challengers 
means American international superiority 
at the game. It is to be hoped that they 
have only anticipated the future. For a 
short time last autumn, it seemed as if Mr. 
Dwight Davis’s sportsmanlike efforts in 
offering the new International Challenge Cup 
were not going to receive all the success 
they deserve, for when Mr. Gore, one of the 
defeated challengers, returned to England, 
he declared that he thought it quite un- 
likely any other English team would be 
sent after the Davis trophy. Fortunately 
for all concerned, his efforts to side-track 
the new challenge trophy met with little 
success, and the good sportsmanship of our 
English cousins prevailed. Another chal- 
lenge has now been received from them and 
accepted, and a second attempt to “lift” 
the Davis Cup will be made this season. We 
are promised this year the very best players 
that Britain affords, for the Waterloo of the 
first challengers convinced the English that 
none but their best would have any chance. 
Under the international agreement, the 
challengers are not required to name their 
representatives until three weeks before 
the matches, but it is generally expected 
that the Doherty brothers will head’ the 
visiting English team. A change made this 
year in the conditions permits four players 
on each team, but it is not known yet 
whether the Englishmen will take advan- 
tage of this. If the Messrs. Doherty do 
come, it would not be at all surprising 
if they were entered against our players 
in both events, the other members of the 
team being held in reserve only as substi- 
tutes. They would probably be the most 
formidable team for both singles and dou- 
bles, that the challengers could send, and 
American experts would find it no easy task 
to dispose of their chances for the interna- 


tional championship. There is, of cour», 
a large field from which the challengers ¢.:; 
select their third and fourth men, and 
ready the names of Messrs. 8. H. Smi\, 
G. W. Hillyard and Dr. W.-V. Eaves, \ 
played over here in 1897, have been s' 
gested. Dr. Eaves returned home last \:: 
ter from a long campaign in the army h. - 
pitals of South Africa, and has been gr: | 
ually recovering both the strength that 1 
attacks of the fever took out of him, and | :s 
old form at lawn-tennis. Mr. Smith is ab: 
line player of the same type as Mr. Gu: 
who was so badly beaten here last sumnicr 
and the latter’s inability to stop Amir 
ican net play, taken with Mr. Smith’s we: \ 
ness in doubles, make it less likely that | 
will be sent, although rated better than siyv 
of the other candidates on last year’s form 
in singles. Mr. Hillyard is a ‘hard hitter 
who might be very dangerous to Americ.n 
aspirations. 

Of course, it is yet too early to know 
much about the representatives that will 
be selected to defend the Davis Challerge 
Cup. Mr. Whitman is certain, if he will 
agree to play, to head the American team, 
after his record of the last three years, but 
there has been some doubt of his playing 
again this season. Messrs. Davts and Ward 
are also practically sure of opposing the 
challengers in the doubles, but there «are 
several strong candidates for the second 
place in the singles. Mr. Davis was en- 
tered last year, but the new rule regarding 
rests is expected to affect him more than it 
would other less heavy players, and a better 
“stayer” will probably be selected. Of 
the others, it seems most likely that either 
Mr. W. A. Larned or Mr. B. C. Wright will 
be selected with Mr. Whitman for the 
singles. Other possibilities for this place 
on the team are Messrs. R. D. Wrenn, 
Kriegh Collins, Holcombe Ward, and G. L.. 
Wrenn, Jr., who beat Mr. Gore at Newport 
last year. 

It is difficult to foresee just how much 
the Messrs. Doherty would be affected hy 
the strange conditions over here, althouch 
it is reported that the challenging te: 
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wll be sent on long enough ahead to be- 
cme thoroughly acclimated before the in- 
ternational matches are played. Judging 
e: ‘irely from their form at Wimbledon three 
y rsago, however, I should look for a close 
si aggle if Messrs. Whitman and Wright 
ai» opposed to the challengers in singles, 
ard Messrs. Davis and Ward in doubles. 
Fach of these Americans in singles seems 
to hold a slight advantage over the younger 
Mv. Doherty, ‘and with Messrs. Davis and 
Ward at their top form, I do not think the 
clampion brothers have much, if any, ad- 
vantage in the doubles. Mr. R. F. Do- 
herty, the English champion, is unques- 
timably a lawn-tennis phenomenon. At 
the top of his game, I doubt if there is a 
player in the world, either amateur or pro- 


MR. W. A. LARNED. 

fessional, who can beat him. But he has 
occasional lapses, when his play suffers 
somewhat, and his success or failure in 
America would seem to depend not only 
upon his general form, but even upon the 
humor of the day. 
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The chanves of the American team this 
season, with’ the advantages of home con- 
ditions in its favor, seem to me fully as 
bright as did the prospects of a year ago. 
Surely the victory of last season left a mar- 
gin wide enough to encourage hope for vic- 
tory over even the invincible champion 
brothers, whose name has become as much 
of a by-word among English players as that 
of the famous Messrs. Renshaw. 

That our American authorities mean to 
meet the challengers in a spirit of true 
sportsmanship was apparent at the last 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion in February. Then the differences be- 
tween English and American rules were duly 
considered, and a distinct concession was 
made to the ideas of the foreigners. One 
of the greatest “bugaboos” against which 
the English invaders have always com- 
plained, has been the American system of 
permitting rests between sets in matches, 
Abroad, none at all are allowed, while here 
we have always permitted seven minutes 
after each set, except the first. Under the 
new rule, players will be allowed to rest 
only once during any match, and that after 
the third set. There is considerable anxiety 
to know how much this will handicap our 
American experts in the hottest weather of 
mid-summer. Some of the biggest men 
will surely suffer much from the strain. In- 
stead of modifying the foot-fault rule, 
which is the most important of the few 
other existing differences in the rules of 
play, it was decided to confer with the 
English authorities in the hope of next win- 
ter agreeing on one common to both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The result of last season’s international 
matches was a surprise to the challengers 
that caused a rude awakening, for, as so 
often in other sports, the challengers un- 
derestimated the strength of their Ameri- 
can opponents. The British representatives 
were sent out with supreme confidence in 
their ability to make a clean sweep, and 
some rash predictions preceded them. The 
following was sent here ahead of the vis- 
itors by a foreign authority whose opinion 
is well rated abroad: “I consider the 
three men quite good enough to beat your 
men, and if your championship is not won 
by one of them I shall be very much sur- 
prised.” The result is too well known to 
need repetition now; and it is sufficient to 
say that the form. shown by the visitors, 
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both in practice and match play, was just 
about equal to our leaders of the second 
class. They had small chance for victory 
over any one of the four first-class American 
players of the year. The Britons have ad- 
vanced a number of reasons (and some ex- 
cuses) for their defeat; but every English 
critic so far has declared the chief cause to 
have been the twist services used by the 
three American players, Messrs. Whitman, 
Davis and Ward, who were opposed to 
them in the international cup matches at 
Longwood. “Yankee devices” in sports 
is an old subject of derision in England, 
and this purely American service has met 
with the same reception when reported 
abroad. Both Mr. Nisbet and Mr. Ma- 
hony, who encountered it first at New- 
port in 1897, when Mr. Whitman was its 
only user, had a wholesome dread of the 
baffling twist, but even their descriptions 
at home seem to have left little impression. 
As in other sports the realization had to 
come, and the acknowledgment took this 
form in the editorial columns of Lawn- 
Tennis, the official organ of the English 
players: 
“To English players, the accounts which have 
appeared from time to time in American papers 
the remarkable service of the three American 
layers, M. D. Whitman, D. F. Davis, and 
on ta Ml Ward, must have seemed to be 
* * * due entirely to the lively and picturesque 
imagination of the American reporter. But 
now that our men have been most decisively 
beaten in the international match, and beaten 
on their own admission, chiefly by their in- 
ability to return the service with any effect 
whatever—when they returned it at all— 
it is clear that the information given by the 
American papers has been substantially correct. 
On absolutely reliable authority, we are 
able to state that the service of the Americans, 
especially of Davis and Whitman, took our 
players completely by surprise. It was quite 
unlike anything which they had ever seen or 
dreamed of, notwithstanding that they knew 
well that Davis, Whitman and Ward had 
made a specialty of the service, and were there- 
fore on their guard. The main points about 
this service are its screw, spin and pace. The 
ball often breaks a yard, and even when it is 
reached with the racket, the spin on it is so 
great that it is very difficult to make a good 
return. Gore failed even to touch a great 
many of Whitman’s services. Our players all 
admit that they would not have believed it 
possible that any service could be invented 
which they could not return with a certain 
amount of ease, but that the American service 
was impossible.” 


Only one week later, the same publica- 
tion editorially declared “it is becoming 
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more and more evident that the represents - 
tives of England outplayed the Americans 
at all points of the game except service.” 
And this, too, despite the critical repor: 
published on another page of the sam» 
issue, in which an authoritative writer, 
suspected to be Mr. A. W. Gore himsel’, 
although the writer’s identity is hidde:; 
behind a nom de plume, declared that M:. 
Whitman is “a fine server, beautiful vo'- 
leyer, good overhead; one of the best playe:s 
I ever saw anywhere’’; that Mr. Davis ‘, 
an “excellent server, good volleyer, sever: 
overhead, but a trifle erratic; fine lobber,”’ 
and Mr. Ward is a “good server, fine lobber, 
fair overhead; very poor off the ground.’ 
This critic also says of the Whitman-Gor.: 
match, in which the visitor was bad]. 
beaten (6—1, 6—3, 6—2), that Mr. Gor. 
“was never in it, and judging from the wa» 
Whitman served, volleyed, and smashe:, 
no other English player could have don: 
any better.” It is impossible to reconci\: 
such praise of the general skill of the Ame:- 
ican players with the claim that they were 
outplayed at all points but the service. A 
single glance at the record of the challengers 
in America shows the utter fallacy of sucl 
a deduction. Ignoring every set in whic! 
the twist service was used against the vis- 
itors, Mr. Black’s American form was 
shown to be no better than level with our 
leading second-class players. He won from 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Budlong (each in five 
sets at Newport) only after the greatest 
difficulty ; lost twice to Mr. Stevens (at New- 
port by three sets to one, and at Hoboken, 
two sets to one), and was hopelessly out- 
classed by Mr. Larned (score: 6—1, 6—3), 
at Southampton. Mr. Gore showed to a 
little better advantage here, beating Mr. 
Stevens twice (once easily at Southampton, 
and the second time in practice at Hoboken 
by 6—3, 3—6, 8—6, only after being within 
a stroke of losing); losing to Mr. G. Wrenn 
(in five sets) at Newport, and breaking even 
with Mr. Larned in practice (one set all) 
at Hoboken. 

To show the American form of the two 
visitors, and at the same time complete 
the annihilation of the theory that they were 
only beaten on this side of the Atlantic by 
the American twist service, it is only neces- 
sary to add that Messrs. G. Wrenn, Stevens, 
Hardy and Budlong are all recognized as 
second-class players here, and not one of 
them ever used the dreaded service, nor did 
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L:rned. The most important of all the 
cvises that led to the American victory, I 
a: convinced, lay in the legitimate differ- 
es in the methods of play, only one of 
‘ich was the dreaded twist service. For 
-veral years, the American leaders at the 
sne have been steadily developing a na- 
ial style which differs materially from 

i \t in vogue abroad. The chief point of 
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feet away from the net. Not only in at- 
tack, but also in defence, American meth- 
ods differ somewhat from the English and 
we lob against such a net player, when he 
gets in too close, rather than try to pass 
him. Had Mr. Gore known more of the 
American style, he would probably not 
have been beaten at Newport by Mr. G. 
Wrenn, nor have been forced so close by 


MR. HOLCOMBE WARD, MR. MALCOLM D. WHITMAN. MR. DWIGHT F. DAVIS. - 


difference lies in the constant volleying of 
the American players from a position so 
close to the net that their strokes can kill 
the balls. The English are more certain 
in their returns, they make fewer errors, 
but they cannot kill the balls so well from 
their volleying position, fifteen or twenty 


Mr. Ward. A few well-timed lobs would 
have taken the edge off their persistent net 
attacks, which were ruining Mr. Gore’s fast 
base-line play. He did not lob, and both 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Wrenn constantly ven- 
tured in to the net even closer than usual 
when they discovered this weakness in his 
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defense. An American player of the sec- 
ond class would repeatedly have sent 
either of them scuttling back to the base- 
line by lobbing, and turned their net at- 
tacks against them. Still another valuable 
play recently developed in America which 
is only possible from this extreme net posi- 
tion, is the short “stop-volley,” and this 
stroke played an important part in mak- 
ing international lawn-tennis history last 
year. It played havoc with Gore’s game, 
as it is always doubly effective against a 
base-line player who stays far back in his 
court. For some time American volleyers 
of the advanced type have been developing 
the possibilities of killing the ball in the 
front of the court instead of near the base- 
line. This stop-volley makes good use of 
the court close up to the net where it is 
possible to direct a fast return, The ball 
is simply stopped with a loosely held 
racket and falls over the net, dead. The 
closer to the net the player stands for this 
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stroke, the less difficult it becomes; it is 
nearly impossible from the position whic! 
most Englishmen assume to volley. Som: 
of the American players have also devel- 
oped lobbing to a wonderful point of a 

curacy, and the full control of this pla: 
strengthens their defense materially. M). 
Davis and Mr. Ward even use it for attac' 
in doubles, lobbing very high with a slig!: 
cut that gives the ball a back twist. Suc 

a ball, if near the base-line, is very difficu’ 
to smash and the American champio: 

often run in under their lobs to volley t): 
generally slow return made from it. 

I am convinced that these differences | 
methods, this close net position, the quic: 
short volleying and the high lobbing for cd. - 
fense, which characterized the Americ: 
play in last season’s international match: 
had as much or more to do with the Ame 
ican victory than the twist services, . 
the balls, courts and other strange cond - 
tions. 


PLANTING LANDLOCKED SALMON 


AND STEELHEAD 


SALMON TROUT 


By Edwin C. Kent 


reputation of being the best of 

fresh-water game fish, and that 
reputation is too well established to need 
any comment here. Whether the fish is 
sought for in the waters of the great tribu- 
taries of Lake St. John, where the Indians, 
in their soft gutturals, call it the ouana- 
niche, or in the rivers and lakes of Maine 
and Nova Scotia, where it is known as the 
dwarf salmon, Schoodic or Sabago trout, 
or wherever it is found, it is known as a 
free, bold biter and a fierce, indomitable 
fighter. 

But little is yet known of the life history 
of the steelhead salmon trout (Salmo gair- 
denert), and that little may be summed up 
in a few words. The steelhead is found in 
the waters of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers, 
and thence northward to Kadiac. In its 
natural waters, when full grown, it averages 
about fifteen pounds in weight, a few indi- 
vidual fish reaching twenty pounds. As the 
fish has, as yet, no commercial value, and is 


| ‘HE landlocked salmon enjoys the 


practically unknown to the great salmon 
establishments, its habits have never been 
thoroughly studied, some of the authorities 
contending that it is not anadromous, and 
does not go to sea, but stays during the 
summer months in the mouth of the river 
in which it lives. Be that as it may, it 
moves up stream, on its way to the spawn- 
ing beds, in the autumn, feeding freely on 
the way up, when many are taken with 
hook and line, and are highly esteemed 
as a food fish. They spawn in the latter 
part of February and during March; the 
spent fish dropping down to the estuarics 
in May. 

A careful series of experiments carried 
on by the Tuxedo Club, extending over 
ten years in the case of the salmon and 
four years with the steelhead trout, war- 
rants the conclusion that both of the-e 
fish can be successfully introduced in our 
home waters. Tuxedo Lake is a natur:! 
spring-fed lake about two miles long, hy 
half a mile wide, lying crescent shape, 
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arong the Ramapo Hills. It has few 
tr-yutaries, and those of trifling value. 
Ti» bed of the lake is rocky, consequently 
th re is very little marine vegetation, as 
there are very few mud flats or ‘shoals. 
T\» extreme depth of the lake is about 
ei ity feet, with a mean depth of about 
forty feet, the water deepening rapidly 
frm the bank. As is the case with all 
s; ing-fed lakes, the water is very clear 
art cold. There is also another pond on 
tl. property of about forty acres in extent. 

is was made by damming the outlet of 

uxedo Lake and flooding a large meadow. 
It is about thirty feet at the dam, and has 
a uean depth of about fifteen feet; but as 
the bottom is muddy, during the summer 
it 1s full of vegetation. 

The landlocked salmon were received at 
Tuxedo in the eggs, which were hatched out 
in the trout hatchery there, and the young 
fish kept in the hatchery pools, until they 
were over two years old. They had then 
reached the length of from seven to eight 
inches and weighed about five to the pound. 
They grew very slowly, while in confine- 
ment, much slower than the brook trout, 
but were a much healthier, hardier fish. 
They were set at liberty late in the autumn, 
just before the ice formed; at first some 
were placed in each of the ponds, in order 
to test which water was best suited to their 
requirements. Those placed in the lake 
disappeared, and during the whole of the 
succeeding summer only two were taken; 
they reappeared the following year, and 
then weighed about three-quarters of a 
pound each. 

On the other hand, those which were set 
free in the artificial pond appeared when 
the ice broke up in the following April, and, 
as the weather grew warm in May, they 
were found clustering about the mouth of 
the little mountain trout brook, which 
runs into the pond, or wherever a spring, 
trickling down the bank, afforded cold 
water. During the summer some of the 
salmon made their way up the little trout 
brook, almost to the headwaters, where 
they stayed even when the brook ran low 
during the summer drought. They had 
gained a little in length, but were thin, 
dull colored and big-headed. These fish 
probably all died during the hot weather, 
as none have been seen since. 

The landlocked salmon which were placed 
in Tuxedo Lake have increased in size, and 
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now weigh about two pounds and a half. 
This is probably the greatest weight which 
they will reach in such small waters, as, in 
order to reach its highest development, a 
fish requires-large waters where they have 
ample scope for roaming, and a large and 
more varied food supply than a small lake 
can afford. 

It has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained to what extent the landlocked sal- 
mon breed naturally in Tuxedo Lake. That 
they do breed to some extent is abundantly 
proved, for late in the autumn, the ripe 
fish are caught, for use in the hatchery, in 
nets on the deep sand bars, while numerous 
fingerlings have come into the hatchery 
through the supply pipe. As the mouth 
of this pipe is forty feet below the surface 
of the lake, the fry must stay in deep water, 
contrary to the habits of the fry of any 
other fresh-water fish with which the writer 
is acquainted. This habit will sufficiently 
account for the preceding statement, that 
no ‘yearlings or two-year fish have been 
seen in the lake. 

The experiment with the steelhead trout 
is too recent to allow any time for a thor- 
ough observation of the habits of these 
fish, They were set at liberty as two- 
year-old fish, and during the first year none 
were seen, but during the following spring 
they bit freely. One thing is evident, 
that thev increase in size much faster than 
the landlocked salmon, as those taken 
eighteen months after they were set at 
liberty ran from a pound to a pound and 
a half in weight. 

As far as the angler is concerned, the 
habits of these fish seem to be identical. 
Shortly after the ice disintegrates and dis- 
solves on our lakes and ponds in the spring, 
generally about the first of April, the salmon 
and steelheads come to the surface, and on 
a bright, calm day can be seen in loose, 
wide-spread schools, moving backwards 
and forwards, their exposed back fins cut- 
ting little ripples on the surface. They are 
then eager to vary their winter diet by 
catching the innumerable insects which the 
warm April sun brings into life. Then 
and during a few following weeks, they can 
be caught with an artificial fly, either by 
trolling or by allowing the boat to drift 
down on a feeding school and casting the 
fly over them. The latter method is much 
the more sportsmanlike, for the fish are 
very timid and wary, and a slight noise or 
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jar in the boat will cause the school to 
settle, to reappear some distance away. 
This season lasts only for a short time, for 
as the April sun warms up the surface of 
the water, the fish sink beyond the reach 
of the fly, and then can only be taken by 
trolling, either by spinning a live minnow 
or an artificial spinner. In normal years 
they are well down by the latter part of 
May; then the spinner must be sunk deep 
enough to reach them, and this may be done 
either by moving the boat very slowly or 
by using lead. By the middle of June the 
sport is over for the year, for by that time 
the fish have sunk to the deepest and cool- 
est recesses of the lake. They can then be 
caught only by deep still-fishing, a poor, 
unsportsmanlike way of taking such a fish. 

When hooked, the landlocked salmon, 
after acknowledging the prick of the hook 
by one splendid jump of astonishment 
and dismay, swims gently in, so gently 
and quietly that a novice might be led to 
suppose that the fish intended to allow itself 
to be basketed without protest. When it 
sees the boat, it seems to realize its danger, 
and the fight begins in earnest. For the 
next five or more minutes every trick and 
wile which is known to a courageous, hard- 
fighting fish is brought into play, leaping, 
running, diving under the boat, but never 
sulking; each and all will be tried with 
a strength and quickness which is exhilarat- 
ing, but at times slightly disconcerting. 
Even when the fish, apparently exhausted, 
turns on its side and allows itself to be 
towed gently in, the sight of the net will 
call forth enough reserve energy to permit 
of the most desperate and dangerous rush 
and struggle of the whole fight. The steel- 
head trout, on the other hand, fights from 
the moment it feels the hook, and the angler 
must earn every inch of line, as he retrieves 
it, so that when a long line is out, by the 
time the fish is brought up to the boat, it 
is ready for the net. 

What has been done at Tuxedo can 
easily be done at many other places. Scat- 
tered all over the northern portion of New 
Jersey, and in Sullivan, Ulster and Orange 
Counties, New York, are hundreds of spring- 
fed lakes, hidden among the hills. Most 
of these are now of no value to the angler, 
for very few of them have been stocked 
with black bass, while the trout which 
once lived in them have long since van- 
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ished before the destructive power of net, 
copper wire, snare, gunpowder and dyna- 
mite. With little trouble or expense thes> 
depleted, useless lakes could be stocke:! 
with a nobler fish; for the true home of th. 
trout is the wild mountain brook, and }h: 
loses half his value when placed in sti! 
water. Even where the black bass ar 

plentiful, they will not interfere with th 
salmon, the habits of the two and tl.- 
waters frequented by them being so total! 
different, that they are not brought in‘ 

contact with each other. 

The supply of landlocked salmon wu 
fortunately is small, and the fish are diff. - 
cult to procure, especially as the laws «- 
the State of Maine do not allow them : ; 
be exported; but the steelhead trout, whic. 
seem in every way suited to our waters, a: : 
being produced by the million at the Pacif'. 
slope hatcheries, and may be had almost {i ° 
the asking. It is only necessary for ti: 
well-being of either fish that ‘he water }. » 
pure and cold, and that the .temperatur> 
should never exceed fifty degrees, even i 
the hottest and dryest weather. The yc'- 
low perch, suckers, shiners and dace, wit! 
which all our waters abound will furnis! 
ample food; or should these be scarce, ii 
would be easy to supply their place with 
Adirondack frost fish which are the natural 
food of the salmon. 

The law of the State of New York, regu- 
lating the season in which ouananiche may 
be taken should be changed. As the law 
reads, ouananiche is bracketed with the lake 
trout, and they may not be taken except 
between May first and October first. The 
ouananiche, in Tuxedo Lake, spawn in No- 
vember, the time varying with the severity 
of the season; in the northern part of New 
York and in Maine, where the season is 
much earlier, they spawn in October, and, 
late in September the fish are often heavy 
with spawn. Thus the legal season per- 
mits them to be killed at the very time 
when they most need protection; on the 
other hand, in the early spring, when they 
may not be killed, they are in the highest 
condition. From the point of view of the 
sportsman, the law does not protect, and 
destroys the very cream of the sport. From 
the point of view of the naturalist, it is an 
amusing revelation of legislative ignorance, 
because the fish is a salmon pure and simple, 
and in no way resembles the lake trout. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF AUTOMOBILES 


By Robert Bruce 


FEW practically minded men on two 
- \ continents have been at work more 

or less continuously on some type or 
ot .er of self-moving apparatus, for use on 
tl highways, for upwards of a century. 
Bot for the greater part of that time, their 
ef rts met with scant, short-lived encour- 
agement. The engineering and mechanical 
foundations for new and independent sys- 
tems of locomotion were slowly laid, while 
to constructive genius, busy with problems 
of more immediate promise, these were 
things of occasional speculation and ex- 
periment. 

The progress of the last ten years of the 
nineteenth century brought new and vital 
life into the field. Electricity extended 
and specialized its usefulness, co-operative 
means adapted steam power nearer to 
the special requirements of road travel, and 
the all-round possibilities of the hydro- 
carbons were demonstrated. Mechanically 
propelled road devices began to appear 
on all sides, in this and other countries, 
not infrequently bearing names as new and 
strange as themselves. When this was not 
so, the resourceful press could always sup- 
ply the lack. The philologist was not 
called into consultation. Not only com- 
plete machines, but individual parts and 
fittings, were treated in the same manner. 
Out of the abundance of the offering, many 
survived, but none triumphed. An element 
of grim humor was invariably developed 
from any situation requiring legal definition 
of the new vehicle types. The powers that 
be—from national governments to every- 
day p alike, 
being bound by a sort of conventionality 
unknown in the wider freedom of press 
and public. In New York City, not long 
ago, electric machines were, practically, 
outside the pale of municipal legislation, 
but those of the steam type might have 
been. classed as “wild animals’? under 
Section 640 of the Penal Code, which reads: 

“Any person who drives or leads along a 
publie highway a wild and dangerous animal, 
ora vehicle or engine propelled by steam, ex- 
cept upon a railroad, * * * unless a person of 


mature age shall precede such animal, vehicle 
or engine by at least one-eighth of a mile, 


“ears,” 


carrying a red light if in the night time, or a 
red flag if in the day time, and gives warning 
to all persons whom he ineets trav eling along 
such highway, * * * * shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” 

This statute was inserted in the Penal 
Code many years ago, as a protection to 
pedestrians and drivers of horses from 
dummy and traction engines using the 
streets and roads. There is no record of the 
conviction of the driver of a private steam 
driven vehicle under its provisions, but it 
stands, nevertheless, to-day. 

On the other side of the water, also, they 
have had their share of trouble, but less so 
in Great Britain than elsewhere, since the 
term “motor-car” has been, and still 
continues, most frequently in use in the 
British Isles. The German war office has 
come close to the original idea in the use 
of the literal equivalent for  self-driver, 
while the European police have classed 
them variously, but in the main as “ power- 
“nower vehicles” and “power cy- 
cles.” 

All French words, whether referring to 
animate or inanimate objects, being either 
masculine or feminine, the Council of State 
in France had recently to decide the ques- 
tion whether the new words designating 
motor vehicles should in official documents 
be masculine or feminine. They were 
deemed masculine, despite the fact that 
many words of similar formation are 
feminine. A tourist desiring to cross the 
upper Danube with his six-horse power 
machine, brought a new problem in classifi- 
cation to the ferryman, whose tariff did not 
provide for any such passenger. Had he 
known the capacity of the vehicle, he 
would very likely have charged accordingly ; 
but he was circumspectly cautious, and 
made out a ticket for a “go-cart drawn by 
hand.” These instances are simply typi- 
cal, and might be multiplied indefinitely, 
as showing the confusion in the eyes of the 
public and of the law, concerning the na- 
ture, uses and place of these machines. In 
truth, this instability of popular opinion 
combines with the usual grotesqueness of 
the various types and models to burder 
them with unsuitable and unreasonable 
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names. Inasmuch as these things will not 
wait until the dictionaries have passed upon 
them, the best course would seem to be 
the adoption of the most acceptable forms. 

It is important to keep clearly in mind 
the difference between “type” and “model” 
in motor construction. Of the first there 
are necessarily few, since type follows the 
broad lines of propelling powers; while of 
the latter there are multitudes, since model 
is any particular subdivision of type, 
wherever and in whatever way developed. 
The only safely existing types in the United 
States to-day are most accurately and con- 
veniently characterized as electric, steam, 
and gasolene motor vehicles—which broad 
terms are commonly used by the industry 
itself. But the fancy of the public is not 
thus easily satisfied. It is not content 
short of seizing every appellation in sight, 
and occasionally evolving an entirely new 
one, using each and all with unrestrained 
freedom, At first the term “horseless car- 
riage” was the most popular, since the 
novelty of the new locomotion seemed to 
be in its independence of the usual animal 
power. But this phrase has since been 
practically dropped through the weight of 
its own inaccuracy, its exclusiveness being 
disputed all along the line, from the ox- 
drawn conveyance of the American farm 
to the jinrikisha of Japan and the baby 
carriage of the world over. It became 
fatally irrelevant. prefix “auto” 
found a surer hold. It not only expresses 
the idea of self-sufficiency of power which, 
though not entirely true, will remain the 
popular conception for a long time to come; 
but it lends itself easily to endless, fairly 
sensible adaptations. Several of these, 
particularly such as stand for the machine 
itself, are already established, among them: 

1. “Automobile.” This is at once the 
most common and the most traduced term 
of them all. It is philologically at fault, 
being incongruous Greek and Latin, fil- 
tered through the French, but with a vitality 
promising to survive. 

2. “ Autodrome,”’ literally self-running. 

3. “Autobaine,” automatic wagon. 

Each of the two last-named has an ad- 
vantage in that its component parts are 
hewn from the same linguistic quarry. 
But both are lacking in adaptation. “ Auto- 
drome” might do for the vehicle itself, 


even as “hippodrome;”’ but rules of gram- 
mar would be shattered in an attempt to 
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make a verb out of it, or to aptly name its 
driver. Autobaine,’”’ “autobainer,” “ 
tobaineress,” and “autobaining” (the svg- 
gestions of an eminent mechanical enginee:), 
might be regarded as right and proper; }it 
how much would be left of the series after 
a decade’s contact with the shortening te 1- 
dencies of modern speech, is open to qui s- 
tion. On the other hand, “automobile,” 
“automobiling,’” and “automobilist,” (tie 
latter suitable for a person of either ses), 
are already popularly acceptable. The-e 
are long words, it is true, but they roll mc -e 
readily from the tongue’s end, and are :s 
troublesome than most shorter ones cou.d 
ever become. 

The “auto” is being more fixed day 
because of its use as part of the names >f 
different motor mechanisms. Auto-bis, 
auto-bell, auto-delivery, and auto-patr |, 
have come to be used without the quotation 
marks which invariably accompanied thi ir 
earliest service. “ Auto-gondola”’ and “aut 
fiacre”’ are, however, yet in the grip of t ve 
quotation marks. 

“Mobile” has somewhat the same 
vantage of adaptability as “auto,” and its 
use is broadening partly for that reason. 
The common root of move, motion, motor 
and mobile, namely “mo,’’ still survives oy 
itself only in the classification of bools. 
But it has already been drawn upon ‘o 
form “autimo,”’ and “trimoto,” the latter 
the trade-mark name of an_ individual 
product. In the present freedom of word- 
making, it would be difficult to disenfran- 
chise either of them. ‘“Electromobile”’ is 
in serious daily service, but “pushamobile” 
is still in the hands of the wits of the press. 

Out of the crucible of longer use and 
more serious thinking, the better of all thee 
terms will survive, and the rest will pass 
with the unlamented “horseless carriage.” 
The most reasonable of the compounds of 
“auto” will never be headed by the school- 
masters, and one need not be surprised to 
hear the bare prefix itself more often in 
the future than in the past. The great dan- 
ger is irresponsible word-mongering—“ auto- 
mob,” a Boston offering, for example. The 
astonishing Reuben’s attempt to do tile 
square thing, with “orter be mules” as the 
result, is preferable to that. Spared thie 
irresponsible and the outrageous, neither 
the new sport itself nor its followers will 
be harmed by a nomenclature broaden:d 
to suit its modest every-day needs. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW-POINT 
By Caspar Whitney 


This is the season when it is unlawful to kill or to have in possession ‘‘quail” (partridge), grouse, 
woodcock, plover or venison. Restaurants which serve this game are liable to legal prosecution and fine, 
and people who eat it abet the work of the game butchers, and defeat the efforts sportsmen throughout 
the country are making to provide needful protection for our game birds and animals. 


Now that Constitution, Sham- 
rock II. and Independence are 
all afloat, speculation on their 
potential and relative speed and 
strength becomes absorbing. And speculation 
it isindeed, for not in the history of America’s 
Cup racing has there been so little to choose, 
on paper, among challenger and defenders. 
True, the first Shamrock kept us guessing 
an uncomfortably long time in 1899, be- 
cause of her significant preliminary work, 
and the baffling and fickle airs which marked 
the early days of the Cup series. But the 
rig and the coarse after body of Shamrock I., 
as compared with the refined and adroitly 
rigged Columbia told a story to attentive 
yachtsmen, which prepared them, I fancy, 
for the victory that came eventually to the 
American yacht. 

But it is a different story this year, 7. ¢., 
the beginning is different, though we trust 
the ending may be the same familiar one. 
There is no coarseness in the after body of 
this year’s challenger, nor ill-proportioned 
head sails to handicap her work on the wind. 
If the published lines carry real suggestion 
of Shamrock JI., then patriotism alone must 
be responsible for confidence in our ability 
to again defend the Cup with certain success. 


Not a 
Sure Thing 
This Time. 


Mr. Watson has apparently 
turned out the speediest and 
most stoutly and skilfully con- 
structed racing ninety-footer 
oe that has yet challenged for 
the America’s Cup. And as in 
Thistle he made the earliest English attempt 
(and his first) at producing a yacht of the 
modern racing machine type, so it is emi- 
nently fitting that Mr. Watson’s. latest boat 
should be the best of the kind his country 
has produced. 
It is an interesting story how the English 
and American boats, starting from types 


Shamrock II. 
Most 
Formidable 


diametrically opposite, have drawn from 
each other, crossed and_ recrossed the 
national designing line and finally settled 
upon what is practically one and the same 
type. The broad and shallow Puritan and 
the deep and narrow Genesta stood originally 
for the representative types of American 
and English racing yachts, and the differ- 
ence between them was as great as well 
could be. Gradually the English boat was 
given more and the American less beam, 
entil Valkyrie II]. was about four feet 
broader than Defender, and the latter drew 
half a foot more water than the other. 
Englishmen claim the modern for the cutter 
type; Americans call it the fixed center- 
board; and so both are comforted. 

Shamrock II. shows three features which 
must be deeply studied in considering her 
chances for carrying off the Cup, viz.: (1) 
small fore triangle, (2) fine aft lines, (3) 
maximum beam forward. Hitherto Ameri- 
can yachts have excelled the English in the 
very important matter of the fore triangle. 
rigging which on the challengers has always 
been toolarge. The area of the head sails of 
Shamrock ITI., however, will be not only 
smaller than customary on challengers, but 
less than that on either Constitution or 
Independence. What Mr. Watson has taken 
from the head sails he has more than put 
into his mainsail; the extra driving power 
thus gained being an admitted advantage 
in windward work. Ina word, Shamrock I1.’s 
designer has given her all the sail area she 


‘can possibly carry, in the region where it 


will be of the greatest benefit—viz., aft the 
mast. Fine aft lines, although usual in 
American defenders, have been unknown 
to English challengers, so that Shamrock 
II, presents a strong contrast in this par- 
ticular to Valkyrie III. and the first Sham- 
rock, for example. 

But in the matter of rigging and refined 
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body lines we need, I believe, have no fear— 
for after all it is simply following the lead 
American designers have long held, and may 
be depended upon to hold. It is rather the 
experiment of the maximum beam being so 
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on her. When it comes to fineness of lines, 
adjustment of weight and balance and 


rigging—the designer of the Belmont synii - 


cate boat has yet to be equaled. Fron 
all that can be judged before the nake:'- 
ness of the boats ‘s 


SHAMROCK II. IN HER LAUNCHING PONTOON. 


far forward which makes Shamrock I], 
decidedly (at this date) an unknown and 
a very possible dangerous quantity. There 
was after all, something in the rumors which 
reached us awhile back, that the challenger’s 
beam was to be thrown forward almost into 
the eyes of the boat. Everyone knows that 
a log tows or drifts best butt end first; some 
swiftly moving fish are constructed on 
the maximum-beam-forward-of-the-mid-sec- 
tion principle. Certainly, Mr. Watson has 
incorporated something of this principle 
in Shamrock II.’s design, and the experi- 
ment will be one of tremendous interest. 
Nothing may be judged from the little 
sailing the yacht has done up to the day of 
this writing of the value of the log-towing 
principle. The result of the first meeting 
of the two Shamrocks in which the old led 
the new by five minutes over a twenty 
mile triangle, is not, I should say, to be 
considered significant. It was but a 
sail stretching spin for the challenger. 
The general shape of her bows suggests that 
Shamrock II. will be able to keep her head 
up even when pressed hardest. In this 
latter respect, also, she 
will be unique among 
challengers. Should she 
be successful, yacht de- 
signing will undergo a slight revolution, 
with the towing principle predominating. 


It seems hardly likely, how-, 
ever, that so clever a designer 
and experienced a workman as 
*-netioorse Mr. Nat Herreshoff should not 
Columbia have thoroughly tested the tow- 

* principle, as applied toa sail- 
ing yacht. If he has, then we may feel assured 
of Constitution having a good fighting chance 
for victory, or at least not being beaten by 
having a new principle in designing sprung 


revealed dry-doc\, 
Constitution, from 
structural point of vie 
is the most remarka!): 
of the three; on t 
dimensions of Colum, 
plus a foot more bea: , 
Herreshoff has constru 
ed a yacht which will carry probably 1,2): 
more square feet of canvas on less weig 
of hull and no greater draught. 

Constitution is practically an improv: 
and refined Columbia. Her length-over . || 
(132 feet) is the same as Columbia’s, lwr 
draught the same (20 feet), and the lead 
keel is also the same. Her beam (25 fit 
2 inches), however, is one foot wider, and 
the midship section shows more power thin 
Columbia and gains some of the stabiliy 
needed for her extra canvas. As betwevn 
Constitution and Columbia there appe:s 
to be no noticeable difference in the weticd 
surface, which, with the increased stability 
and added sail, suggests of course greatcr 
speed. 

Her lines are exquisitely fine, and perhajs 
a little fuller than those of Columbia, \ut 
only the eye of a trained expert could de- 
tect it. Indeed, from a side view, it will be 
very difficult when the two are racing, to 
distinguish one from the other, for the 
general body contour is practically identic:l. 
The greatest beam of Constitution is just aft 
the midship section, distinctly differing from 


From the Scientific American. 
Longitudinal plan, showing position of 
Mast Step and Lead. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Shamrock II., which, as we have seen, has 
the greater beam forward of the midship 
section. Of course, the mast, boom and bow- 
sprit are longer than were Columbia’s, 11 
order to accommodate the greater sail ares, 
and the mast is stepped one foot and a half 
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farther aft. Here is a significant departure 
which rather goes to indicate that the tow- 
ing principle has not been overlooked by 
Mr. Herreshoff in his many experiments. 


Whatever the result may be 
of a meeting between Consti- 


in America’s 
Indepen- 


Independence 
a Factor 
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the great length of Independence her lines 
run very easy, while the flat floor carried 
out into the overhangs assures a considerably 
increased water line length when the boat is 
heeled. This all means sail-carrying ability 
and speed in even moderate breezes. Bear- 
ing importantly on the work in light airs, 


Cup Defense. dence, at 


lea~t Mr. Crowninshield 


is «ntitled to the high 
credit of having, at his 
first attempt, designed 
a ninety-footer of the 
first class. I note a 
tendency, especially in 
New York papers, to 
discuss the probable outcome of the Cup 
racing between Constitution and Shamrock 
II., as though the Boston yacht did not 
exist. But in my judgment Independence will 
make her presence felt. It may not be that 
she will prove so fast or so weatherly a boat 
as Constitution; certainly on paper the 
chances are all in favor of the latter. It 
would be a remarkable achievement, in- 
deed, if Mr. Crowninshield’s first effort 
should beat the sublimated product of 
the Herreshoffs, with their designing and 
building experience of three other ninety- 
foot Cup defenders to draw upon. Yet 
even stranger things have come to pass; 
and I am one of those who will insist on 
considering Jndependence an important fac- 
tor in the defense of the America’s Cup, until 
she has been beaten in a best three out of 
five series by Constitution. Doubt has been 
expressed as to the Boston boat’s ability to 
carry her tremendous spread of canvas, 
despite all her standing rigging being plough 
steel; but if Mr. Crowninshield has over- 
estimated the stability of his creation, he 
has erred in good company, for Shamrock 11. 
will carry even a couple of hundred square 
feet more, and Constitution will have, so it is 
said, within one hundred feet as much as 
Independence, 

Constitution is beamier than Independence, 
the turn of her bilge is easier and her lines 
of entrance sweeter, but there are several ex- 
cellent and important features of the Boston 
boat which indicate great speed and stabil- 
ity. Most suggestive of these, perhaps, are 
her extreme high center of buoyancy and 
low center of gravity—in both particulars 
a considerable gain over Columbia. Over 


is the hight to which 
her canvas reaches, 
an advantage over 
both Constitution 
and Shamrock 
and one not to be 
lightly considered om 
a comparatively flat. 
day. 

The uncertain 
quantity in IJnde- 
pendence, it seems 
to me, concerns the 
twenty-seven foot 
five and a half inch 
forward overhang 
and the position of the mast, which is stepped 
practically in the overhang. No ninety- 
footer has yet shown a mast so placed, and 
to the layman, at any rate, there needs must. 
be an actual working demonstration before 
he can feel confident of its success. Yet- 
another question coming to mind of the 
yachtsman touches the inequality of the 
Boston boat’s overhangs which forward is 
twenty-seven feet five and one-half inches, 
and stern twenty-three feet five inches; but. 
Mr. Crowninshield is, I am sure, too learned 
in his profession to have committed any 
structural errors in his plans, though un- 
doubtedly he has done some experiment- 
ing in this model, just as have the Herres- 
hoffs in every Cup defender built. 

Constitution These are matters which only 
pan racing can adjust, and of that 
there now appears to be abun- 
dant assurance. Unquestion- 
ably Constitution andIndepend- 
ence will meet in a series of races off Newport, 


From the Scientific American 


Midship section at frame 
40, showing struts 
and bracing. 


CONSTITUTION. 


= 
| 
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and Mr. Lawson, not himself a yachtsman, 
may be relied upon, I think, to appreciate 
the situation and to put /ndependence under 
the flag of one of those high-class Corinthians 
of whom Boston has a greater number than 
any other locality in this country. Thus we 


‘rather impel the conclusion that their cre,- 

tion of 1901 should be the perfection o/ 

ninety-foot racing machine. But there sre 

some very taking elements in the Boston 

boat, and at all events, Mr. Crowninshi:!d 

will give the New York syndicate a“) in 
for their money.” 


probability, will ‘« 


Sheer plan and midship section. 
CONSTITUTION. 


may see /ndependence off Newport flying the 
burgee of a Massachusetts yacht club— 
though should she be chosen to meet Sham- 
rock II], she would, of course, have to be 
turned over to the Cup Committee, and 
thereafter sailed under the New York Yacht 
Club flag. This is an entirely proper ar- 
rangement, and the only one to be permitted. 
I touch upon the subject thus definitely only 
because so many untrustworthy statements 
have been made. Undoubtedly Mr. Lawson 
was sincere in saying at the outset that he 
was building Jndependence to help defend 
the Cup; therefore, he will certainly adopt 
a course consistent with his early sports- 
manly declaration. 

It is quite unlikely that the two great 
single stickers will meet before the first week 
in July, and it looks now as though Consti- 
tution will enter a race at that time with the 
advantage of a good two weeks more of pre- 
liminary tuning up, in addition to having at 
all times the swift Columbia as a trial boat. 
In this latter provision /ndependence seems 
destined to constant 
handicap. There is no 


stretching her 
and tuning up off Sandy Hook all dw ig 
June. Sir Thomas Lipton intends she s. .:!| 
have plenty of practice in the racing wa: rs 
before being put to the test of Cup liftin.. 

It would be a pity, indeed, were we 1: is 
year to have only lightish airs for the ra: «s, 
for there are points in these several bi. ts 
which we should like to see definitely t: od 
out, and the real quality of a yacht is no. or 
disclosed in lifeless breezes, or in drifting 
matches. As a rule goodish winds blow otf 
Newport during July, where most of ‘hie 
trial racing will be done, and the chang: of 
date for the final Cup events to August ::!so 
rather insures good sailing winds.  \Ve 
want them this year, more than ever. 

With the yachts so near a common t\ pe, 
the winds must blow strong and true— ‘se 
will there be no disclosure of the real mvrits 
of the respective boats, for in a drifting 
match there will be little to choose among 
them, I faney. 


With all of us on this side the 
Speed Atlantic eagerly awaiting the 


“ Y trial races, it is not easy for an 
i American to believe that there 
Soughtina 
is very little enthusiasm among 
Cup Racer. 


Englishmen over the coming 
America’s Cup event—yet such is literally 


ninety-footer of com- 


T 


paratively modern lines 

but Jubilee, and Jubilee was not an 
entire success, even in the year of 
her birth; she is so greatly inferior 
to the present class as to be useless 
for the purposes of drawing out 
Independence. Navahoe would be a great 
deal more serviceable, and yet by no means 
a satisfactory trial boat. When Constitution 
and Independence do race, it will be an event 
of little less interest than when the victor 
meets Shamrock II, off Sandy Hook. Years 
of experimenting experience give the Messrs. 
Herreshoff a tremendous advantage, and 


Sheer 


plan and midship section. 
INDEPENDENCE. 


true. Indeed, one can stop far this side of 
enthusiasm, and say that’ there is an sp- 
parent lack of common interest in the affair. 
Nor is this, so far as I can ascertain, bec:tise 
of repeated defeat; rather it is because of 
the racing machine development, and the 
enormous figure which has come to sum up 
the cost of building and handling a modern 
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ninety-foot racer. The trend of yacht 
de-igning in recent years has actually done 
the sport harm, in so far as making it im- 
possible to a very great number whose in- 
coives do not permit them to keep pace with 
the shifting lines and classes and types. I 
reer. to general yachting. Of course an 
Aicrica’s Cup challenger or defender is 
posible only to a multi-millionaire or a 
co apany of millionaires. The modern cup 
defense ninety-footer is a marvel, and to 
sail her requires a master hand; it is mag- 
nijicent, exhilarating—but it has given no 
heip to the general sport, as most of us under- 
stand and follow it. 

Thus English yachtsmen have come to look 
upon the America’s Cup event as something 
aside from yachting, just as those of us who 
enjoy the recreative possibilities of the 
bicycle view as abnormal those occasional and 
extraordinary long distance riding — 


Vigilant. 
Feet. 


Length, load water line 
Length over al 


Length from the after end of 
the main boom to the for- 
ward point of measurement. 176.2: 

Length from the fore side of 
the mast to the forward 
point of measurement 

Length of spinnaker pole... . 

Length of gaff 

Length of topmast.......... 

Height from main boom tothe 

_ topsail halliard block 

Sailarea 
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On the other hand, the present ninety- 
footers are the fastest yachts it is possible to 
build, and as the America’s Cup is the most 
important yachting trophy in the world, 
the development of speed only may be con- 
sidered as most natural and sufficient. It 
would be a splendid thing for general yacht- 
ing if England and America could unite on 
a given measurement rule, but I fancy that 
the boats which race for this Cup will 
always be designed solely with the idea of 
speed, and at a cost possible only to the very 
wealthy. And, after all, that appears to be 
a natural result, and therefore inevitable. 
It will be all right, too, if only the smaller 
classes are not sacrificed on the same 
altar, 

While considering the merits of the 
yachts of the present year, a comparison of 
the approximate dimensions of recent chal- 
lengers and defenders will be interesting. 


Consti- Independ- Sham- 
tution, ence, rock Il. 


Valky- Sham- 


rock I. 


129.8 134.7 128.2 3.75 
13. 027 13,135.45 13,485.82 14 300 14,6 1 
101.49 =102.135 101.02 103 


So the fine sentiments and the 
sportsmanly assurances of Mr. 
Robertson, at his inaugura- 
Ineligible tion as President of the U.S. 

* Golf Association, Were only 
“talk”! What a pity, too! because he had 
such an opportunity of dealing a mortal blow 
to the evil which at present menaces the 
game most seriously. Certainly the President 
and his Executive Committee, Messrs. John 
Reid, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, R. B. Kerr, 
S. Y. Heebner, James A. Stillman, and G. H. 
Windeler can not offer ignorance in excuse for 
their negligence, for their attention has re- 
peatedly been called by Ovtina to the 
playing- for - free - board - and - transportation 
golfer. Frankly, the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the U. 8S. G. A. 
have been false to their duty and to their 
promises to keep golf clear of this semi- 
professionalism. As they were not lacking 
information of offense against the ethics 


Golfers 
Travis and 
Lockwood 


of the game, we must conclude them deficient 
in either courage or in sympathy with clean 
wholesome sport. 

Herewith I challenge the right of entry 
to all amateur golf tournaments of Mr. 
Walter J. Travis, New York, who won the 
amateur championship of America at Gar- 
den City (L. I.) last July, and of Mr. A. 
G. Lockwood, Boston, who reached the 
semi-finals of that tournament. The con- 
duct of Messrs. Travis and Lockwood in 
receiving free hotel board and railroad trans- 
portation this spring, during a Florida golf- 
ing campaign, makes them obviously in- 
eligible to rank as amateurs. By the rules 
of every amateur game, including golf, 
they are professionals, for if they did not 
receive money for their services as touring 
hotel bill-boards, they did receive its equiv- 
alent in several hundred dollars’ worth of 
board and lodging and railroad fare. 

A pretty business, indeed, for gentlemen! 


Valky- 
rie Il, 
Feet. Feet. reet, Feet, 
85.50 88.45 88.85 89.66 87.60 90 
pcs oat 123 124 129 132 130 132 140. 133 
20.5 23 27 24.2 24.564 25 23.15 25 
16,5 19 18.5 19.10 22 20 20 22 
2 160.5 181.79 186.22 181.62 189.13 187.62 185 184.5 
5 66.16 73.55 78.94 73.35 79.46 75.85 76 71 
2 72 73.36 78,94 73.35 79.46 75 76 ere 
6 55.57 64 59.00 64.95 67.64 63 
51.56 57.42 55.98 64.60 58.06 60 
4 111.83 125.48 148 
2 10,042 12,602 4,500 
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If the U. S. G. A. Executive Committee 
fails now in its plain duty to disqualify 
these two men, it will be high time for the 
clubs to get together which believe that an 
amateur should play neither for his free keep 
nor tout golf balls. This is the time when 
we lament the loss to the Association of its 
late President, Mr. W. B. Thomas, who has 
true sympathy with clean sport and courage. 


the G t 1€ 
of the expression of dissatisfaction 
Golden Egg at the character of hotel tour- 
* naments, by the golfers who 
this spring spent more or less time at various 
resorts, and paid for their board and lodging. 
The hotel manager does not realize it, very 
probably, but he is working assiduously to 
drive away the very patronage he seeks. 
In a word some consideration must be 
shown for the sojourning golfer who is 
neither a hotel bill-board nor a mug hunter. 
The great majority of men who patronize 
the hotel links are duffers, or little better, 
it is true, but they are also the ones whom 
the manager seeks to attract and who pay 
their bills; this class is, in fact, the backbone 
of Southern midwinter resorts. In the past 
season there seemed a mania for tourna- 
ments, with mugs, and names and scores 
telegraphed to the papers; tournament fol- 
lowed tournament, and the common or 
garden golfer, who had not the requisite 
skill, or the inclination to enter, found him- 
self hustled to one side. This sort of thing 
will speedily put an end to the drawing 
qualities of a golf course. Hotel managers 
just now appear to think that the average 
man would rather watch Travis earn his 
board on the hotel course than play them- 
selves; but it’s a huge misconception; the 
gallery qualities of golf are nil; it is exciting 
only on the rare occasions when two “ won- 
ders” meet. In fact, the strength of the 
game’s hold upon‘us is its openness to all. 
Hotel managers will consult their interest 
best by studying to please the average golfer 
—and not the mug hunter. 


Harvard’s win of the Inter- 
Golf Team collegiate golf team cham- 

pionship, over the Atlantic 
City course, was most im- 
pressive, and left no question whatever of 
their undoubted superiority. The team, 
which comprised Messrs. H. B. Hollins, Jun., 


Champions 


A. M. Brown, James F. Curtis, C. T. Rich- 
ardson, J.G. Averill and H. Lindsley, showed 
an exceptionally high average of work from 
first to last. In fact, the general average of 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia throughout 
the tournament was notably good. Princ«- 
ton and Pennsylvania were routed by 
Harvard and Yale, the former by 24 holes +) 
1, or, on the new scoring, 17 to 1} points, th 
latter by 47 holes to 0, or 293 points to &; 
it was Pennsylvania’s first effort at inte:- 
collegiate golf, and her team was not rec! - 
oned upon to score, but of Princeton, wit! 
Messrs. Griswold, Pyne, Cooke, Bonne:, 
Wilson and Poole, much better things were 
expected. Harvard was, of course, booked 
to beat Princeton, but not by a score s» 
overwhelming; indeed, had Mr. Averill bee: 
up to his usual game, Princeton would noi, 
on their Atlantic City form, have secure:| 
even the single hole to their credit. But 
the real surprise provided by the Princeton 
team, was the play of Mr. Perey Pyne, 21, 
who was beaten five down by Mr. A. M. 
Brown; not that the latter is “easy,” but 
Mr. Pyne’s previous play had led us to 
look for much better work from him. 

Mr. Brown, on the contrary, was one of 
the happy surprises of the tournament, 
for, without preliminary heralding, he gave 
Mr. Pyne perhaps the worst beating the 
latter has suffered, and followed it up by 
administering one about as equally severe 
(4 down) to Mr. Hitchcock of Yale, and of 
no inconsiderable local reputation. 

Harvard’s victory (17 to 34) over Yale, 
was quite as emphatic as that over Prince- 
ton—the scores being substantially the 
same—in fact, if there was any difference 
in showing between Princeton and Yale, 
it was in favor of Princeton. Mr. Averill’s 
inability to do himself justice was the weak 
spot in Harvard’s team, and it seemed 
weaker in the later play against Yale than in 
the earlier round with Princeton. 

Columbia, all things considered, and wit! 
no advertised stars on her team, made « 
splendid showing, and one of her Freshman 
players, Mr. W. Wood, attained the distinc- 
tion of beating Mr. J. F. Curtis (Harvard) 
one time individual champion, 2 up. On 
actual points Columbia did better than Yale 
or Princeton, being beaten by Harvar« 
16 holes to 3, or 12 points to 34. 

Yale’s team included Messrs. Byers, Rob- 
ertson, Hitchcock, Stickney, Cheney an! 
Myers; several of these being strong indi- 


| 
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vidual players, particularly Mr. Cheney, 
whose match with Mr. Richardson, 1 up 
in favor of the Harvard man in the first 
rind, and all square in the second, fur- 
nished about the only excitement of the 
tcurnament. Mr. Byers, of whom great 
things had been prophesied, was as disap- 
pointing as Mr. Pyne. Individually bril- 
lint performances were not prominent 
features of the play for the team champion- 
ship, and it was the general average of 
excellence which made Harvard’s work 
conspicuous. In fact, there were no revela- 
tions of golfing quality throughout the team 
tournament to suggest the coming of a 
national champion from among under- 
graduate players—this year at all events. 
Not even counting Mr. Hollins, who, while 
not precisely disappointing, gave his friends 
no encouragement for the immediate future. 

I am inclined to think that the earliness of 
the date set for this tournament was largely 
responsible for some of these disappoint- 
ments. May 7th is rather soon to expect 
top form in golf. 


Play for the Individual In- 


oe tercollegiate Golf Champion- 
ship developed surprises so 
. Golf” rapidly one was prepared for 
Champion. almost any result. And that 


I be not misunderstood, let me 
hasten to say that the “upsets” were more 
by reason of exceptionally good work on the 
part of the hitherto lesser lights, so-called, 
than because of poor work by the respect- 
ive stars who had been expected to shine 
uninterruptedly. But I must add, that, 
as in the tournament for the Team Champion- 
ship, the play while averaging good, was 
more notable for the sportsmanly spirit and 
the gameness of the contestants than for 
sensational disclosure of form: 

Of the three players whose previous 
records made them prominent among the 
entries—Messrs. J. T. Curtis (Harvard), 
H. B. Hollins, Jr. (Harvard), and Perey 
Pyne, 2d (Princeton)—Mr. Curtis, who won 
the championship in 1898, made perhaps the 
best showing, playing a really superb short 
game against Mr. Pyne, whom he defeated, 
and losing after a round substantially as 
cood, to Mr. L. P. Myers (Yale), who 
previously, with an exceptionally clever 
short game, had vanquished Mr. Hollins. 
Mr. T. M. Robertson (Yale), having beaten 
Mr. A. M. Brown, the Harvard man who 
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did so well in the team tourney, supplied 
the next surprise by falling a victim to Mr. 
H. Lindsley (Harvard), who before this 
event had scarcely been heard of. Mr. C. 
T. Richardson’s (Harvard) victory over Mr. 
E. M. Byers (Yale), was well earned during 
a period of sustained fine golf, but he could 
not withstand the aggressiveness of Mr. 
Charles Hitchcock, Jr. (Yale), nor could 
Mr. Byers go the pace set for him by Mr. 
Lindsley, the man who had been considered 
the tail end of the Harvard team. 

This left the championship between 
Messrs. Lindsley and Hitchcock, and those 
who followed the three days’ play had 
small doubt of the success which eventually 
came to Mr. Lindsley by 2 up and 1 to 
play. The stoutest element of the present 
champion’s game is his putting which 
invariably is strong and often remarkable; 
added to which he has a thoroughly good 
style, and gets his shoulders into the stroke 
effectively. Thus Harvard holds both team 
and individual championship golf honors 
for 1901. 

Speaking from the lessons of this tourna- 
ment, college: players seem to be some- 
what weak on the putting greens, and very 
good on. the long game. 

Lakewood supplied the other interesting 
event of the opening month in a splendidly 
played match between Mr. W. J. Travis 
and Mr. Findlay Douglas, which the latter 
won. This is the first year Mr. Douglas 
has been able to get sufficient practice, 
and I expect him in consequence to win 
the championship in September. 


With The Abbot (2.03}) and 


Year fo Boralma (2.08) finally matched, 
d prospect of a race being 
Trotters, 


arranged between The Abbot 
and Cresceus (2.04), the coming trot- 
ting season will be an_ unprecedented 
one in the amount of prize money 
offered and in the number of high 
class horses matched. The most remarkable 
of these races is the $50,000 sweepstakes 
in which Mr. George W. Ketcham’s Cresceus, 
Mr. David Cahill’s Charley Herr (2.07), and 
Thomas W. Lawson’s Boralma will meet 
on the Readville track of the New England 
Trotting Horse Breeding Association. Mr. 
John J. Seannell’s champion, The Abbot, 
and Boralma will trot at Lexington, under 
the auspices of the Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association, for $10,000 a 
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side and a guarantee of $10,000 more from 
the gate; at the same meeting a $7,000 race 
has been arranged for Charley Herr and 
Cresceus. Then there is to be at Brighton 
Beach in August a $10,000 free for all in 
the 2.10 class, and two other matches for 
$10,000 each, are in the air—one at Hart- 
ford (Conn.), between. The Abbot and Cres- 
ceus and one at Monmouth (N. J.), between 
The Abbot and an unknown, whose identity 
will not be revealed until the day of the 
race. Making a total prize list thus far of 
$107,000—and other matches being arranged. 

It will be a pretty stiff campaign for The 
Abbot and Cresceus, the result of whose 
meeting will of course command greatest 
interest. 

If ever the two minute trotter is to be 
a reality this appears to be the year for 
him to materialize. 
iticilinis So the time made in that Chal- 
Raa lenge Cup trotting race at Bos- 

ton is not after all to be declared 
a record, and the famous John A. McKer- 
ron case is at an end. I congratulate Mr. 
Devereux, not so much for, the merit of 
his victory—which concerns a question 
too intricate for me to  understand— 
but because I take off my hat to a man 
who can prove a record not a record, and 
make the Board of Review of the National 
Trotting Association reverse its own decision. 
To a layman it would seem as if the rules 
defining amateur trotting records were in 
need of revision; if at a recognized public 
meeting under trustworthy auspices a horse 
has fairly trotted a given distance faster 
than any time recorded for similar condi- 
tions, I cannot see, I must confess, why 
the performance should not constitute a 
record. It appears to be an inconsistency 
which is not indispensable to the prosperity 
of the game. 

Apropos of records—why should the ama- 
teur performances of America be left to the 
care of the professional trotting association. 
Here, it seems to me, is a matter which 
the recently organized League of Amateur 
Clubs is well qualified to adjust; and ama- 
teur reinsmen throughout the country would 
no doubt welcome it to the sponsorship. 
A year book of amateur records and _ per- 
formances issued by the League would cer- 
tainly be very welcome and valuable as an 
authoritative official record. It is clearly 
within the province of the League to 
undertake this. 


Promisi Lakewood opened the polo year 
romising 
Polo. most happily with inter- 
English esting tournament which close: 
with great eclat in a match; 
between Bryn Mawr, and th: 
Lakewood Freebooters representing Ne\ 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, in the per- 
sons of Messrs. John E. Cowdin, Robe: 
G. Shaw, Albert E. Kennedy and R. FE. F. 
Flinsch. This made a strong combination, 
and in winning it showed high-class play, di 
spite a rain-soaked turf. The feature ©! 
the week was Mr. Gowdin at No. 1, wher: 
he played brilliantly although the positic: 
is strange to him; but all positions are alil 
to this exceptional performer. I have lon: 
regarded Mr. Cowdin as the most. skilf\! 
all-round polo player in America. 

But the most encouraging indication « 
the present season comes from the very 
considerable number of new men that ar 
entering the lists. The Rumson Polo Cluj) 
of Seabright (N. J.), alone brings over « 
dozen, added to which is the Great Neck 
Club, another new organization with likely 
material. These and the Squadron A team 
will provide some interesting novice play, 
for there are promising men among them, 
especially Messrs. Raymond Herbert, H. M. 
Earle and Everett Colby of the Squadron. 

We shall not have a dependable line upon 
the real form of the first class until play 
(on the flat) for the Meadow Brook cups 
(May 27 to June 5) reveals it. 

The breeding of polo ponies in England 
evidently continues prosperously; at a sale 
the other day twenty-three out of a stud 
of thirty averaged $1,140; two brought 
$1,700 and $1,600 respectively, and four 
sold for $1,500 each; the lowest figure paid 
was $425. Yet I have never seen play 
at Hurlingham which, compared with the 
play of the American first class, impressed 
me with its speed. I wish we might have 
that long delayed international match to 
decide, among other things, the relative 
quality of the ponies, although it is true 
that several Americans buy their mounts 
in the Englishman’s market. As a rule, 
however, American polo ponies do not 
average so high in price, and so far as | 
have been able to see, they do average 
about as high in serviceability. It may, to 
be sure, be a question of the man in the 
saddle. 

One breed, the New Forest, which ha- 
on occasion furnished some good English 


Ponies. 


polo pony dams, appears however not to 
share this prosperity. Unlike the Exmoor, 
Shetland or Dartmoor, the New Forest 
pony is not a distinct breed, but is a very 
hordy animal, by the very reason of its 
environment and up-bringing. This qual- 
ity breeders have to an extent sacrificed by 
coddling and better feeding, in a desire 
to produce a “higher class” pony which 
would sell for more money. These ponies 
have therefore greatly improved in appear- 
ance but lost in that most valued quality— 
vigor. And this is the tendency of the age, 
as a matter of fact, not alone in New 
Forest ponies, but in general race horse and 
sporting dog breeding. The fashionable 
creature of the day is not a “stayer.” 


The open ditch of the steeplechase 


a course is, I note, again agitating 
£ae'Y English Hunt Club Committees. 
— Heaven be praised that we have no 


such death dealing obstacles on 
American courses. In sporting history I 
presume no single element is responsible 
for the serious if not fatal injuring of so 
many valuable horses as this same open 
ditch. Yet it was being discussed fifteen 
years ago, when I made my first sporting 
pilgrimage to England, and, now, as then, 
it is still being discussed without action. 
The recent loss of two very valuable horses, 
Hidden Mystery and Ballyhack, revived 
the opposition which for nearly a score of 
years has intermittently waged war on the 
subject. Both of these animals were famous 
steeplechasers, one had cost $15,000, the 
other $6,000, and Ballyhack was considered 
one of the very best jumpers in all of 
England. 

If to the long list of victims is added the 
further fact that schooling horses to the 
open ditch spoils about three out of every 
four, it becomes impossible to understand 
why the National Hunt Committee of Eng- 
land does not abolish this particular kind 
of obstacle. 


One of the elements which 


nanaed in the old days of competitive 
Rad bicycling did the sport a deal 
Not Wand. of harm, was a class of Sunday 


racing promoters. I observe 


there is some talk of an attempt to again 
schedule meetings for this day, and I take 
the occasion of assuring the National Cyc- 
ling Association that such action will lose it 
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the support of the people whose support is 
necessary to the success of the game. The 
better elements in any city of this country 
do not want Sunday racing any more than 
they want Sunday baseball; both are a noisy 
desecration of a day which civilized people 
recognize as one for rest or unobtrusive 
individual recreation, such wheeling 
(touring), golfing, driving, riding, walking, 
boating, angling. There are enough of 
them surely. 

Competitive games on Sunday offend a 
great many people, and are therefore not in 
good taste, and they attract the least desir- 
able elements of any community. The N.C. 
A. would better bear well in mind the un- 
happy experience of the L. A. W. 


International Judging by the Harvard 

Yale dual games, won by the 

. Track latter 57 to 47 points and by. 
Athletics. 


the Oxford-Cambridge games 
which the former won by six events to 
four, the Oxford-Cambridge-Harvard-Y ale 
meeting, now practically decided for New 
York and September 21st next, will find 
the two teams very evenly matched. It is 
interesting to compare the winning per- 
formances at the dual games of the respect- 
ive universities, in the events which will 
comprise the international programme: 
EVENTS 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD-YALE. 


100 yard dash, 103 10 
440 yard dash, 
Half mile run, 1.59% 2.01% 
One mile run, 4.26 4.29% . 
Three mile run, 14.58 (2 miles, 9.55%) 
Running jump, 5.10 


ae» road jump, 21.6 
120 yard hurdle, 17 15} 
16 lb. ham. throw, 415.8 


It will be seen from this comparison that 
there are few “sure things” and there will 
probably be fewer on the day of competition, 
for several of these English performances 
will be bettered. Still the American team 
appears to have somewhat of an advantage 
for it has two certainties, barring accidents, 
in the hurdles and hammer, and when Dixon 
Boardman (Yale) recovers the use of his 
leg he will make America’s chances very 
good for the 440. At least he is equal to 
under .50 and no man of such speed appears 
to have turned up at either of the English 
universities, though .51 has been done at 
Cambridge. While the chances favor the 
Englishmen in the half, mile and three 
mile events, yet none of these can be called 
a certainty, though all three should in the 
reckoning be given them. I should put 
America down for the 100 since the ap- 


4 
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pearance of Hargrave (Yale) although 
Hinds of Cambridge, has been, it is said 
doing the 100 in even time this spring. 
The jumps are fairly even with chances 
favoring America, and it seems at this 
distance as if the Harvard-Yale team must 
be returned a winner by five if not six 
events to four. 

All the men eligible for the Harvard- 
Yale games this spring will be eligible for 
the games with Oxford and Cambridge. 
Yale is fortunate in having only three or 
four Seniors on her team and these I under- 
stand, with the exception of Mr. Fincke, 
will be able to compete next September. 
Although there are a large number of 
Seniors on the Harvard team, practically 
all of the prominent athletes will be able 
to train for the so-called international 
games, even though three or four may go 
into business at the close of the present 
college year. Therefore the Harvard-Yale 
team will suffer to no material extent by 
the graduation of men this June. 

In the Harvard-Yale dual games, Yale 
secured 7 firsts, 8 seconds and 6 thirds, 
winning the 100, 220, 2-mile run, high jump, 
pole, hammer and shot. Harvard took 6 
firsts, 5 seconds and 7 thirds. The meeting 
was replete with upsets, Harvard had 
counted on the 2-mile run and the sprints, 
while Yale had reckoned upon both hurdles 
and the broad jump. Under the conditions, 
a rain-soaked track, the performances av- 
eraged excellently. The feature of the day 
was Mr. Teel’s (Yale) win of the 2-mile 
run in 9.55, time 8 seconds better than 
the intercollegiate record. Despite Har- 
vard’s protest, Spraker competed. 

Pennsylvania, notwithstanding the loss 
of her stars, showed promise of considerable 
track athletic strength in her games with 
Columbia, which she won 88 to 55 points. 
The performances however ruled only fair, 
under conditions similar to those at New 
Haven, where Yale defeated Harvard. 


The using of Spraker in the 


Yale dual track games despite Har- 
Needs a ard’ test, and the pl 
Responsible V2'd'’s protest, an e play- 
ree ing of Cook and Robertson 

, on the nine, go to prove that 


a responsible head with power 
is very much needed at Yale to pre- 
serve the integrity of that university’s 
athletic institutions. Spraker is ineligible 
under Intercollegiate Association rules; in- 


deed I*am under the impression he is in- 
eligible under the dual games agreement 
between Harvard and Yale. Just recentiy 
a “student mass meeting” at New Haven 
declared in favor of putting their new rules 
into effect at once instead of next autumn 
as originally voted. By these rules, Yale's 
own rules, Messrs. Cook and Robertson ar: 
ineligible through having played on ai 
Adirondack hotel nine last year. Add ti 
this the offense last year of playing droppe:! 
students like DeSaulles and Quinby, fa: 
post graduates like Hale, and the eligibilit» 
accorded this year to Beck and Sheldo: 
and Sharpe, and we have a list which mak: 
an unanswerable arraignment. 

Letters keep coming from Yale alumni 
throughout the country asking me wh:! 
has so changed their alma mater. Unle-s 
it is the lack of some one individual at Nev 
Haven who shall be responsible for ti. 
enforcement of the rules and accountal« 
to rival universities for the ethics of Yale 
teams, I declare I am at a loss to knoy 
It may be just simple cussedness and at)i- 
letic degeneration. But that I can no’ 
believe. 

Certainly something is wrong, radically 
wrong, and remedial measures would better 
be taken before Yale is disgraced before 
the university world. 

Make Walter Camp solely responsible for 
Yale’s athletic ethics, give him full power, 
and J’ll warrant there will be an end to 
the present unwholesome tendency at New 
Haven. Either this or a faculty committee 
fully empowered; but the present under- 
graduate system of control is obviously 
undependable and wholly incompetent. 


The question of the college un- 


yo dergraduate who during summer 
corsa vacation plays on a resort hote! 
Colle nine in return for his board and 
a. “accessories,” seems always to 


be with us, though the offence 
is committed much less frequently now 
than several years ago. Yet it is as vital 
to the health of college baseball as it was 
a dozen years ago—when the ‘accessories’ 
greatly exceeded the free board in value. 
University faculties grapple this question 
with reluctance, and not a season passes 
which does not record men on college teams 
who are ineligible by both the spirit and 
letter of the law. This year for example, 
Pennsylvania is the only one of the so-called 


“\i¢ four” whose nine is free of this type 
of player. Yale has Robertson, who pitched 
practically all last summer on an Adiron- 
dack hotel team, and Cook who played on 
the same nine when he was not playing on 
the Moravia team—a combination of rather 
infcrior professionals. Harvard has pitcher 
Clarkson who received his board for playing 
on 2 White Mountain hotel team, and Prince- 
ton has Davis, who played on a professional 
nine under an assumed name, and Cos- 
grave, Who played on the notorious Orange 
A.C. nine. Clearly all these men are ineligible 
to college teams, because all have violated 
long established laws governing amateur 
sport—(1) in receiving board in return for 
athletic service; (2) in playing under an 
assumed name, or (3) on a_ professional 
team. But as all three universities are in 
the same boat, and none appears to have 
the real sympathy with wholesome sport, 
which rises above technicalities and frees 
its teams of impurities without waiting to 
be protested by a rival—no player is 
disqualified. Of course there are “others” 
—Brown, for instance, with Washburn and 
Lynch, but I only cite the larger universities 
because of their being illustrious examples 
of an unhappy condition. 

As I have said, faculties shy at disquali- 
fication—which means professionalizing the 
culprit—unless it is proven that he has 
received actual cash, and as this is, ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred, almost next 
to impossible to prove, nothing happens to 
check the demoralizing influence. 

Harvard is about to revise its rule touch- 
ing this matter, so that the severity of the 
penalty be left to the discretion of the 
Athletic Committee. At present there is 
no degree of penalization; the offender is 
declared a professional. This a geod idea 
for all colleges to adopt where the governing 
committee, as is the case at Harvard, has 
full and discretionary power, and is depend- 
ably in sympathy with clean sport. In this 
way perhaps a more manageable rule may 
be obtained and one that faculties will not 
be afraid to use—since it will be possible to 
make the punishment fit the crime. At 
all events let something be done to cleanse 
the game, and let it be done quickly. 

When a university faculty com- 


The mittee disqualifies, of its own 
Real 

: accord, athletes whom it believes 
Thing. 


violate the spirit of the college 
athletic law, and yet who are entirely eli- 
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gible under the technical rules govern- 
ing competitive intercollegiate sport—that 
faculty committee may be written down 
as having a genuine sympathy with whole- 
some college sport. I am moved to this 
comment by Pennsylvania’s disqualifica- 
tion of Tewksbury, a sure point winner at 
the Intercollegiate championship. Such 
sentiment makes one rejoice. I wish also 
to commend Columbia, which under Presi- 
dent Low’s vigorous and _ praiseworthy 
handling, is showing the proper apprecia- 
tion of the place athletics should hold with 
relation to class-room duties. 


With arace for the Grand Challenge 


‘Fhe Cup at Henley in prospect, the 
College 
Sees. ennsylvania crew is the one 


whose work most concerns the 
average American this year. And there is 
no doubt that this university eight has, 
if ‘it continues fit, the best chance of success 
of any American crew which has made an 
attempt to bring the classic cup to this 
side of the Atlantic. It is a crew which 
for the most part has been long together, is 
perfectly drilled—as its uphill two-mile race 
with Annapolis proved—and with one of 
the best stroke oars American boating 
has developed. Besides which Coach Ward 
will make no experiments, and that alone 
is worth a great deal. The eight has shown 
speed throughout its preliminary season and 
moves very smoothly. 

It is rather early to form accurate judg- 
ment of the crews, but it does not look 
as though Harvard will have so good an 
eight as that of last year, of whom only 
three are sure, H. Bancroft, No.6; Bullard, 
No. 2, and Shubruck, No. 4. In general 
the material is very fair, abundant strong 
men of the rather clumsy slugger type, 
rather than finished oarsmen. The real 
difficulty is in finding a stroke oar, Brown- 
ell, a new man, being the best, but apparently 
too light, so that a choice may be made 
between G. Bancroft, who is only strong, 
and Captain Bullard, who is not so power- 
ful, but fills the place more acceptably, 
though without experience. Then, too, the 
coaching plan is not equal to that of last 
year; indeed it is not a good plan. Instead 
of Mr. E. C. Storrow as head coach (a better 
Harvard never had), Captain Bullard is to 
be assisted by a band of coachers, including 
Messrs. J. J. and E. C. Storrow, Mumford 
and Goodrich. There is to be no change 
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in style, stroke or rig. Harvard has her 
work cut out sure enough. 

Yale on the other hand has its way much 
smoother, and is swinging through the 
water at a pretty good pace for this time of 
the year. Evident satisfaction with them- 
selves is also apparent, which is somewhat 
of a disturbing sign and should be removed 
before its effects become deep seated. 
There is no doubt of its being a most likely 
crew, but it remains to be seen what the 
present professional and his inexperienced 
(in coaching) assistants will do with the 
stroke evolved last year. They seem at 
New Haven to have thrown aside the splen- 
did traditions which a lot of good oarsmen 
and a number of winning crews left them, 
and gone in for some new wrinkles, the en- 
tire value of which remains yet to be 
fully demonstrated. There is the making, 
however, of a really good crew, if its full 
quality is brought out. 

Cornell has better material this season 
than for several years, but their style 
appears to differ somewhat from what we 
have come to consider as standard at 
Ithaca. This may be due to coach Court- 
ney’s method of making the stroke fit the 
crew along certain fundamental principles, 
rather than forcing a crew as to the exact 
method of applying those principles. Hence 
apparent differences. I should call Cornell’s 
boating prospects excellent. 


The cadet oarsmen of the 
Naval Academy have covered 
themselves with glory this year 
by beating a Yale college crew 
over two miles by a_ very 
close margin in 10.26, and again by a mag- 
nificent showing against Pennsylvania’s Hen- 
ley crew, which over a course of equal length 
the latter won by only a second in 10.33. A 
more exciting race has seldom been rowed, 
and the cadets deserve especial credit, 
because of the limited time they get 
for practice. The Annapolis crew includes 
Cadets Benholf, bow; Fisher, — Fritz, 
Nichols, Whitlock, Freyer, Williams, Focte, 
stroke, and Bingham, coxswain. 


High 
Class 
Crew at 
Annapolis. 


Some excellent new game laws 
have been put into effect in 

or the single exception of leav- 
Nebraska. ing ducks, during _ breeding 
period, at the mercy of illiberal shooters, 
will compare favorably with the most 


. Change of 
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commendable game protective legislatio,. 
Among many good provisions, that one 
making the open wild fowl season from 
September Ist to April 15th is decided|y 
bad. 

The new law creates a game and fish coi- 
mission, and makes the Governor of the Stat», 
Commissioner, with power to appoint ty. 
deputies, one of whom shall devote |): 
entire time to the work. Making the Go 
ernor personally responsible for the co::- 
mission sounds like a very good schen 
and one quite practical in a State whe 
the gubernatorial duties are not too burde 
some. But the two most praiseworthy fe. | 
ures of Nebraska’s new law are section 
which prohibits for all time the killing «r 
harming of song insectivorous_ biri‘s 
or “other birds attractive in appearance.” 
and section 7 which aims directly at t: 
cold storage companies—one of the mo 
harmful obstacles in the way of game prv- 
tection—by forbidding any person or coi- 
pany or corporation to have game in js- 
session except during its open season. 

We wish the Governor of New York were 
equally as sound on this important question 
as the Governor of Nebraska. 


But across the Missouri River 
A Duck from Nebraska, in Iowa, there 
continues the most shameless 

slaughter of ducks that may 
anywhere be recorded. I have before me 
a letter telling of a party of three, which 
in two weeks made a killing of nearly one 
thousand ducks, and that reported seeing 
piles of ducks which had been killed in 
warmish weather, dumped out of the wagon 
on the road side and spoiling. 

The market shooter of this section is a 
fiend who ought to be sentenced to a term 
in the penitentiary. Why the citizens of 
Iowa do not insist on adequate laws and 
their enforcement only a native can ex- 
plain. I really should like to have a letter 
from some native of Iowa discussing his 
State’s shamelessness in respect to game 
protection. 


Iowa 


I have several times called at- 
Pao tention to the lack of laws in 
Gatien. Alaska for the protection of its 
game, and the inevitable slaugh- 

ter which is bound to ensue unless Congress 
makes some speedy provision against it. 
We have had too much and too grievous 
evidence this last winter and autumn of the 


Slaughtering 


| 
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destruction being visited upon caribou in 
Newfoundland, and now it begins to come 
in !rom our own territory. Here is what 
a recently returned sportsman, Mr. Ed- 
mund N. Carpenter, writes me of the 
conditions: “I have recently returned from 
Aliska where, I was surprised to learn, there 
are no game laws. This state of affairs was 
probably excusable before beef was taken 
into the country, but with present facilities 
an! under present conditions it is unneces- 
suiy and inexcusable. Cattle were shipped 
all along the Yukon River last summer, and 
while it is right and just that miners and 
prospectors should be permitted to kill meat 
for their own use, the senseless butchery 
tliat is going on should be stopped. On my 
way up the Yukon on the ice in December, 
I stopped at Eagle City where I was told 
that, shortly before, two men had rounded up 
a herd of caribou near there and killed fifty- 
four of them in one day. Eagle City is a 
United States Government post ,occupied by a 
company of regular infantry, and although 
well supplied with fresh beef for the winter, 
they were eating caribou meat ‘for a change 
and because it’s cheap.’ The Canadian 
officials are equally remiss and every day 
sleds may be seen in the streets of Dawson 
piled high with moose, caribou and sheep. 
A number of men in that district ‘rustle a 
summer’s grub stake’ by killing for the 
market.” 

This is slaughter which, if not stopped, 
means extermination; and it will not be 
checked unless sportsmen reach the respect- 
ive ears of their senators and representa- 
tives, 

Protecting There is such continuous and 
Sea Birds 2PParently unhampered butch- 

ery of all kinds of birds in the 

South that the recent action 

of the American Ornithological 
Association in stationing wardens along 
the Louisiana Gulf coast, is very com- 
forting. Nor has the protection come 
too soon; it may, in fact, have come too late, 
for Professor Beyer, who made the investi- 
gation for the Association, found islands 
along the coast entirely barren of bird life, 
which not long ago were the breeding 
grounds of thousands. The effort of the 
wardens will be to stop the killing of the 
birds in their breeding season and the steal- 
ing of eggs. The conditions disclosed by 
the investigation of the effects of the open 
lawlessness hitherto prevailing, are appalling. 
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Ihave always believed, and I 
am very happy to note many 
thinking sportsmen becom- 
ing equally convinced, that 
the most hopeful tendency of 
the day, in the matter of big game protection 
is the sentiment favoring the establishment 
of preserves. This is only another and 
perhaps one of the best ways of securing 
game refuges, for which cause the Boone 
and Crockett Club and many influential men 
are laboring. The preserve system should 
be encouraged, on private, State and Na- 
tional plans; it not only assures perpetuity 
to the game, but actually improves the 
general hunting by the overflow into the 
regions adjacent to the preserves. Among 
unintelligent and selfish people there is 
a stubborn, though unexplained, feeling 
against preserves of any nature. The word 
itself appears to arouse opposition among 
that class who, having read in the Sunday 
“yellow” journals of the “royal preserves” 
of England, from which the “people are 
excluded,” can now see nothing in the sug- 
gestion but an infringement upon the rights 
and privileges of the “great (and unwashed) 
democracy.” 

But sentiment for preserves is making its 
way none the less. If an appreciation of the 
needs of the situation and of the splendid 
relief which may be given, can only be 
aroused in the State legislators, preserves 
will speedily follow and the game of the 
country be saved. If but the spirit is sym- 
pathetic, the rest is simple. There is only to 
declare the various State and National forest 
reserves game reserves also, and the pre- 
serve system is established on the most 
substantial kind of a basis. 

It is an interesting bit of information 
which comes via Washington, that “more 
than 5,000 quail have been ordered” and 
will be liberated in Sweden this spring by 
the private owner of a large estate at Claes- 
torp. The same gentleman, it appears, set 
free a small lot of quail last spring and they 
have thrived so well that a serious attempt 
is to be made to firmly establish this most 
popular of American game birds. 


Sentiment 
Growing 
for 
Game Preserves 


We of New York have always 
had extreme difficulty securing 
adequate protection for our 
game and sportsmanlike laws 
concerning its pursuit, owing 
to commercial influences which seem to rule 


No Sympathy 
at Albany 
with Game 
Protection. 
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more strongly at Albany than at almost any 
other State capital. The Legislature has 
always been inimical and unyielding—we 
have expected it and have fought it—and 
once in a while, beaten it. But now, in Mr. 
Odell, we seem to have an unsympathetic 
Governor as well. In almost every instance 
where he has acted, since his inauguration, 
Governor Odell has shown an alarming in- 
difference to the broad question of State 
game protection. He began characteris- 
tically by loading upon Mr. DeWitt Middle- 
ton, chief of the Game Commission, two men, 
Messrs. Timothy L. Woodruff and Charles H. 
Babcock, who, in their former connection 
with the Game, Fish and Forest Com- 
mission, certainly had not impressed their 
associates as men to be chosen for a signal 
and unselfish interest in game _ protection. 
It remains to be seen how Messrs. Woodruff 
and Babcock will conduct themselves, but 
their previous record is not reassuring. 

Now Governor Odell has followed up that 
appointment by failing to approve the 
effort making to stop the killing of ducks 
in their breeding season, and by placing his 
veto on Senator Elsberg’s bill permitting 
game protectors to search cold storage 
houses for evidence of game law violation. 
Had he hunted high and low the Governor 
could not have searched out two measures 
more sorely needed for the protection of 
New York State game birds; added to 
which they are laws which the best citizens 
of the State want; laws which the intelligent 
men of every State want. His action is a 
grievous disappointment to sportsmen, and 
hardly reconcilable with his veto of the bill 
providing $250,000 for further purchase of 
forest lands in the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions—which veto proved his ability to 
recognize a colored gentleman in a woodpile 
—when he saw one. 

I wish, how very much we all wish, that 
Theodore Roosevelt was in the guberna- 
torial chair at Albany, instead of squander- 
ing his time and talent as Vice-President. 


It is a delight to turn from 
the work of a public servant 
so obviously unsympathetic 
Ps al with the modern movement 
* for game protection, to that 

of another official whose sympathy is as 
unmistakable as his achievements are 
convincing. Mr. T. S. Palmer, assistant 
chief of the U. 8. Biclogical Department, 


Mr. Palmer 
Doing Business 
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is in charge of the enforcement of the 
Lacey law, and he is proving of what great 
service the law is to be in protecting game, 
and how eminently fitted he is as chif 
demonstrator. Last month at his instig.- 
tion and by the excellent aid of the Illin:‘s 
State Game Commissioner, Mr. H. W. Lov» 
day, a seizure of more than 22,000 qu: |, 
grouse and ducks was made in Chicago. | 

is one of the biggest hauls of illegally hi’, 

game on record, and will, no doubt, hi 
a most salutary effect upon the fratern>y 
that is viciously unmindful of the gic 
laws. 

There is no way of reaching the sense «{ 
the average man so quickly as through ‘is 
pocket; friendship rarely goes so deep as | |e 
pocket, but it is a sure route to the respect’: 
attention of the otherwise incorrigible. 


The other day at Verona L:: 

near Montclair, New Jers: 
a fine old bald eagle happen 
in the vicinity and was shot, soa newsp) er 
dispatch states, by a “Mr. Harry Trippet'.” 
It is difficult to appreciate the mental 
attitude of an American who kills these 
grand birds that are so near to extinction. 
Are there not laws for such as these. 


Shame! 


An interesting statement was 
Saune of made the other day by a south- 
Song Birds erner which seems to throw 

* much light on the persistent 
decrease of song birds in the South, despite 
the efforts of Audubon Society workers. 
According to this correspondent the love 
of the negro for bird potpie is responsible 
for the death of almost as many non-game 
birds as are the milliners’ agents. No toil 
is too exacting which serves to lay aside 
pennies for the purchase of a cheap shot- 
gun; and once possessed of the gun, potpie 
is easily assured, for these negroes become 
excellent shots,—though ethics of sportsman- 
ship are of course unknown—and a bird 
sitting is regarded as that much gained for 
the pie. Thus thousands of song birds are 
destroyed every winter, and no effective 
measure appears to have been devised to 
arrest the slaughter. A gun license and an 
active game warden would appear to be 
the two things needed. 


Dr. J. A. Allen, of the American 
Natural History Museum, lias 
recently issued a very interest~ 
ing account of the new variety of 
musk ox, which Mr. R. Lydekker, of ‘he 


Another 


New 


Game. 
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British Museum, has christened the Ovibos 
moschatus wardi, and of which Lieut. R. E. 
Peary, the Arctic explorer, has just sent some 
specimens to the New York Museum. In 
his naming, Mr. Lydekker honored Rowland 
Ward, the London taxidermist, as the 
latter was the first to have got out (not 
brought out) a specimen. This new musk 
ox isa differentiation, it can scarcely be called 
a aew species, I should say, in the matter 
ol coloration chiefly. That is, it has a face 
and ears and front of head generally, which 
are more or less gray, instead of wholly 
brown, as is the rule of the O. moschatus. 
While it is true that the face of the O. 
nwschatus is almost invariably dark brown 
yet I have killed specimens whose face was 
more or less grizzled, especially noticeable 
when one’s fingers were trailed through it. 
There is practically no difference in shape 
of horns, though those of the O. wardi seem 
to average smaller; indeed this ox appears 
to be a less imposing, weedier animal. The 
most noticeable distinction of the O. wardi, 
native to East Greenland, is in the hoofs,which 
are not so large as those of the O. moschatus; 
and the toe ends of the hoof instead of turn- 
ing in very perceptibly, are almost straight. 

A new species of mountain sheep and a 
new pronghorn antelope are reported from 
the Lake Santa Maria desert region in the 
district. of Chihuahua, Mexico, by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, chief of the U. S. Biological 
Department, the discoverer being Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, who, among Dr. Merriam’s able 
staff, is perhaps the widest and most favor- 
ably known. The new sheep, named Ovis 
mexicanus, is, of course, closely related to 
the northern bighorn, but differs in having 
larger hoofs, molar teeth and ears, and in 
being somewhat lighter in color. The horns 
are not so imposing. Dr. Merriam also dif- 
ferentiates the sheep which is found in the 
Rocky Mountain region from that of the 
more or less prairie land east of the range, 
the latter differing in tts molar teeth and 
lower jaw being larger and heavier; this 
variety is called Ovis canadensis auduboni. 
The Chihuahua antelope Dr. Merriam names 
Antilocapra americana mexicana; it differs 
from the familiar pronghorn of the North 
only in slight variations of head markings 
and in having a lighter general color. 

Prof. D. G. Elliott, of the Field-Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, announces in his ex- 
haustive Synopsis of North American Mam- 
mals recently published, the discovery of a 
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new mountain goat, Oreamnus kennedyt, na- 
tive to the mountains at the mouth of Copper 
River, opposite Kyak Island, Alaska. Its 
horns are longer and show a wider spread at 
tips than the O. montanus, of the Rockies. 

’ Every once inawhile some worthy 

oh the scientist sets up an agitation as 
Stites to the probable recent, if in- 
deed not present, existence of 

musk oxen west of the Mackenzie River, 
which is the western boundary of the Barren 
Grounds in Arctic America. Most usually 
this assumption is based on the second-hand 
report of some adventurer into the Lone 
Land, who has accredited the tales of the 
Dog Rib, Yellow Knife or Loucheux Indians, 
especially the latter, that on occasions make 
their hunting way to the west of the Mac- 
kenzie, towards the Porcupine River, and 
the near mountains. The Northland Indian, 
like his more southern brother, is a manufac- 
turer of wondrous tales, so ingeniously spun 
as to not infrequently deceive the scien- 
tist who for the first time leaves his jibrary 
for the field. Thus Professor Russeil, of 
Iowa, who spent some time in the vicinity 
of Great Slave Lake—going out down the 
Mackenzie with an excellent collection— 
listened and apparently accepted the story 
of an “oldest inhabitant” at Point Barrow 
that “their fathers killed musk oxen which 
were abundant inthat neighborhood.” Thus 
too, Mr. Russell’s credulousness is passed 
along and we find solearned a gentieman as 
Dr. J. A. Allen, quoting these oldost in- 
habitant stories in support of an argument 
that the Ovibos moschatus roamed com- 
paratively recently west of the Mackenzie. 
i heard such stories also when I made my 
hunt down to the Arctic after musk oxen, 
several years ago—but I found nothing trust- 
worthy to support them. The finding of 
an occasional skull on the tundra west of 
the Mackenzie, is no more evidence that 
musk oxen existed there recently than 
would the finding of a drift log of cedar on 
Rockaway Beach prove that tree to have 
been native tothe soil of Long Island. The 
statements of the most trustworthy Indians 
I met in the Far North all agreed, tha’, ex- 
cept east of the Mackenzie, no musk ox.p 
had ever been heard of. 

Mr. A. J. Stone, who to-day has perhaps 
a wider knowledge of the musk ox and has 
explored its home more extensively than 
any man living, says, “there are none in 
any part of Arctic. America.” 


gh }mypersonal opinion” regarding 
“which prohibits the sale of game. I 
believe in such a law as the very best thing 
for the game, and I do not believe it to be class 
legislation, or in any sense harder on the poor 
man than on the rich. I am poor, have never 
been anything else and may never be anything 
else, yet I’ve had far more sport than nine- 
tenths of the rich men and I have never shot 
for count, nor sold what I killed. I have very 
vivid recollections of the time when a day off 
and twenty-five cents for ammunition were 
both hard to get, yet I had my bit of sport. 
’Cause why? I gave up other means of enjoy- 
ment for the sake of the one which yielded the 
most pleasure, and I tramped for my sport like 
an earnest poor sportsman should. I got game, 
too—not so much as I might have got had 
I been paid to kill it, but plenty to coax me 
afield to enjoy the only truly beneficial part 
of shooting, the exercise out of doors, and the 
closer communion with nature which that 


a 


encourages. 

Because one man can travel as he pleases 
is no reason why a poorer man should howl 
at him for doing it. If Kipling got one hun- 
dred dollars for writing this page, while the 
most I could get was ninety-seven dollars and 
fifty cents, I wouldn’t care. The world is full 
of such little inequalities, mostly owing, I 
suspect, to an inequality of abilities. But 
seriously, the man who cannot afford to pay 
for his sport, cannot afford to shoot. Sport, 
anyway you twist it, is a luxury which necessi- 
tates a more or less considerable outlay for gun, 
ete., and no inconsiderable sacrifice of time. 


Tue no sale law merely prohibits the slaughter 
for money. It in no wise interferes with 
those who may feel free to devote any amount 
of time to shooting. Any man may fish as 
much as he pleases and shoot as much as he 
pleases, so long as he doesn’t infringe upon 
some other man’s legal rights. If it’s one hun- 
dred miles to the shooting, if is because in 
the great majority of cases this poor man, 
in his effort to do what he cannot afford other- 
wise to do, has cleaned up the game within 
walking distance and cheap traveling distance 
of his home, and sold it when he got it home. 

A market for game is a standing threat 
against the game of that part of the country. 
It encourages all sorts of illegal and unsports- 
manlike work, from trapping to shooting at 
a disadvantage. It puts a premium upon de- 
struction. It bred that foe to all true sport, 


the market hunter. It swept the bison froin 
the plains, most of our big game from the old- 
time haunts, the passenger pigeon from the 
woods, millions of fowl from the waters, the 
grouse from the great grassy glades, and un- 
counted thousands of plume-bearers, joyous 
songsters and priceless co-laborers from th 
face of this our continent. To-day the ol'- 
time trails extend through silent woods to 
songless fields and lifeless waters. The trees 
beside them stand in leafless nakedness, their 
life sapped by myriad crawling plagues. 
sportsmen true, who unknowing would 1 
these trails, are halted by the lingering reo 
of carrion, the sight of ghastly bones, 
ominous silence, and glancing sadly at whit 
was an earthly Eden, sigh and turn away. 


Tue law forbidding the hounding of deer in 
the Adirondacks will remain in force 
1902. It is extremely probable that a new 
law will prohibit hounding for at least a long 
period. This will please all genuine sporis- 
men. The present law was bitterly opposed 
by a certain class, but evidently that prince 
of all hunters, the still hunter, who hates a 
hound as he hates the devil, is to have things 
pretty much his own way. This is as it should 
be. To get the better of a wily quarry by the 
exercise of manly skill and knowledge of 
woodcraft, is infinitely superior to ambushing 
a terrified brute fleeing from dogs, whicli it 
mistakes for wolves, or the common method 
of blowing the brains out of a swimming deer 


Abpvices from the haunts of game are not 
discouraging. Northern Ontario appears to 
show a marked increase in the number of 
moose and caribou, while the deer seem to 
be extending their northern range. As might 
be expected, the deer are followed by their 
deadly foes, the timber wolves. This region 
is none too remote for ordinary sportsmen. 
The nearer wilds of New Brunswick, too, 
especially about the headwaters of the Nipisi- 
quit and Miramichi, have a generous supply of 
moose, caribou, deer and bear, and, of course, 
smaller game. 

The wild fowler may glean a grain of com- 
fort from the fact that the northern flight 
of fowl this year has been unusually heavy. 
What may be termed the middle flight, ¢.e., over 
the plains, fairly astounded men who had 
grown accustomed to speaking of the luge 
flights of by-gone days. Especially was this 
true of Illinois and Indiana, where ducks 
swarmed as they have not done for ten, oF 
perhaps fifteen years. Plenty of water, no 
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dou!,, accounts for the unusual show of fowl, 
whic) to say the least, is most cheering. Of 
course guns were busy. Perhaps when that 
goo. day of no spring shooting arrives, there 
will »¢ ducks a plenty in all the old grounds. 


sabe? 
Gove ‘sportsmen of Vancouver Island have 
take: steps to introduce the quail. This 


shou. 1 prove a satisfactory enterprise. Years 
ago he little blue fellow of California was 
tran ported thither and he throve right well, 
as I have pleasant reasons for remembering. 
The pheasant, too, there finds a congenial home, 
and | have no doubt but Bob White will find 
many a corner of the island greatly to his 
liking. The experiment certainly is worth 
trying. 


> 


Arxoros of quail. The sportsmen of Michigan 
and the near-by territory of Western Ontario 
anticipate fine sport the coming season. With 
proper legislation both these grounds can and 
will carry an abundance of quail, in fact the 
finest quail shooting it has ever been my good 
fortune to enjoy was within fifty miles of the 
“City of the Straits.” 


Tue good State of Minnesota appears to 
have got hold of a brand of game warden 
that is worth having. The right sort of 
warden, when backed by an_ executive 
worthy of the name, can and does protect 
game. An honest official, providing he be 
posted concerning the tricks of the poachers 
can enforce game laws in any State in the 
Union. 


Tsorana has a new law which forbids the use 
of dogs in the field as follows “Whoever 
hunts with dog or dogs, or whoever hunts or 
shoots with any kind of firearms upon any 
inclosed land without first securing the written 
consent of the owner thereof, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than ten, nor 
more than twenty-five dollars.” Presumably 
the special reference to dogs was the idea of 
one of those soreheads who deem decent sports- 
men their enemies. 


Ax item stating that wild pigeons have be- 
come a pest in portions of California, has been 
going the rounds of the press. The term 
“wild pigeon” is apt to mislead many who 
knew the passenger pigeon (Ectopistes mi- 
gratorious) in all its former glory. The Cali- 


fornia bird is the bandtailed pigeon (Columba 
facicta) a handsome species, but not the equal 
of the beautiful, bluebacked, long-tailed flier 
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which the netters practically destroyed a few 
years ago. There is no danger of the passenger 
pigeon ever becoming a nuisance. Old trappers 
here and there still gossip of by-gone days and 
tell strange tales of where the vanished hosts 
have fled. A few pairs of aged eyes still scan 
the dull spring skies to south and west in vain. 
The passenger pigeon will not return—at least 
not until the bison (according to the legend) 
come up from the bowels of the earth, and 
the ancient beaver hat shall have returned to 


_its suburban lodge-building and _ neglected 


water-works. 


Western sportsmen view with increasing 
wrath and apprehension, the steady growth of 
sheep-raising in what formerly were vast game 
regions. Nor are their fears unfounded, for 
the fact is, live mutton is death to big game, 
except, of course, the carnivora. A big band 
of sheep is worse than a plague of locusts in 
the matter of leaving barrenness and desola- 
tion in its wake. Sheep are such close feeders 
that they miss little of useful food with their 
teeth and that little their feet destroy. When 
a band has fed over a range, no forage will be 
found that year, and elk, the chief sufferers, 
must promptly seek pastures new. Unfortu- 
nately a remedy is not easily available. The 
world must have its mutton, so unless special 
provision be made for the elk, its prospect is 
none too rosy. 


Wiscoxsix law makers have passed a measure 
which renders quail-shooting illegal for a 
period of five years. This suggests one of two 
unfortunate conditions—either there has been 
too much shooting, or a fine stock of quail 
has been winter killed. Good sport, as I know 
by experience, used to be the rule in the neigh- 
borhood of Eau Claire and adjacent points, 
while last season’s reports spoke highly of the 
shooting in almost all the quail sections of the 
Badger State. With birds as plentiful as they 
were last year, only winter killing, or trapping, 
could create a necessity for a close season ex- 
tending over five years. Can it be that sports- 
men, for it is to be presumed that they are 
responsible for the law, have for once erred on 
the side of excessive zeal? When covers are 
well stocked, a long close period does not neces- 
sarily mean that its expiration will find them 
much better stocked. Quail are peculiar 
birds, and I have found that a given tract 
of country will only serve for about so many, 
even when there is no shooting or disturbance 
whatever. 


Epwyn W. Sanpys. 
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JUNE FISHING FOR TROUT. 


UNE, particularly in its early days, is the 
most enjoyable month for the fly-fisher- 
man, and on many waters the most fruitful. 
The climatic conditions on the mountain 
slopes and along the courses of the trout 
streams still retain bracing reminders of the 
early spring, and the angler does not feel, as 
he sometimes will later in the season, when 
he leaves a barren stretch of water and trudges 
through a treeless meadow, perhaps a mile or 
more, to reach more likely pools lower down 
stream, that even the delight of trout fishing 
has its drawbacks of toil and enervation. Such 
a tramp in early June is a pleasure; in July 
and August it may be somewhat of a task. 
Water insects upon which the trout feed 
are in their fulness of life in June; the ephem- 
era, particularly the so-called May fly, are 
still appearing over the water and lying in 
numbers along the banks. I have raked 
them up in quantities for bait on the banks of 
Lake Geneva, Wis., when fishing for the 
delicate cisco of that water, as late as June 
15. The caddis fly, at this season the piece 
de resistance of the trout’s insect menu, is 
bursting his oddly constructed water home 
and rising to the surface, and on every pool 
the whirling water beetle attests the fruition 
of summer life and the presence of favorable 
angling conditions of the water in which the 
trout live. 


Ir is in this month that the exodus of trout 
anglers living in cities, particularly those of 
the East, is at its flood, and a full quota of 
them may be found working the waters of the 
Lake St. John and Nepigon regions and other 
sections of Canada; the Rangeley system of 
Maine and its innumerable outlying trout 
waters; the over-threshed streams of the Adi- 
rondacks, of which the Ausable River, in Essex 
County, gives the best results early in the 
season, and the Beaverkill, Willowwemoc, 
Neversink, and their numerous tributaries, 
which with other waters in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., furnish a network of trout streams 
covering nearly one thousand square miles. 
The mountain waters of Pennsylvania are 
visited by thousands of rodsters during the 
month of June and the old Broadhead Creeks, 
in Monroe County, where the father of Amer- 
ican angling, Thad. Norris, made his summer 
home, are yet fruitful and the favorites among 
the old timers. The western waters of Mary- 
land, particularly around Oakland, Deer 
Park, Hutton’s and all along the upper waters 


of the Youghiogheny River, are frequented 
by Baltimore and Pittsburg anglers, who vary 
their outings with visits to the streams of 
western Virginia, choosing knowingly those 
that flow into the upper waters of the Po- 
tomac and Shenandoah Rivers. 


Ix the middle West the trout waters of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan are mist 
frequented, particularly the well-known Oi). 
nagon, Brule, the Manistee and Ausable stre:::\:s, 
in the vicinity of which may be found ai:i- 
tional attractions in fishing for mascaloive 
and pike in lakes adjacent to the trout wat: rs. 
In Michigan, particularly in the Ausable od 
upper Manistee Rivers grayling are taken in 
diminished and alas! diminishing num. ys. 
Going farther north on the line of the s:ine 
State, I found the most alluring and exciting 
trout fishing I ever experienced. It was in 
the Sault Ste. Marie on the Canadian si (e. 
The boat was forced by the guide inside «he 
outer edge of the seething rapids and he 
anchor thrown among the great mass of ro: ks, 
the tops of which laid just below the sur! ce. 
The iron caught and the canoe swung into ‘he 
current and, with the fly, trout were boate:! as 
fast as their hard fighting, aided by the swilt 
and tumbling water, permitted, and non: of 
them scaled less than a pound. This occurred 
about eight years ago, but I have no reason to 
doubt, because of the impossibility of over- 
fishing such a water, that the same conditions 
exist. 


Ix the State of Ohio a peculiar condition jre- 
vails. So far as my knowledge extends, there 
has never been found in that State any streams 
containing wild native trout, yet to-day one of 
the grandest trout waters in any part of the 
world, exists within, comparatively, a few 
miles of the city of Cleveland. It is called the 
Castalia. A few trout veterans of Cleveland 
discovered a magnificent spring near thir 
homes, formed a club, expended thousands of 
dollars in making a trout stream where none 
existed, stocked it liberally, built a club-house 
and now have a trout preserve some six oT 
eight miles in length, which has no superior 
in this country or Europe. Ohio, despite its 
drawback of original barrenness, is graduilly 
becoming a trout State, through the energ:ti¢ 
action of the resident anglers and the work 
of its fish commission. The waters are tlre 
and the fish are being put into them. 


Wesr of the Mississippi, many of the streams 
have been stocked With the red-spotted trout 
of the East, but the objective of the anglers of 
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that section is the black-spotted species, 
known as the Rocky Mountain trout or “cut- 
throat,” of which there are at least seven 
varietal forms, which are differentiated by 
fish savants mainly by the number and posi- 
tion of the spots upon them. None of these, 
I think, are equal either in game or table 
qualities to the brook beauty of the eastern 
waters. This will, no doubt be looked upon 
as heresy, prejudice or something worse, by 
the earnest and accomplished brethren of the 
era't living in the far West, but none of them 
who have creeled the velvet-hued damask- 
skinned fighter of the eastern brooks can 
gaiusay it. 


Tue black-spotted trout or “cut-throat,”’ 
as Charles Hallock called him, is ubiquitous in 
all the inland waters from the Pacific coast 
to the State of Colorado and from the Arctic 
Ocean to Mexico. He is an honest fighting 
fellow, with no particular tricks of the trade 
about him; fights hard, surges strongly, but 
gives in much sooner than fontinalis. He 
lives in harmony with other species of trout 
and with the grayling of Montana waters, 
which is the more surprising from the fact that 
the gradual extinction of the grayling of 
Michigan is thought to be mainly caused by 
the inroad of our sturdy Eastern brook trout 
into grayling waters. We have seen in a far 
western stream, lying in unity, side by side, 
a cut-throat, a river white fish, a rainbow and 
a Dolly Varden, the latter a charr and the 
others salmon trouts, which seem to be of 
a fiercer nature than the pure charrs, although 
our eastern brook trout is a charr, but we 
must, as anglers, admit him to be sui generis. 
Krom the above it will at once be seen that 
the trouting field of trans-Mississippi anglers 
is extremely broad and productive and that 
large scores are the rule. In illustration. 
I have stood on the banks of the Gallatin River 
in Montana, about fifteen miles from its junc- 
tion with the Jefferson and Madison, where 
they form the headwaters of the Missouri 
river, and have taken with flies, as fast, as they 
could be thrown, one hundred and twenty 
grayling without moving my casting position 
more than forty rods. To be sure, this was 
ten years ago and the part of the river fished 
was virgin water, but our experience can be 
duplicated to-day by camping-out parties on 
many waters of the western wilds. But the 
angler of the Rockies and other sections has 
figuratively, almost at his back door, grand 
trout waters at command and June is the 
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month when the quarry is most fit and eager 
for surface food. 


BLACK BASS. 


Ix nearly all the States where black bass 
are numerous, the month of June ushers in this 
delightful branch of angling; in fact many 
anglers prefer it to the more expensive and 
time-consuming outings for brook trout, 
claiming that the fish itself possesses greater 
game qualities than the trout, and in this they 
are not, in my opinion, very far astray. The 
habits of both fish in running water are some- 
what similar, and he who casts a fly for the 
bass when wading the relatively shallow 
upper waters of such rivers as the Delaware, 
Susquehanna and Oswego in the East or the 
Kankakee and Tippecanoe in the West, is apt 
to give the palm to the “Bronze-backer,” as 
the bass is called on many local waters. 

The reason for this is not difficult to find. 
In such waters the black bass (small-mouthed) 
when hooked, seldom fails to leap into the air, 
usually three or four times in rapid succession, 
and the angler is yet to be found who is willing 
to make an affidavit that a trout, caught by him, 
ever showed an acrobatic inclination except 
when forced into the air by strong tension on 
the line, and even then never throwing his. 
entire body above the surface, as the black 
bass repeatedly does, shaking himself in frantic 
efforts to dislodge the steel. During an ex- 
perience of about half a century on trout 
streams, I have met with but one trout that 
leaped clear of the water of his own sweet will, 
when hooked, and that was under peculiar 
conditions. The fish was fastened in a pool-in 
the center of which a small rock outcropped 
about six inches. The trout was held taut, 
and in surging across the pool it came close to 
the side of this rock, and, sensible fish that he 
was, rather than snub his nose, he jumped 
entirely over it. He might have dashed 
around it, but he saw his enemy on the near 
side and was held too strongly to surge around 
the farther side of the rock. 

The outfit for fly-fishing for bass is similar, 
indeed almost identical, to that used in fishing: 
for trout, the make-up of which, particularly 
the rod, is-dependent upon the usage and taste 
of the fisherman. A good six-ounce fly-rod, 
a forty-foot click reel, strong nine-feet leaders, 
water-proof, silk-enameled line and an assort- 
ment of flies of standard makes, preferably 
palmers, tied on Nos. 4 to 6 Sproat hooks, will 
answer all purposes, 


Wituiam C, Harris. 
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ITH the formal opening of the yachting 
season of 1901 but a few days away, 

enough is known of the plans of clubs and own- 
ers to afford a forecast of the general nature 
of the racing. Undoubtedly it will be brilliant, 
with plenty of racing in many classes and a 
lively interest on the part of both racing and 
non-racing yachtsmen. With three  inter- 
national contests in different classes, and with 
an international flavor to the general racing 
in the larger classes through the presence of 
such imported yachts as Astrild, Eelin, Hes- 
ter and Ailsa, and with longer spars and 
larger sails on the America’s Cup racers than 
ever before seen, there will be nothing lacking 
in the way of both sensational and spectacular 
features. It is probable that in many classes, 
notably the ninety-foot class of the New 
York Y. C., the thirty-five-foot class of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, the 
Seawanhaka Cup class of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C., and the twenty-one-foot race- 
about class of Boston and New York, all 
known records of speed for certain waterline 
lengths will be broken. As a means to this 
end it is already certain that in all of these 
classes the weight of construction has been 
materially reduced, and that the cost has in- 
creased in more than inverse ratio to this re- 


duction of weight. With this additional 


cost of construction, which is attended by no 


increase of permanent strength or durability, 
is a further increase of running expenses in 
the form of special steam tenders and similar 
auxiliaries to the racing yacht, small or large. 

Whatever may be said for the year’s racing 
in itself, it is already evident that there is 
nothing which promises future good to yachting 
and that the present revival is only a boom, 
which is likely to be sueceeded by a depres- 
With the possible exception 
of the Canadian yacht which will defend the 
Seawanhaka Cup, all of the new racing yachts 
from the twenty-one-foot raceabouts up to 
Constitution and Shamrock II. are of the 
same general class, designed solely with a 
view to speed in a short series of races, meas- 
ured under rules which place a premium upon 
extreme dimensions and extravagances of 
form, and sailed under conditions which pro- 
hibit their use for any purposes other than rac- 
ing. This is true not only of the various 
yachts building for international racing, but 
to a great extent of the only yachts of over 
fifty feet building for the general club racing, 
the two schooners of the seventy-five-foot 


sion next year. 


class. The characteristics of the racing yacht 
of to-day—its extreme first cost, the expeiise 
of racing in winning form, its uselessness ‘or 
other purposes than match sailing, its limited 
life as a prize winner, and its low sale value 
as an ex-racer, due to its lack of durability 
and accommodation—all tend to bar the lst 
class of racing yachtsmen from personal })ir- 
ticipation in the sport and thus rob it of its 
strongest and most enthusiastic support: rs. 


To such men as Sir Thomas Lipton or Ir, 
Thomas W. Lawson, who think nothing of 
spending upwards of a couple of hund od 
thousand dollars for a season’s fling at ‘he 
America’s Cup, or to others who are willing to 
spend four or five thousand dollars for he 
chance of winning the Seawanhaka Cup, it 
matters not at all what sort of machine t! vy 
are compelled to build, how useless she 1 .y 
be during her lifetime, or how soon after ‘he 
races she may go to pieces. These men, huvw- 
ever, are too few in number to give a strong 
and permanent support to yachting, and et 
they set a pace in the way of lavish and reck- 
less expenditure which the true lovers of «he 
sport are unable to follow. In order that ‘he 
America’s Cup should truly accomplish ‘he 
intent of its founders, the trial and_ fial 
aces should be open to such a class of racing 
yachts as the real racing yachtsmen are will- 
ing to maintain permanently from year to 
year as a part of the general racing syst«m 
of the country, as the original seventy-l0o0i 
class was maintained in the early eighties, 
with Bedouin, Gracie, Fanny, Wenonah, Mis- 
chief and Hildegarde. It is true that the mod- 
ern racing yacht would be in no sense thie 
combination cruiser of twenty years ago, but 
she might, and should be, far less extreme in 
draft than the up-to-date ninety-footer; and 
very much more durable than the latest speci- 
mens of advanced construction seen in thie 
new seventy-foot and the fifty-one-foot classes. 
In the same way the contest for the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup should be within the reach of 
the younger Corinthian sailors for whose en- 
couragement it was originally designed, :nd 
there should be both on Long Island Sound 
and on Massachusetts Bay an_ established 
class of about twenty to twenty-five fret 
length whose fastest boat would be qualified 
as a challenger. So far from this being the 
ease, the energies of the New York and Bos- 
ton yachtsmen are wasted on several differcnt - 
classes of twenty-one footers, raceabouts, 
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knockabouts, and the special tie-rod turn- 
pue!ic class, while the Canadian yachtsmen 
are -xperimenting in still a new direction. 


Turre is an important lesson for yachting 
legis.tors in the present movement for the 
importation of British-built yachts, showing 
as it does a desire on the part of the American 
raci): men for something which cannot be 
had under American rules and conditions. 
Bad «s it is in principle, the British girth rule 
has, as interpreted by British designers and 
und’ British conditions, produced a very 
fair ype of all-round racing and cruising 
yach! in the larger classes, as the Isolde, As- 
tril. Eelin and Hester, yachts of thoroughly 
modern form and advanced construction, but 
not ‘oreed to the machine-like extreme neces- 
sary in this country. While far from per- 
fect from an American standpoint, there is 
the actual proof in their purchase to show 
that they in some way comply with an ex- 
isting need of American yachtsmen which 
should be met by wise and progressive action 
m the part ef the yacht clubs. The first ne- 
cessiiv is a new and uniform measurement 
rule, which will not make the slowest boat the 
winner, but will give the first chance to a 
yacht of good design and construction with a 
reasonable amount of accommodation. With 
a rule which will give to an owner an assur- 
ance that he can have a fighting chance at 
the class prizes of the year in a yacht which is 
not necessarily a sieve and that will not in- 
evitably be outbuilt in her second season, it 
would be possible in the present condition of 
business and with the existing widespread 
interest in yachting to build up half a dozen 
permanent racing classes from twenty feet 
up to seventy feet. The movement for a new 
rule has made certain progress during the 
past winter, a definite proposal being made, 
and aecepted by two of the leading clubs, 
others standing ready to adopt it. With the 
influence of one other club in its favor, the 
general adoption of the rule under the pro- 
posed conditions, that it should take effect on 
January 1, 1902, and apply to all yachts built 
after July 1 of this year, would be assured. 
As the matter now stands, however, there is a 
certain opposition to the rule which is likely 
to hinder its adoption without giving any- 
thing by way of a substitute. 


Tue leading event of the season will be, of 
course, the match for the America’s Cup, be- 
ginning at New York on August 20. For this 
three new yachts are building, Shamrock I1., 
for the challenge, and Constitution and Inde- 
pendence, for the defense, while two old ones, 
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Columbia and Shamrock 1., will take part in 
the trial races. All of these yachts are of the 
same type, the semi-fin, and practically of the 
same material, nickel-steel framing, plated 
with a bronze alloy. The older boats have 
been in readiness for some time, Shamrock I. on 
the Clyde, with Capt. Archie Hogarth in 
command, and Columbia, with her old skip- 
per, Capt. Charles Barr, in command, off City 
Island, New York. Shamrock I. has been: al- 
tered in spars and sails with a view to cor- 
recting the faults made manifest in her races 
for the America’s Cup in 1899, but Columbia 
is practically unchanged, though she will have 
new sails for the trial races. The first launched 
of the new boats was Shamrock II., floated 
from the yard of William Denny & Bros., 
Dumbarton-on-the-Clyde, on April 20. The 
launching was a formal affair, Sir Thomas 
Lipton being present on his steam yacht Erin, 
with Mr. Watson, the designer, and Lord and 
Lady Dufferin, the latter christening the yacht. 


Owe to the limited depth of water off 
the foot of the ways the yacht was partly 
floated on a pontoon built upon her and 
considerably lesséning her draft. Except 
for the pontoon hiding the lower body and 
part of the fin, the form of the yacht was dis- 
cernible and the absurd stories published 
about her extraordinary shape were found to 
be without foundation. She is described as 
of the same general type as Columbia and 
Shamrock I., and with a very fair and pleasing 
form, quite different from the last challenger. 
The deck line is carried out full forward and 
the extreme head of the stem is snubbed in a’ 
little. Her draft is stated to be but eighteen 
feet six inches, though it is hardly likely that 
it is under twenty feet. In place of the one 
solid coat of green which so damaged the ap- 
pearance of the first Shamrock, the new boat is 
painted white with a green stripe relieved 
by a gilt band. » Her sail plan shows a very 
large mainsail and a_ proportionately small 
head triangle, just the reverse of the first 
Shamrock, The topmast houses within the 
steel lower mast, as in Columbia. 


Ox April 23 the yacht was docked at Glasgow, 
her mast was stepped, and the pontoon was 
removed. Just a week after the launching she 
left Glasgow in tow of the Erin, for Cowes, 
arriving on April 29, after no worse mishap 
than touching on a sandbank. She made 
her first trial on May 4, and has since been 
sailing almost daily against Shamrock I. 
Constitution was launched on May 6, Inde- 
pendence being about ten days behind her. 
W. P. SrepHens, 
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THE THOROUGHBRED 


F there is one feature of the American turf 
of 1901 which promises to prove of extra- 
ordinary and almost inestimable value to the 
“Sport of Kings,” it is to be found in the un- 
mistakable evidence of a coming revival of 
weight-for-age racing over really satisfactory 
distances of ground. For a decade or more 
this class of racing received less and less pa- 
tronage in America, and the old-time classics 
of both the eastern and western divisions 
were, after experiencing a disheartening de- 
cline, suffered to “go by the board.” Such 
time-honored events, for instance, as the 
Louisville Cup and Saratoga Cup, were ab- 
solutely abandoned by their respective asso- 
ciations, while the American Jockey Club’s 
suecessor, the New York Jockey Club, made 
no effort to continue the Westchester Cup. 
Then, too, the Brooklyn and Coney Island 
Jockey Clubs suffered their comparatively 
younger weight-for-age fixtures to disappear. 
It remained for the plucky Brighton Beach 
Racing Association to furnish the only worthy 
event of this description in their $5,000 
Brighton Cup, at the regulation cup distance 
of two miles and a quarter. Excessive two- 
year-old racing and a virtual monopoly of 
handicaps for the senior division thus became 
the policy of the American turf. 


"Tue season of 1901 will witness’'a most wel- 
come change in this direction, however, and 
it is greatly to the credit of the Jockey Club 
of the East that it should have taken a very 
strong and unequivocal stand upon the ques- 
tion. Instead of allowing the Brighton Cup 
to stand virtually alone as an indicator of su- 
premacy in the senior division, the other 
great race-courses of the Eastern turf are to 
furnish a series of weight-for-age races which 
will be at such varied and adequate distances 
that the senior championship should be thor- 
oughly well indicated ere the close of the sea- 
son. The benefit and importance of this policy 
to both the racing and breeding interests of 
the American turf cannot be overestimated. 
The previous dearth of events of this descrip- 
tion has for some years necessitated the pre- 
mature retirement of our high-class horses, 
or else has compelled them to shoulder heavy 
burdens in more or less important handicaps. 
Carried away with the prestige of these horses 
and blind to the enormous disadvantages un- 
der which topweights invariably labor in 
handicaps, the public would make them 
strong favorites for these races, and their fre- 
quent defeats would only too often cause dis- 
satisfaction. 


Ir should not be difficult for the veriest tyro 
to perceive that the new policy of 1901 will 
thoroughly remedy all this. If the owners of 
the “cracks” choose to take their chances 
under heavy weights in the big handicaps, 
that is their privilege, to be sure, and they 
will not be open to censure if they choos: Pe 
avail themselves of it. At the same time, the 
seniors will be afforded ample opportunity to 
race for valuable prizes at even weights, with- 
out running the risk of interference or injiry 
from the riff-raff of lightweights which iv: 
riably contest a handicap. This will certs 
result in the prolongation of the careers ot our 
best horses, and their meetings upon «ven 
terms will undoubtedly add great importa:ice, 
not to say dignity, to the turf. Then, joo, 
this policy will undoubtedly work great 
benefit in checking the exportation of }:sh- 
class horses to England. 


gi 


Tue weight-for-age events to be decided 
upon our Jockey Club race-courses during ‘he 
season of 1901 will furnish a magnificent sv ries 
of important races, and their install:tion 
marks a new and eventful epoch in American 
turf history. The Jockey Club weight-for- 
age race at the Morris Park spring meeting, 
at one mile and a furlong, is to be followed by 
the Standard Stakes, one mile and a hall, at 
Brooklyn. Both of these events receive the 
satisfactory addition of $1,500, but the Coney 
Island Jockey Club goes a long step further 
with $3,000, given to the Advance Stakes, also 
at one mile and a half. Next we find two 
$5,000 prizes in the Brighton Cup, two niiles 
and a quarter, and the Saratoga Cup, one mile 
and five furlongs, while the climax is reached 
in Coney Island’s $10,000 Century Stakes, one 
mile and a half, at the autumn meeting. ‘The 
Brooklyn Jockey Club will then give an- 
other weight-for-age event, not yet announced, 
while Morris Park concludes the series by add- 
ing $3,000 and the coveted Woodlawn Vase 
to a contest over two miles and a quarter. It 
will thus be seen that virtually $50,000 will be 
offered for weight-for-age races over adequite 
distances on Jockey Club tracks in 1901, and 
it is to be hoped that another season may 
witness the adoption of a similar policy in 
the West. The strength and glory of the 
English turf mainly consists in its weight-!or- 
age races, and the new policy of Americ: in 
this respect is by far the most important and 
gratifying act of the present generation of 
turf legislators. 
W. H. Rowe. 
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THE KENNEL 


THE USELESSNESS AND DANGERS 
OF PUPPY CLASSES. 


“HE spring dog shows are over and exhibi- 
tors and dogs will each have a much 
nec led rest for three months. But those 
mouths will not be to all owners free from 
an.ieties; preparations will soon have to be 
mie for the grand opening of the dog show 
which is scheduled at the Pan-American Ex- 
postion in August. The season just finished 
has brought out a large number of most 
ex llent home products, as well as many 
fan.ous dogs from the other side, all of 
which proves that the interest in high class 
dogs is on the increase. Thousands of dol- 
lars as the price of a dog is no longer a 
stwiabling block in the way of our getting the 
best in the world, and when it is recalled that 
only recently three thousand dollars were 
paid for a terrier, the question may well be 
asked, “where will it end?” Already we are 
far in advance of English breeders in many of 
the classes, and the recent move made by our 
fanciers in the direction of bull dogs and 
Airedale terriers illustrates most forcibly, that 
when we undertake to succeed in any direction, 
it is never the want of money to be expended 
that prevents our getting there. Already the 
breeders on the other side are deploring the 
fact that we are buying all their best dogs and 
with the idea that we are determined to have 
the best blood as well as the best specimens, 
they make the price almost prohibitory. Still 
we buy, and soon there will be evidences of the 
wise judgment which recognizes that only the 
best, as a rule, produce the best results. If our 
fanciers will only use great care in the mating 
of their dogs, they will within the next two 
years have laid the foundation for great re- 
sults, 


Tuar some grand ones have already been 
bred is undeniable, but a large number of them 
are dead, and as long as our breeders will in- 
sist on sending the very choicest of their pup- 
pies to the dog shows, just so long will we have 
a long and painful list of dead puppies and 
grown dogs to chronicle. It is the same old 
story over again. The inordinate desire to 
show to the world a new-born wonder is the 
cause of it all. While one should take pardon- 
able pride in having bred a rare good one, 
still, that is no reason for jeopardizing that 
puppy’s life, or its future, by shipping it off 
to a show where it will have a radical change 
of food and temperature, as well as be fretted 
by close confinement, to which it is a total 
stranger, in fact it may never have had a 
collar on it until within a week of the show 


where it makes its debut. Exhibitors admit 
to themselves that it is all wrong to show pup- 
pies. They know they run great chances of 
taking distemper, and also that dread disease— 
pneumonia, which when it attacks any of the 
large-headed dogs is generally fatal. Some 
unwise exhibitors will refrain from _ telling 
you that they have, by exhibiting, lost their best 
puppies, those that won all that was in sight 
at “such and such” show, others will tell you 
in confidence that they brought distemper 
back from the show and lost not only a large 
number of puppies, but grown dogs as well. 
It is but a fair estimate to place the figure 
of losses attributable to puppy showing, 
since the first show of 1901, at not less than 
two hundred. This is not an overestimate. 
It can be easily proven if any one is willing 
to go to the trouble to communicate with 
exhibitors. I have in my possession a letter 
just received from a prominent one that reads, 
“The three puppies that I showed at the 
show are dead. They brought distemper back 
with them and I not only lost them, but 
and ——my two best stud dogs with the same 
disease.”’” This is only one of very many let- 
ters that sing the same song. 


Tue question of a puppy class at shows has 
been discussed for years and now is the time 
to agitate it again in preparation for the 
autumn campaign. Unless this class is aban- 
doned, or the age for it made from “twelve to 
fifteen months old,” making it a rule that none 
under the lesser age will be allowed to com- 
pete, we may expect to go on indefinitely 
carrying the germs of distemper and pneu- 
monia all over the country, causing the loss 
of thousands of dollars, as well as relieving 
us of the valuable blood of exceptionally good 
stud dogs and bitches. There is really no 
glory in a puppy-win, for the American Kennel 
Club does not accept it as being a “count” 
towards the envied championship. If there- 
fore it is not counted, of what use is it? We 
all know that as a rule the phenomenal puppy 
turns out finally to be only a mediocre dog. 
It is the puppy which is long in maturing that 
makes the champion. The various show com- 
mittees should take the bull by the horns and 
abolish the useless and dangerous puppy 
class. Exhibitors all over the country ad- 
mit that the class is not a good one, and while 
a few might kick against its being discarded, 
the great good that would result in prevent- 
ing disease and sickness in the animals on ex- 
hibition and in stopping the distribution of 
disease germs to the kennels, will be apparent, 
- H, W. Huntincron. 


BICYCLING 


a insure confidence it is essential that 
every rider, at the outdoor season’s 
opening, should have his machine thoroughly 
overhauled by a competent and expert re- 
pairer. Every owner of a bicycle who rides 
to any extent, should himself understand the 
general construction of his machine, and be 
capable of overhauling it and remedying any 
trivial breakdown. Yet it is a singular fact 
that at least one-quarter of such riders know 
absolutely nothing of the means of making 
the slightest repairs. This frequently results 
disastrously. One often listens to tales of 
the mishaps of riders who suffer from the 
misfortune of a tire puncture, a bent pedal 
crank, a loose bar or the like on some country 
road, where, by reason of their inability to 
perform a simple operation, a long walk, or the 
train to the nearest town, has been necessary. 
Such consequences are directly the result 
of the general indifference of riders to 
acquiring an elementary mechanical knowl- 
edge. It is risky to venture upon a 
trip unprepared for accidents, yet riders 
seldom carry a tool bag, and many not 
even a pocket wrench. Tourists, particu- 
larly those who travel in remote sections, 
should always be provided with a repair kit. 
The result of trusting small breaks to village 
smithies is often costly. The average boy 
can master the necessary detail of construc- 
tion and skill in repairing. There is no ex- 
cuse for the ignorance or indifference of the 
older riders. 


Tuere is a large class of riders who are 
timid and apprehensive about indulging in 
night riding. They needlessly deprive them- 
selves of one of the peculiar fascinations of 


eycling. Accidents to those who take out- 
ings at night are no more frequent than the 
mishaps that occur to daylight riders. The 
cautious, watchful rider runs no special dan- 
ger after dusk. There are fewer vehicles 
about at night, so that really the element of 
accident is reduced. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of night riding is in the general coolness 
of the atmosphere. Aside from this, a special 
charm is ascribed to the entirely changed 
conditions. At night riding seems infinitely 
easier than by day. There seems less _re- 
sistance; in fact, some confirmed night cyclers 
maintain that bicycle riding after dusk is 
more like directing a motor cycle. There 
certainly is an unmistakable change in the 
effort required. Riders whe do not venture 
out after dusk miss one of the best times to 
ride, and the popularity of night riding is 


attested by the number who take nightly 
jaunts awheel. 


Ir is particularly noticeable this year that a 
greater number of riders are taking adyii- 
tage of the usefulness of the wheel as an :!- 
junct to business, and hundreds of riders m::y 
be daily seen im any city in regulation streot 
attire. It is not essential that a man sho:.\\| 
don knickerbockers to ride his wheel. T):.t 
idea prevailed in the past, but the class |f 
business men who now appreciate the whe: ‘s 
usefulness, have found it necessary mer y 
to attach clips around the ankle. The bic 
will continue to grow in popularity with + 
class of riders. 


Tuere has been a gradual movement anx 
cycle race promoters within the past two year 
advocate Sunday racing. In one or + 
sections competition events have been li / 
and fairly supported. The racing fever is () is 
year making suchrapid strides that alre:y 
announcement has been made of inten: 
Sunday racing in various sections. Thou «| 
such tournaments are well conducted, and |: 
eral prizes distributed, the eventual re-:.! 
will, it seems to me, be demoralizing. Raciig 
promoters, to support their advocacy of &: 
new movement, maintain that the great: 
cycling events in Paris are held on Sundi.’s. 
But conditions in France differ radically fro:n 
those in America. The tendency of popular 
feeling at present does not favor Sunday r:c- 
ing in all sections, and cautious promoters 
will best serve their own interests by judicious 
treatment of this problem. Naturally racing 
men approve the plan; it means to them in- 
creased competition, and more prizes. There 
is no restriction against such racing in the 
N. C. A. rules, but it will be wise for the well 
wishers of the sport to move with caution. 


Ix seems probable that there will be a re- 
turn of interest in road racing this season. 
The practice of holding public competitions 
upon the highways is generally condemned; 
but in spite of the strong opposition that 
prevails, such races seem likely to prosper. 
Events of this character, when promoted, 
should be conducted under good management, 
I have witnessed road contests in the past, 
when the bicycle riders have taken upon 
themselves the right of possession of the entire 
roadway, to the discomfort and inconvenience 
of both pedestrians and drivers. It is just 
such circumstances that bring the wheeling 
associations into disrepute and make it diffi- 
cult for the bicycle folks to secure privileges. 
WALTER J. MasTERSON, 
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IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

[= rapid course of development which has 

been going on of late years among the 
universities of the middle West is strikingly 
shown in their athletic performances. It is 
to be regretted that the colleges of the East 
and West cannot meet occasionally in a grand 
jatercollegiate athletic carnival of field and 
track sports, for unlike rowing, football and 
}aseball such a competition might be carried 
ou upon equal terms for all, 

An approach to such a United States 
lutercollegiate field day, if it so may be called, 
is likely to be seen this summer at the Pan- 
American games to be held at Buffalo. 

At the present writing efforts are being made 
hy the Pan-American Athletic Committee to 
change the date of the Buffalo sports to June 
5ih and 6th in order to accommodate the 
western athletes, inasmuch as the Western 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association and the 
Conference Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
each hold their meets in Chicago on June 1st. 
Should this general meeting between the 
eastern and western colleges be brought about, 
as now appears probable, a selection of the 
winner will be a difficult matter. 


Tue split which has occurred between the 
larger and smaller western institutions, re- 
sulting in the formation of two separate inter- 
collegiate athletic organizations, each of which 
is to hold their games in Chicago on June Ist, 
is to be much deplored. In a nutshell the 
situation is simply this: Nine of the leading 
institutions of the middle West, viz., Chicago, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Northwestern and Perdue, which have met 
together annually for some years in conference, 
for the purpose of agreeing upon common rules 
of eligibility, amateur standards and the gen- 
eral elevation of intercollegiate amateur ath- 
leties, having become dissatisfied with the 
laxity of rules, and unsatisfactory management 
of the old W. I. A. A. A., have decided to form 
a new association to be known as the Con- 
ference Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 
and hold a meet under their own rules and 
management. All the other colleges in the 
former W. I. A. A. A. were invited to send 


teams to the meet, but had no voice in form- 
ing the rules, conditions or management of the 
meet, and were required to conform to the 
rules of eligibility adopted by the conference, 
while a committee composed of three faculty 
members appointed by the ‘conference, were 
te decide all questions of eligibility which 
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might arise. The W. I. A. A. A. finally 
agreed to adopt in full the rules as proposed 
by the conference, and asked simply for repre- 
sentation in the management of the meet, but 
this was refused. The small colleges which 
are not members of the conference feel that 
they have been placed in a position of com- 
plete dependence upon the conference’s col- 
leges, which they resent, and therefore formed 
a separate association under the old name of 
the W. I. A. A.A; 


Wane the zeal and purpose of the conference 
colleges in raising the standard of pure ama- 
teur athletics is in every way most commend- 
able, it is to be regretted that a little more 
generosity and consideration for the smaller 
colleges was not shown. It would seem that 
the nine large and influential institutions com- 
posing the college conference should be able to 
dominate and sway the athletic policy of the 
old association, and at the same time allow 
the smaller institutions, which have done much 
for western athletics in the past, to at least 
have some voice in the management of the 
meet itself, and thus restore harmony and re- 
unite the western universities. 


Doat meets in athletics are increasing in 
number in the West, and are having a stimu- 
lating influence on athletic development. 
Wisconsin will meet both Chicago and Illinois 
in dual contests during this present month, 
while Iowa and Minnesota will meet one another 
in Minneapolis. 

The winner of the conference meet will 
doubtless be found among Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin or Michigan, with chances largely in favor 
of the last. Minnesota, hitherto an in- 
significant factor in the western meet, will 
this year send a team of twenty-five men and 
may possibly upset calculations in the hurdles, 
half-mile and quarter, although they are not 
to be placed among the possible winners. 

In baseball the teams of Illinois, North- 
western, Chicago, Michigan, Beloit, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Towa are all playing strong 
games. Michigan, whose early trip was some- 
what disappointing, is coming to the front 
with a rush. The Notre Dame team, too, 
may be placed in the first class, while Luther 
College, a small institution in Dekorah, Iowa, 
whose record for pure class athletics is enviable, 
has one of the best ball nines in the West. 

Lawn-tennis is also receiving considerable 
encouragement at the western colleges and 
the intercollegiate tournament will be held 
this year in Chicago, on May 27th and 28th. 
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BASEBALL. 


April 13—Yale, 5; Wesleyan, 0; at New Haven. 
April 17th—Yale, 12; Amherst, 0; at New Haven. 
April 17th—Princeton, 18; Lehigh, 2; at Princeton. 
April 26th—Harvard, 4; Dartmouth, 2; at Camb. 
April 27th—Harvard, 11 Dartmouth, 2; at Camb. 
April 27th—Yale, 6; Amherst, 1; at Amherst. 


April 27th—Williams, 7; Wesleyan, 3; at Middletown. 


April 27+h—Cornell, 2; Columbia, 1; at Ithaca. 


May Ist—Princeton, 21; Cornell, 2; at Princeton. 
May Ist—Pennsylvania, 22; Columbia. 2; at Phila. 
May Ist—Yale, 9; Brown, 3; at New Haven. 

May Ist—Ambherst, 10; Williams, 0; at Amherst. 
May 2d—Brown, 10; Wesleyan, 3; at Middletown. 
May 4th—Williams, 5; Harvard, 4; at Cambridge. 
May 4th—Princeton, 5; Brown, 2; at Providence. 
May 4th—Wesleyan, 4; Amherst 3; at Amherst. 
May 7th—Harvard, 13; Amherst, 2; at Cambridge. 
May 11th—Pennsylvania, 5; Columbia, 3; at N. Y. 
May 1lith—Yale, 15; Brown, 5; at Providence. 
May 11th—Cornell, 6; Princeton, 1; at Ithaca. 

May 11th—Harvard, 14; Bowdoin, 1; at Cambridge. 
May 11th—Dartmouth, 2; Amherst, 0; at Amherst. 


H arvaro, as was observed last month, 
started out with much the best outlook, having 
her 1900 team nearly intact; but thus far she 
has not done the quality of work which her 
adherents had the right to expect. It may be, 
however, that Reid, who is a capital organizer, 
will succeed in developing, his men so as to 
have them at their best in June. The line-up 
for the big games will probably be, Reid, ¢; 
Stillman, Clarkson and Kernan, pitchers; G. C. 
Clark, 1b; Frantz or Murphy, 2b; Story, 3b; 
Coolidge, Wendell, Devens and either Frantz, 
Rockwell, or one of the pitchers in the field. 
Clarkson has great speed and curves, but thus 
far has been somewhat uncertain in control; 
Stillman and Kernan are both better than 
they were last year, and the latter seems to 
have the best head of the three. 


Privcetoy had rather a remarkable record 
up to mid-May. Upto the Cornell game, in 
which she was fairly outplayed, the nine won 
every game played, against professionals and 
college teams alike, averaging twelve hits a 
game. But signs of the almost inevitable 
slump are noticed, and it will be astonishing 
if her early pace is maintained to the end of 
the season. Yet, taking the team as a whole, 
there is probably a more intimate knowledge 
of baseball as a fine art than is true of any 
other college nine, and the Tiger combination 
ought, on fielding form, team work, base run- 
ning and hitting, to come out ahead. The 
order in the Yale series will probably be: 
Green, c; Underhill and Stevens, p; Meier, 
1b; Steinwender, 2b; Hutchings, 3b; Cos- 
grave, s.s.; Hillebrand, Brown and Pearson, 
fielders. 


Yate steadily improves. Her batting, at 
first mediocre, becomes strenger and surer 


every day. She has no fielding stars save 
Sharpe, at first, but accuracy and team work 
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bid fair to make Yale very strong in the field. 
The base running thus far has been rather crude. 
Robertson and Cook will do the bulk of the 
pitching this year, and the latter especially 
seems to have improved since 1900. Yale will 
most likely play these men in the big games: 
Hirsch, ce; Robertson and Cook, p; Sharpe, 
1b; Waddell, 2b; Guernsey, 3b; O’Rourke, s.s. : 
Miller (or Ward), Barnwell and one of the 
pitchers in the outfield. 


Brows has been crippled somewhat by ac- 
cidents, but her team is fairly strong never- 
theless. Her new infield has performed wit}: 
commendable steadiness; her battery, Wash- 
burn and Whittemore have few equals. Her 
Freshman pitcher, Lynch, is able to relieve 
Washburn of some extra work which the latter 
was compelled to carry last year; and as t» 
Captain Clark, if I were ‘choosing up’ for 
positions other than piteher, I would mak« 
sure of him ahead of any other college player 
in the East, except Meier. As a hitter, fielder 
and baseball general he stands in the front 
rank, 


Corneut’s outlook changed entirely witi: 
the Princeton game, for until that time the 
team was only fair in the box, slow in its 
movements and amateurish in base-running, 
rather to be wondered at considering the ex- 
perience which some of the men have had, ani 
able coaching. Against Princeton they played 
with snap and were strong in every respect. 


Tue professionalism which has developed 
in the New England tri-collegiate league has 
been painful to the friends of Williams, 
Wesleyan and Amherst, for these colleges have 
usually enjoyed a reputation for clean sport. 
They have approached the matter with entire 
candor and commendable energy, with the 
result that at least one man from each team 
will be debarred. Wesleyan’s crack pitcher 
and Captain, Lufkin, is one of those affected, 
and the hopes of the team now rest upon 
Garman, who seems disposed not to let his 
opportunity go by. Dunleavy, a Freshman 
pitcher at Amherst, and Heffernan, Williams’ 
shortstop, are the other two offenders. 


Tue University of California won its fourth 
baseball championship in ten years, by de- 
feating Stanford in the recent annual series; 
9-6, 3-15 and 9-5. The pitching of Overall, 
of California, and the farewell exhibition of 
Murphy (third base), the wonderful little vet- 
eran of Stanford athletics, were the conspicu- 
ous features of the game. 


| 
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Notable 


ROWING. 


Vate’s material is better than Harvard’s, 
but the lack of a coaching launch throughout 
April caused no little loss of time and much 
consequent amxiety. Then, too, the illness 
©: Cameron, Yale’s able stroke, and the severe 
cutting of Kunzig’s hand has kept the former 
out of the boat for over two weeks and the 
Jatter for nearly four. Apart from the loss 
0 strength, endurance and form by these 
veterans, however, their absence has not been 
ui unmixed evil, for it has given newer men 
« chance to work up to ’varsity standard. 
‘Tle squad has certainly been carefully drilled in 
tie rudimentaries and are thorough, strong 
and smooth in their work. 


Hanrvarn’s preliminary system differs so 
from Yale’s that at this date no one can say 
which eight of the twenty-one retained from 
the graded Newell and Weld crews will make 
the ‘varsity boat. The class and graded 
eights have been thoroughly drilled by Don- 
ovan, the professional coach, and much 
excellent material has been worked up. The 
system is certainly possessed of many ad- 
vantages in the dissemination of correct row- 
ing principles on a broad scale. 


Henley boat been 
hampered by the serious illness of Davenport, 
one of its best men, but is, notwithstanding 
this handicap, doing admirable work. While 
its stroke is slightly modified to meet the con- 
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ditions demanded by the Henley distance 
(viz., one mile 550 yards), it will nevertheless 
avoid the extreme changes which so affected 
Cornell in 1895 and Yale in 1896, and a typi- 
cal American college eight will be seen at its 
best over the historic course in July, provided 
always that climatic differences do not 
weaken the men. There will be no attempt 
at English rigging, nor will there be any dab- 
bling with the shorter, wider English blade. 


Ir Cornell does not win at Poughkeepsie this 
year it will not be for lack of spirit and per- 
severance. There will be at least five places 
for new men on the ’varsity, but competition 
by good, solid material is far keener than for 
a number of years past, and the boat will 
easily be better manned. The second ’varsity 
is going. very fast and is being coached vig- 
orously for the Decoration Day Pennsylvania 
race on Cayuga Lake. After the latter, a 
’varsity eight will be shaken together. It is 
also a fact of significance that the Freshman 
squad includes more big, husky material than 
it has for several years past. 


Couvmnra feels keenly the loss of Nash, her 
best oar. He broke his ankle early in April, but 
the men are nevertheless, making consider- 
able progress. Three eights have been kept 


going by Coach Hanlan all through April, 
and the work of the first crew has been better 
than that of the 1900 boat at the same time 
last year, 


NOTABLE RECORDS AND PERFORMANCES 


HE annual relay races given on Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania are the 
best attended track and field sports of the 
year and second in importance only to the 
Intercollegiate championships. They were held 
this year on April 27, in the presence of 
twelve thousand people, and on one of the 
very few pleasant days which the Weather 
Bureau begrudgingly awarded the month. 
The most conspicuous events were the 
American Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Relay Championships. These events are not 


governed by the Intercollegiate Association 
and there is no distinctive organization to 
authorize them, so we are indebted to the en- 
iterprise and generosity of the University of 


Pennsylvania for their determination each 
year. The national championships were sim- 
ilarly inaugurated by the New York Ath- 
letic Club in the seventies and conducted un- 
der its management until a national body was 
organized for the purpose. 


Tue weather this year has been extremely 
unfavorable for preparation and the con- 
testants were nearly all short of work. This, 
however, affected the records much more 
than the contests, which were quite as in- 
teresting as those of any previous year. The 
star work of the day was done by H. B. Clark, 
a Harvard senior, who, in the four-mile relay, 
taking up the final mile full fifty yards behind 
his opponents, ran a splendidly judged race, 
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winning out by a game effort after a neck and 
neck struggle for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
Summary of the championship events: 


One-MILE INTERCOLLEGIATE record, 
3.231),; Harvard, 1897). Winner, Yale; upee, E. 
J. Clapp, J. R. D. Boardman. Tine 
Second, Chicago; Moloney, Z. Pettit. H. H. Lor 
W. A. Moloney. Thin, Syracuse; J. M. Scrofford, H. 
L. Gardner, 8. Post, M. Fourth, Penn- 
aylvania; G. W. Cook. W. Westney, R. Early. C. Allen. 


SECOND, FOURTH. 


| THIRD. 


|QUARTER. | 
| 
Chicago . (5 yds. 
Syracuse |4 
(Lyd) | 


501/,;==3.27 


3 (10 yds.) 
4 


Pern.. 


Two-MILe INTERCOLLEGIATE (American record, 8.05; 
Princeton, 1900.) inner, Harvard; ehr, 
Applegate, C.J.Swan, E.B.Boynton. Time, 8. 14. Second, 
Columbia; E. D. Oppenheimer, G. C. Atkins, W. M, 
Van Cise, C. B. Marshall. Third, Pennsylvania; W. D. 


Drumheller, C. Klehr, G. Gill, Alex. ot Fourth, 
Yale; W. D. Waldron, D. Franchot, M. Maltbie, 
W._B. Weston. Fifth, Cornell; W. Flanders, 
McMeekin, D. S. Bellinger, H. E. Hastings. 
| init: | 
First ..... | 
Second 1 3 2 4) 5) 651), 2.03 
Third..... 61%), 
Fourth ... 2 |} 4 1 3 5 632), 2.05 
Fifth ..... | | 
xth..... 1 2 3 4) 5) 653/s, 2.031), 
Seventh .. | 544s, 
Eighth . 3. 415.68 2.02%), 
yds.) |(3 yds.) (15 yds.)) | 
8.14 


Four-MILe INTERCOLLEGIATE (American record, 
18.39; Yale, 1899.) Winner, Harvard; H. W. Foote, H. 8. 


Knowles, D. P. White, H. B. C lark. Time. 
Second, Pennsylvania; A. Bowen, A. Gra BS 
Stewart, E. Bushnell. Third, Cornell; G. T. Pollard. 


R.S. Trott, B. A. Gallagher, A. O. Berry. 


| 
2 = 
First .../ 9.18 
Second .| 3 2 (5 yds, )|L (5 yds.) | 2.261/,4.44/5 
Third... 2.17 
Fourth. 3 1 (20 yds.) 2 (15 yds.) 2:24 4.41 
Fifth. . 
Sixth... = 4 2 (45 yds.) 1(5 yds.) 3954/5 
Seventh.| 2. 2.11% 
Eighth (2 yds.) (20 yds.) 3 2/99 |°4.402/, 
| 
18.45%, 


Grant, of Pennsylvania, ran 25 yards better 
than 4.441-5, after having run in the two-mile 
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event; Gallagher, of Cornell, ran 25 yards bet- 
ter than 4,39 4-5, and Clark, of Harvard, ran 50 
yards better than 4.40 2-5, as already described. 


One-MILE PREPARATORY (American rec- 
ord, 3. The Hill School; 
Hill hoot: H S. Davis, W. A. M. Widdi- 
B. Second, Mercersburg; M. B. Leon- 
ard, A. Y. Coxe, F. A. Smith, . E. Brophy. Third, 
Lawrenceville; K. Leggett, W. Kibbe. H, Parsons, W. 
Humbird. ‘lime, 55/5, 544/5. 5444/5, 


THE BOSTON A. A. MARATHON RUN. 


As an outcome of the Olympian games in 
Athens in 1896 (at which the Boston Athletic 
Club and Princeton ably upheld American ath- 
letiec supremacy) the Marathon run of 40 kilo- 
meters—24 miles, 1478.4 yards—was_insti- 
tuted in 1896; hence the race of April 19t! 
was the sixth of the series. The course wa: 
laid through the suburbs of Boston, and as fa 
out as Wellesley, Natick and South Framing 
ham. The start and finish were in the hear 
of Boston. Forty-two men entered, of whon 
four were disqualified after the medical ex 
amination to which all candidates are wisel\ 
subjected. One man came from Spart:, 
Greece, for this race, but was badly beater 
The winner was John Caffrey of Hamilton, 
Ontario, who, running superbly, repeated his 
last year’s victory and reduced the recor: 
from 2 hours 39 minutes 44 4-5 seconds to 2 
hours 29 minutes 23 3-5 seconds, or more 
than ten minutes. The second man was 
William Davis, Hamilton, who also beat the 
old record, his time having been 2.34, 45 2-5. 
S. A. Mellar, Yonkers, N. Y., was third, 


TRACK GAMES, 


DUAL 
CALIFORNIA 85—STANFORD 32, 


Tue ninth annual games between these two 
universities were held April 20th on the Berk- 
eley campus, California winning 11 first, 9 
second, and 3 third places, to Stanford’s 
2 firsts, 4 seconds and 10 thirds. Five coast 
records were broken;in the 100 yards, Cadogan, 
Cal., 10 seconds; mile walk, Zschokke, %., 
7.9 2-5; mile run, Service, Cal., 4.37 4-5; high 
jump, Powell, Cal., 5.10 1-2, and shot put, 
Plaw, Cal., 42.7 1-2, while this young man, 
whose praise is in all the colleges, hurled a 
hammer weighing 16 lbs. 4 0z., 171 feet 2 inches 
from a nine-foot circle. 

Of the nine annual contests, California has 
won eight, and one, in 1896, was a tie. 


Yale 57, Harvard 47; May 11, New Haven. 
Pennsylvania 88, Columbia BS. May 11, Phila. 


CHARLES E. PATTERSON. 


5 51 
> yds.)|1 (LO yds. (20 yds 
2 (5 yds.) |2 (40 yds.) 
4 


HE trotting secretary is again in evidence, 

and the mails are full of circulars 
announcing trotting meetings. When these 
are made so attractive that the general public 
(in distinction from the sporting public), 
cinnot afford to overlook them, the golden 
harvest will be gathered. No theater can 
prosper which offers plays for the approval 
only of actors; no mercantile business can 
siceeed which does not cater for the masses; 
no undertaking can progress unless managed 
on wWide-awake, up-to-date, intelligent and 
liberal principles. Entrance money, and pool 
hox and bar privileges have been relied upon 
for forty years to support the sport and afford 
a profit. The general public has never yet 
been provided for in a proper manner, as 
hundreds of bankrupt associations and lop- 
sided balanee sheets of American trotting 
tracks amply prove. People are risking 
fortunes in Wall street, and their health and 
lives in the Klondike, for the gold which lies 
at their own doors in the proper administration 
and manipulation of this strictly national 
sport. 


A HORSE show at so attractive a point as 
Buffalo will be this summer, and before the 
crowds sure to assemble there, could be made 
the most important equine event of its kind 
ever held in any land, as well as an object 
lesson for the peoples of this and all other 
countries. The horse is king just now, and 
will so continue, beyond doubt. The breeders 
and horse fanciers of America should see to it 
that all varieties of the native and the im- 
ported animal are liberally entered and cap- 
ably displayed. The management might well 
feed all stock free, or for a very small charge; 
and the railroads offer special inducements on 
freight, with free return. This is the horse’s 
opportunity. It is emphatically his year— 
put him in the position he has earned, and 
afford him the opportunities he deserves. 
Breeders are astoundingly indifferent in 
these matters. They always contend that 
“cannot afford to do so and so,” 
when the truth is they cannot afford not to 
do so and so. Which of them patronizes 
the store which has show window? 
or would go hundred of miles to look at 
goods which were neither properly and_per- 
sistently advertised, nor displayed? They sit 
at home, and, beeause they know they are 
breeding horses, faney the world also knows 
it. Their globe is bounded by their front 
gate. They are guilty, too, of another failing 
which no other business men (as a_ class) 


they 


THE HARNESS HORSE 


display; they almost invariably revile and 
“back-cap” everyone’s horses but their own. 
One must show goods, and if one has not what. 
the public wants, either get it, or prepare to go 
under. The American horse has progressed 
principally in spite of, and not because of, the 
people who produced him, and nothing has 
so proven his wonderful intrinsic merit as this 
fact. 


Tue horse of all others which is most in- 
quired for at all sale marts is “the ride and 
drive horse,” one good at both tasks, and yet 
perhaps phenomenal at neither. Save in a 
few desultory cases, but little attention is paid 
these popular horses at any of our exhibitions, 
and yet the class is attractive both to spectator 
and exhibitor, and thoroughly practical. The 
judges object sometimes, as both boards are 
called on to act, but that is of small moment. 
The exhibit should be elaborated in all the 
hights, and for horses for women’s as_ well 
as for men’s use. 

We use in this country really two distinct 
types of horse, both for gig and for runabout 
use—the park horse, and the utility horse or 
train catcher. The types are, and should be, 
distinct, the qualities needed are quite dif- 
ferent, and the action and style requisite in 
the one variety quite subordinate to the pace 
and endurance essential in the other. With 
this discrimination, prizes like the Waldorf 
Cup could be much more intelligently decided, 
and the resulting admixture of types among 
winners prevented. 


Carr should be taken also, that all gig- 
horses are shown to a full-sized gig. Were 
this done, not a few winners put before spec- 
ially made small gigs, would prove how com- 
pletely they were out of it—in fact the small 
horses, should if necessary, be changed to the 
regulation sized gig of another while in the 
ring. A gig horse does not mean a miniature 
gig animal, but one of about 15.2, and not 
under that by more than a very small fraction 
of an inch. The awarding of such prizes to 
little horses, however well they may go and 
No 


horse, however superlative, is facile princeps 


step, is absurd, discouraging and unjust. 


at everything, and to see horses winning 
brougham, gig, high stepping and other classes; 
and others taking runabout, 


ole 


gig, leader, 


wheeler, phaeton and every other kind of 
ribbon, is most unfair and disheartening to 
the intelligent exhibitor and spectator. Surely 
we have progressed beyond this sort of thing. 

M. 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Wildjowler in Scotland. By John 
Guille Millais, F. Z. S., with a frontispiece in 
photogravure after a drawing by Sir J. E. Mil- 
lais, P.R. A. 8 photogravure plates, 2 colored 
plates and 50 illustrations from the author’s 
drawings and from photographs. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tus is a beautiful and important book; a rare 
combination of sport, art and enterprise, in 
which the author relates his many years wan- 
derings as a hunter naturalist among the wild- 
fowl of Scotland and depicts them in sixty illus- 
trations, with a fidelity and vividness which 
tell more than many volumes of labored text. 
They are highly artistic yet such masterpieces 
of studied detail that the sportsmen will linger 
long over and learn much from their brother 
wildfowler in Scotland. 

Dog Watches at Sea. 
with illustrations. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A PLAIN unvarnished tale of a man before the 
mast, his trials, labors, and temptations in 
many ports and in nearly every kind of craft, 
from a fruit-carrying coaster to a man-of-war. 
It gives to all who desire to learn the actuali- 
ties of the life of the ordinary seaman, free from 
the glamor of the romantic writer, a vivid 
picture, and its confessions carry on their 
face the conviction of truth. 

Lije and Sport on the Pacific Slope. 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Au the author has to say on big and small 
game shooting, and sea and fresh water fish- 
ing is in the last four chapters of this book. 
These are records of many hunting and ang- 
ling expeditions from the Selkirks to the bor- 
ders of Mexico and the game bag includes 
silver tip and small black bear, wapiti, caribou, 
the blacktail deer and antelope, sheep and 
goats, quail, ducks, swan, geese, snipe, grouse 
pheasant, pigeons, hares and rabbits. The 
fish range from the tuna of the sea to trout. 
It is a complete guide to some of the best 
sporting localities on the Pacific slope. 

A Journey to Nature. By J. P. Mowbray. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A JouRNEY to Nature is more than a skilfully 
told story: it is a powerful plea for nature as 
a necessary part of man’s life, as well as a 
restorative for shattered nerves and strained 
physical conditions. In a series of strongly 
impressionistic pictures the author carries a 
middle-aged broker, who had lived the busi- 
ness pace that kills, through the phases by 
which, to use his own expression, “the scales 
fell from his eyes” and he saw and felt the 
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glory and the beauty of a natural out-of-door 
existence. 

By Land and Sky. By the Rev. John M. 
Bacon, M.A., F.R.A.S., with four illustra- 
tions. Isbister & Co., Limited. 


Tue author of this record of many balloo: 
ascents and of experiments on land and sei 
to determine points relating to the traveling 
power of signals and sounds under various at. 
mospheric conditions, is well equipped fron 
many ascents for the treatment of his subject. 
He has dealt with aerial travel mainly in it- 
relation to scientific investigation, but ly 
makes good his contention that ballooning af- 
fords a charming and exhilarating recreation to 
all who pursue it as a pastime. Certainly, i! 
hairbreadth escapes are sought they can 
be read in plenty in the author’s experience. 
One danger in English ballooning would, how- 
ever be minimized in America, by reason of 
greater expanse of land; viz.: the chance of be- 
ing carried out to sea. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner : 

of Fisheries, Game and Forests of the State oj 
New York. 
Tue immense public interests in charge of 
this Commission are brought to a focus yearly 
in this report; in which every citizen should be 
able to pass an examination. Then he would 
know much to his own interest, and the com- 
monweal’s advantage, on forest preservatiou, 
including seedling tree growing, and the tree's 
enemies; the propagation and protection of 
fish to meet the depletion, natural and unlaw- 
ful, in our rivers, lakes and seaboard; thie 
working and extent of the laws for the protec- 
tion of game; the sanitary benefits of forest 
sanatariums, and numerous other interesting 
subjects. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of the Cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac, including that of the Army of Vir- 
ginia (Pope’s), and also the history of the op- 
erations of the Federal cavalry in West Virginia 
during the war; By Charles D. Rhodes, First 
Lieutenant Sixth U. 8S. Cavalry. 

Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 

The Philippines: the War and the People. A 
record of personal observations and experi- 
ences. By Albert G. Robinson, staff corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 

The Frigate Constitution, the central figure 
of the Navy under sail. By Ira N. Hollis. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

American Fights and Fighters. A_ record 
of our battles by land and sea against England, 
France and the Barbary pirates. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady McClure, Phillips & Co. 


SIE officers of the French ironclad Duguay- 

Trouin were not a little astonished at the 
welcome they received at the several ports 
whee they touched, but what surprised them 
most of all was the way in which the distinct- 
ive!’ Gallic game of the sword was being 
pusicd on American soil. In New Orleans 
and ‘Juebee, where Frenchmen abound, there 
is net interest enough in fencing to support a 
cu!:, but at Annapolis, where the midshipmen 
of tse French man-of-war fraternized with 
our cadets, they found a well-developed school 
of fence, Where the teaching is essentially the 
as their own, Rules being alike and 
methods almost identical, the French and 
Anwvican middies met on equal terms in a 
match which was made between teams of four 
fron: the visiting man-of-war and the Naval 
Acalemy. Most of the bouts were won by 
the ome team. While MM. les aspirants. de 
marine Were better than their hosts in attack, 
they were sooner weary. The rule that each 
couple fenced until a score of five points stood 
to the eredit of one or the other worked 
against the visitors. Fifteen bouts were fought 
when the contest closed with a score of 65 to 
44 in favor of the Naval Academy. 


sale 


FENCING AT BOSTON, 


Tue death of a fencing club in Boston some 
years ago did not mean the death of fencing, 
for the Boston Athletic took its place, and 
within recent years has developed the taste 
for the sword in the city and in Cambridge. 
While suecessful socially, the Boston Fencing 
Club did not have enough members of the 
sort that will work hard for the future of a 
sport, organize exhibitions in other towns and 
rouse interest among young people. In good 
time Boston will try again and with the mis- 
takes, or rather the apathy of the Fencing Club 
as a Warning, will surely establish a good club 
for the art. Meantime, the Athletic Club 
showed its wisdom by offering medals for a 
competition of novices. The Worcester Fenc- 
ing Club, Roxbury Latin School, Harvard 
University, Institute of Technology, Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Posse 
Gymnasium were represented; with the entries 
from the Athletic, the novices reached nearly 
a score. Mr. Sewell Cabot of the Athletic, 
secured first prize and the second and 
third went to Messrs. Bertram Shepard and 
W. H. Estabrook of the Worcester Fencing 
Club. The response to the competition shows 
that New England is taking up fencing in 
earnest since it is no longer confined to Boston 
and Cambridge. The Young Men’s Christian 


THE SWORD 


Associations of Providence and Fitchburg have 
started classes this year and Lowell has fol- 
lowed Worcester by founding a club. 

Sword play does not lend itself to spectacles 
when conducted scientifically. The love that 
dramatists of the robustious school bear to- 
ward the art causes the stage to indulge in a 
good deal of wild work with theatrical swords, 
but the methods of the stage are so peculiar 
to its own way of making an impression on 
the audience that bad fencing is directly en- 
couraged because good fencing does not 
meet the needs of actors. Hence the difficulty 
of interesting people in shows of sword play 
that deserve mention. Hence, moreover 
the obstacle in the way of founding a club of 
fencers. Under the pressure of the demand 
to supply more spectacular games which are 
better understood by the average beholder, 
a fencers’ club is apt to introduce boxing or 
some other sport, and that is only the begin- 
ning of the end. 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Few new champions have appeared in 
recent years, and it can not be said that the 
old have improved in style, whatever they 
may have gained in the ability to make points. 
The Amateur Fencers League gives its medals 
for foil, dueling sword, saber and singlestick; 
but both when the preliminaries are worked 
off at the New York Athletic and the finals at 
the Fencers Club, one observes the same thing 
—bad form in the lunging, awkwardness on 
the floor. The judges are supposed to note 
this in their marking, but the vice is so com- 
mon that they end by ignoring it. This year 
the foils finally lay between Townsend, the 
champion, and C, Tatham, both of the Fencers 
Club, and Tatham won. He also took the 
trick in dueling swords, beating Bothner, of 
the New York Athletic, and de Diaz of the 
Boston Athletic. With the saber there was 
heavy work in the final bouts between A. Van 
Zo Post, of the Fencers and Slezenger, of the 
New York Athletic, Post winning and taking 
the championship from L. Erving who held 
it last year. Thus the Fencers Club won the 
foil, dueling sword and saber, while the New 
York Athletic took the championship in 
singlesticks, through the skill of Slezenger. 

The silver cup, which had already been won 
two years in succession by the Fencers Club, 
is now, having been won for the third time, 
their property. The winner will offer a new 
cup. At these contests, very notable audi- 
ences of men and women gathered. The sea- 
son has been brilliant. CHARLES De Kay, 


VARDON’S DEFEATS. 
ARRY VARDON, open champion of 
America, who defeated J. H. Taylor, 
the open champion of Great Britain, whilst 
here last summer, has, since his return to 
England, suffered several defeats, and in cer- 
tain quarters this has occasioned some sur- 
prise. During his tour in America and Can- 
ada Vardon had wonderful success, the more 
so that his matches were in the main played 
against the best ball of two prominent play- 
ers, a very heavy handicap. Taylor is amongst 
those who have beaten Vardon since his re- 
turn to England. 

Vardon excels off the tee and through the 
green, but Taylor offsets this advantage by 
his superior short game. It will thus be seen 
that the condition of the course is a much 
more important factor to Taylor’s game than 
to Vardon’s, and this explains, to a large ex- 
tent, the disappointing results accomplished 
by Taylor whilst in America. Our putting- 
greens are much too small; the turf imme- 
diately surrounding them is not of such con- 
sistency as to insure a ball running true off 
a mashie pitch; and the lies through the fair- 
green are not what they ought to be. This 
affected Vardon’s play very little, for he has 
plenty of the requisite physical power to tear 
a ball from a bad lie and still get distance. 
On the other hand, the usual deadly accuracy 
of Taylor’s approaching was marred by the 
poor condition of the ground. If the two men 
play on a first-class course—that is, ‘first- 
class as to distances and condition of turf— 
there is nothing to choose between them. 
There are a score of men on the other side, 
such as Braid, White, Herd and Kirkealdy, 
who are liable to beat either Taylor or Vardon 
at any time, but they have not the records 
which have, during the past decade, made 
those two players such outstanding figures in 
professional golf. 

THE LAKEWOOD TOURNAMENT. 

Tue fifteenth semi-annual open tournament 
of the Golf Club of Lakewood, April 26-28, 
in which there were 60 entries, may be 
said to have opened the regular play of the 
year. In the qualifying round, Mr. W. J. 
Travis made the course in 165, as against Mr. 
Findlay 8S. Douglas’s 175; Mr. C. B. Macdon- 
ald’s 183, and Mr. A. Sidney Carpenter’s 183. 
Yet, in the semi-final match play, Mr. Car- 
penter ran Mr. Travis within one stroke, 88-89, 
and Mr. Douglas won the final over Mr. Travis 
by one up on the nineteenth hole. 


GOLF 


THE BACKWARD SPRING. 


Tue fact that at present players are “ {lub- 
dubbing” a great many shots, and seeming to 
get too much under the ball, has nothing to 
do with the suppleness or otherwise of their 
club’s shafts. We have had an unusuully 
wet spring combined with cold weather, and the 
turf has been very tender and easily skinied. 
As far as golf is concerned the lateness of the 
season has been very unfortunate. In/ind 
courses have suffered most and green com iit- 
tees have been forced to postpone the ope: ing 
of the regular greens long after the usual «!:te. 


A vERY interesting discussion has been gv ing 
on in Golf Illustrated, as to what co:sti- 
tute the best one, two, and three shot hol: < of 
the various championship courses. The }) ad- 
ing golfers, both amateurs and _ professio: :ils, 
have expressed their opinions, but in ~cry 
few cases do they at all agree. Mr. J. L. Low, 
the well-known amateur, comes forward with a 
novel proposal. The following, which re).ites 
to it, is taken from the Edinburgh 4: ots- 
man: 


“Mr. J. L. Low, who does not usually speak without 
book, makes a proposal which must fill the bres-t of 
the ordinary golfer with alarm. ‘I would advocate,” 
he says, ‘“‘more bunkers, far more bunkers; no! two 
or three, but thirty or forty more on nearly every 
course I know. The player should, in my view. have 
to steer his way whee 4 the hazards of the course, 
having to play each shot in fear and trembling. He 
should, moreover, have to go near the hazaril:, so 
closely should they girt his path. At present the 
crack just hits with a light heart over the dangers of 
the course, and his ball is never nearer a bunker than 
when, forty feet in the air, it soars gaily onward. 
Hilton, Taylor, and Vardon all write of the fourteenth 
hole at Sandwich as an ideal hole. If I could drive as 
well as Vardon it would give me no fun at all to play 
that hole. Two smacks down an almost boundless 
meadow and two jumps—one over water and one over 
sand; for such a player there seems no possibility of 
trouble. But when even these greatest of all players 
approach the teeing-ground of the eleventh or -even- 
teenth holes at St. Andrews—or holes of similar diffi- 
culty—it is worth while watching the play. Now 
something has to be risked, and, moreover, from a 

hilosophical point of view the risk is self-imposed. 

he position of the match, the chances of succes=. and, 
—- the nature of the opponent’s previous shot 

ave all to be taken into account. The game ha- risen 
from the merely physical and mechanical, and has be- 
come as well philosophical and strategical. It is hinted 
that such holes are slightly unfair, as a shot which is 
nearly a good shot may yet get punished. Ii they 
are unfair, by all means let us have more unfair holes. 
It is sometimes urged that if bunkers be multiplied 
and courses narrowed, as I propose, that the game 
would become ‘cramped.’ I do not think so. Vardon 
and Hilton and Taylor, and players of their class, would 
still drive far and sure, and play the bold game. and 
would stand out still more prominent than_ before, 
and the wild, long hitter would be jettisoned froin his 
false position as a ‘scratch’ player —a_ position he 
owes to the great simplicity of modern links. When 
we hear a bunker like ‘Strath’ condemned, we may be 
sure that the idea is that it might cost a player three 
or four strokes in a scoring competition. A cour-é laid 
out for a scoring competition is quite outside my al-. 
gument. In a match the question of taking risks 
commensurate with the gravity of the situation |rings 
out that ideal factor "the slice of luck,’ which «lone 


makes a game worthy of the name, and raises it «love 
a mere record-breaking competition.” 


Finptay S. 
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